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UrrEODTJCTOEY. 

Modem ineredulity as to the present exiist- 
Esee of the homA flae layage, 1 ; the sarage 
Tooflidered mentallT and morall^r— his do- 
oestie fife— his bed, his toilet, us board— 
mmnjleik — goine to market for a joint of it 
—a pietiir^ wiSi no bright side, 8 ; the 
lothor's proposition as to uie division of hia 
^k — ^from the cradle to the kite and top- 
to the miseries and joys of courtship — ^to the 
■uurriage altar — ^to the larder— to tne sooth- 
mg pipe — to the sick conch and deril-doctor 
>-to the battle-field — to the civil and criminal 
law court — to the abode of the rainmaker and 
the witdi-finder — to the temple of heathen 
trorahip — to the grare, 8. 

PAET I. 

8ATA0E BIETH AND BOYHOOD. 

Chap. I. — ^The care of ''babes and sack- 
ings" a fair morality test, 9 ; babes as a role 
endeilj eared for by their sayage parents— 
tfadagiflcar an exception — the ffoa Sikiddy 
md lu>w he controls the Beite of Malafasey 
nfaots, 10 ; Flgian contempt for femak in- 
anta — Flgian mothers* mode of getting rid 
»f a nadeas baby girl — a baby sfiangled to 
nake room for an orphan — the Figian child 
anght to fight its mother, 11 ; the Samoan 
raSi — ^its fint meal of chewed cocoa-nnt — a 
iead flattenTng machine— how applied^ its 
^ffoets— the Flat-head nation, 14; an ngly 
peeimea of Flat-head manners and customs 
-"ClariL, how are yon?" 16; the North- 
Vmoican Indian mother— solicitude for in- 
ants among the Sionz — a Sionz cradle song, 
16; a Sionx mother's monminf — difilcnlty 
»f a Nortii-American infant finmng its way 
Paradise— deyices to assist it — ^the '*doU 
f sorrow" — how the Mosquito Indians lodge 
heir newly bom, 18; the Apingi mode of 
readag wiyes— etiquette of tooth cutting 
moog the Wasaramo — the spotted Cree 
ttby — a mnrderess against her will, 20; 
iorth- American christenings— quaint names 
[iven to children— the ceremony of Midewi- 
;aaig— the wigwam altar — the procession 



of Hides— the medicine-baffs and their mira- 
culous power— the altar o? green boughs- 
spitting out the sheUs— christening presents, 
23 ; christening in New Zealand— christened 
three times — sneexing assent to a name— - 
unceremonious treatment of female babies 
in New Zealand— odd New Zealand names, 
"Sheets," "Teapot," "Measles," etc., 26. 

CHiip. II.— Savaffe treatment of babies 
compared with cirifixed— the secret of the 
uniyersal love for babies — better fee the 
butcher than the doctor — awaiting the 
return home of savage papa, 28 ; lack 
of affection for old folks in Southern 
Africa — turned out to die, 29 ; how the Fi- 
gian treats his father— "better die at once 
than live to be a troubleaDme old man " — 
the treatment of g^y hairs in North America, 
31 ; the Indian's indifference to death, 85 ; 
accounts of Indian barbarity not oyeroolored 
— towns of refuge amon^ the Ohootaws — 
modes of torture — the victim prepared for 
the torture of fire— baited like a oear and 
lashed with fiery thongs— the da^ crown to 
preserve the scalp-locks from burmng — story 
of a Eatahba brave, 36 ; his miraculous es- 
cape from the fire torture — ^his terrible revenge 
on his enemies — "Old Scranney" a Cree war- 
rior—his exploit with the red-hot (run-barrel, 
89; fiendish cruelty of Indian women— the 
Fox Indian wrapped in a fiowing cloak — ^the 
revenge of Mahtotopa a Mandan chief— how 
he scoped the Ricaree warrior, 42 ; the law 
of scalping— the Franks and Anglo-Saxons 
formerly scalpers— the narrative of Mahto- 
topa's suicide — its cause— the North American 
Indian's "courage test"— horrid operation o^ 
skewers and pimies— spinning the rietim — 
the finishing touch— concerning "medicine," 
48 ; the dr^un of life —the couch in the tree 
—the dreamer acquires his "totem," 49 ; 
the "Shining Cloud's" experiences as a 
dreamer — "Shining Cloud's" grandfather 
instructs him as to his behaviour — "Shining 
Cloud" finding that he can't stand the hard- 
ships imposed on him goes home — ^tries again 
in the spring— is visited by a spirit— a jour- 
ney to the "wigwam in the skies" — "Shming 
Cloud" receives his "medicine" — his descent 
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to earth— hiB meeting with a bear, who tumB 
tail at the mere sight of "Shining Cloud's" 
magic medicine, 64 ; the ambitions huntsman 
— how he insisted on his child's protracted 
fast — Death the deliyerer-^the dead dreamer 
and his redbreast spirit, 86. 

Chap. III.— The wicked water king— the 
man who dreamt of him — he obeys the water 
king's call — the whirlpool— the water king 
appears— the magic powder and its awful 
pnce— penalty of dealing with things unhal- 
lowed, 68; "medicine" again— how to be- 
come "Grand Medicine " — the story of 
"Blackbird," a grand Omaha medicine— 
another **medicine" story concerning Tchatka 
the Left-handed — ^his ambition — his formid- 
able uncle Istagon the One-eyed— Tchatka's 
miraculous "wah-kou"— Tcnatka a secret 
poisoner — Istagon's death foretold by Tchatka 
—his dying agonies and suspicions— Tchatka 
thre^ned— his cunning lif^ him out of dan- 
^ Ad eleyates him to the highest position 
in the land, 62 ; a few of the many legitimate 
modes of becoming "Grand Medicine"— the 
ordeal of the Sun— portrait of "Grand Medi- 
cine" among the North- American Indians— 
an operation by a savage M.D.— noTcl cure 
for stitch in the side, 66; bad pay and a 
worse cure— the doctor called in to see baby 
— ^too late, 66 ; the doctor-priestesses of Bor- 
neo—their combat with naked swords to 
frighten away the demon of sickness — catch- 
ing a sick man's soul— the fee for that im- 
portant operation — the Dayak ceremony of 
Berobat Sisab, 68; saving the soul of the 
Rice — a Dayak harvest home, 69 ; augury 
with cocoa-nuts — "the medicine" of the 
native African — a battle royal for the clip- 
pings of a traveller's hair — the carpenter of 
Sangatango— concerning "Mondas," "Gree- 
grees," and "Fetiches." 

Chap. IV.— More about "Grand Medi- 
cines," and "Ougangas," and "Kiaobs"- 
an Ougan^ mode of discovering a witch— 
how the witch-finder was dressed— his mo(ft» 
operandiy 76 ; the Eiaob of the Namaquas — 
a patient with a great snake in his stomach 
—how to get it out — witchery among the 
Caffires — ugliness essential to professional 
success— the art of "smelling" out a culprit 
— shamefU imposture by Caffre diviners— 
the hidden property and the animated stick 
— the delinquent discovered and the penalty 
exacted — some information respecting the art 
of bullock sUughterin^ in Caffre-land, 81 ; 
thief-smelling in Abyssinia — the Lebashi and 
his human terrier, 82 ; a little more medicine 
— the performance of a Patagonian physician 
— plastering a sick child with mud — two 
pipes of tobacco the doctor's fee, 83; the 



Figian's complete fortune-teller— the aufur] 
of the teetotum— the trembling stick ana thi 
christened reeds — the Figian ceremony o 
Kalote riri — alluring the luve-ni-wai a 
children of the waters, 86 ; a village schoo 
in Caffre-land — examination of scholars - 
"Stick dance" of pupils and teachers^ 27; 
the ceremony of "Boguera" — "Dr. Birch* 
on the Amazon, 88 ; ttie Bushman and hi> 
"Xebarrah"— preparations for the ceremonj 
—knocking out the teeth— singular ejectioi 
of bones from the mouth of the officiating 

Sriest — dog and kangaroo dances — mon 
entistry — a sanguinary and nasty termina- 
tion to the ceremonial, 92 ; the Kebarrah at 
practised by the Macquarrie tribes -fanci 
costumes or pipe-clay and swan's down- 
delicate tooth drawing— bolloa if you dare 
— the war dance in honour of the newly- 
made warrior, 94 ; warrior initiation in otba 
parts of Australia— among the Northen 
tribes — a sanguinary baptism — a terribli 
tattooing, 96 ; warrior test on the Amason- 
among the Mandrucns — the ordeal of thi 
venomous gloves — dancing with tortured 
hands— horrors of the few last minutes — all 
over and valour proved. 

PART II. 
SAVAGE PASTIME. 



Chap. IY. — The savage's disinclinatioJ 
for hard labonr, 97 ; his aptitude for storyJ 
telling — the story of Wijumou or "Pigeon'*- 
egg-head"— he starts with his companioi 
from the Assinneboin country— arrives ^ 
"Washin^n- endeavours to enumerate tto 
population by notching his pipe-stem^ 
Pigeon's-egff-head is "presented at oourt^ 
— ^his fine umbs are tortured in civilized 
apparel — he returns to his tribe — tells ^ 
the wonders he has seen— is named 1M 
greatest liar in the world— he distributes hi 
riches among his friends — is shorn of ^ 
greatness exciting his broad sword and 
brella — is thought "too clever by half," 
as a wizard is shot through the head, 101 
similitude of savage and European gain( 
New Zealand "oafs cradle" and kite fijm 
— a l€«[end of the Maoris — ^the story of Hii 
Moa, Tutanekai, and Tiki the trumpeter^ 
Tutanekai's music is heard "over the wata 
— Hine Moa's savage breast is charm 
thereby— Tutanekai plucks up courage ai 
declares his love — his jealous brothen — Hi 
Moa resolves to swim the lake and join h 
lover — her landing and hiding at the b 
spring— she breaks her lover's calabashes 
'Tutanekai sets out to revenge the insult 
"Ah ! Tutanekai ! it is I, your poor Hi 
Moa"— happy denouement, 106; the sto 
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of Pkta-Paearohe the New Zealand giantess 
—she goes out bunting and encounters 
Hatnpatu — she carries him home as a mokai 
or pei — he sulks and won't eat— sends his 
mistreM on a lon^ journey and escapes while 
§he is gone — he is puraued by the giantess- 
be is preserred from unheard-of (&nfl;erB by 
bis eood genus Matiti matata — horrible end 
of the New Zealand giantess, 108 ; saya^ 
ooek-fi^ting~how 3ie Polynesians train 
thdr birds, 109; the roort of surf-swim- 
ming — wrestling in Tahiti — « an unex- 
pected '*flooier"— <i>M>pao— lady wrestlers 
— the noble art of self-defence among the 
Figians, 112; sarage musical instruments — 
the South-Sea Island drum— the pakn-ra^ 
the sacred shell trumpets — ^the vkOy or nose 
flute— the Equatorial African Handja— 
mane firom the graye, 115. 

Chap. Y. — Kan a smoking animal, 116; 
Indiaa belief in the sacred origin of tobacco 
—ditto as regards his pipe — the "Great 
-ipirit" the first smoker — "Pipe Stone 
Uuarry"— where situated and now ap- 
proached — its singular appearance — reyer- 
ence in which it is held oy Indians of all 
tribes, 118; "Medicine pipe-stem" — the 
pipe-stem carrier — social position of this 
nmctionary — firightful consequences of neg- 
luting the sacred trust, 120 ; special use of 
the grand pipe-stem — crying fer war — the 
sacred pipe in full blast — ^women not allowed 
to be present at its smoking, 122 ; "Smoking 
for horses" — "Take a horse, but take my 
mark on your bock," 123; a Torres Straits 
pipe — a liottle of smoke, 124 ; tobacco and 
tobaeco-pip« among the giants of Patagonia 
— armed with smoke — a quiet pipe in 
Damararland — mild cure for "giadiness" 
arising from smoking — the Bechuanas as 
snuff manufacturers— preposterous **snuffers" 
— the Caffre as a snuffer —his snuff-box made 
of baked blood — his snuff-spoon and brush — 
how and where he carries his snuff-box, 127; 
how to manufacture a snuff-box, 128. 

Chap. VI. — Dancing considered as a pas- 
time-jumping for joy— dances of the North 
.Am e rican Indians—dog dance of the Dacotas 
— the "village green" — murder of the "twa 
dogs" — baimeiB of dog's-meat — dancing 
roSad two ugly "jpreasy poles," 181; the 
scalp dance — scalping in patomime— the 
Slow dance— the dance for maixe— sacrifice 
of men maize, 133 ; poor dance — noyel 
mote of levying poor's-ratee —beggar's dance 
-^-daye's danoe— voluntary slaves — the As- 
naneboin mode of performing the calumet 
dance of peace, 135 ; the sun dance— soald- 
ingi in honour of the Great Spirit— the Aus- 
traiian "Kuri" danoe— ooftume and general 



appearance of the dancers— the palyerteUta 
and the koonteroo—t\iQ performance of » 
Eoonteroo man, 139— another "corrobery" 
— the Australian snake dance — a savage pcu 
setU — a dingo dance— dancing in Borneo— 
the festival of "Mau^t"— Davak head 
dance — pig's heads and human needs — a 
Dayak "scullery" — a Dayak sword dance, 
143 ; from Borneo to the banks of the 
White Nile— among the Hassanyeh— a Has- 
sanyeh belle— a dance without music — tho 
dancer's reward, 144; an Ottoe fancy dress 
ball — embarrassing position for a nervous 

Serson, 145 ; doing in Rome as the Romans 
o— a German's first essay as a "horse-dan- 
cer," 146 ; a Rio Negro festival — ball dresses 
and decorations— instruments, warlike and 
musical— the dance of serpents — girdles of 
onqas* teeth, and ankle rattles— necklaces, 
bracelets, and feathers monopolized by the 
male dancers, 149; the Rio Negro snake 
dance— an artificial snake forty feet long — 
"Capi" and Ae dance that resoks from 
drinking it, 151 ; the ancient game of ball 
as played by the Choctaws— tne choice of 
champions — the night before the ball — 
gambling as to the result of the game, 152 ; 
an Australian beU nuuqui — Darmey Island 
jokers— dancing in a tortoise-shell mask — a 
Torres Straits "Jack-in-tiie-green," 154. 

Chap. VII. — Savage story-tellers — the 
Thackerays and Scotts of tne wigwam — 
savage authors listened to and dot read— the 
Nortn-American Indians silent listeners — 
the Southern and Central Africans just the 
contrary, 166 ; the Chippeway legend of 
Aloon and thb Maoic CiacLE— how Algon 
went out hunting — finds the magic circle — 
hides, and observes an angel-freighted basket 
descend from the clouds — they get out of tho 
car and dance within the circle and play with 
a diamond ball — Algon falls in love with tho 
prettiest dancer — he attempts to seize her — 
she vanishes with the rest up into the clouds 
—he hides next day— the descent of the ear 
— Algon fails once more — ^he tries a thirtl 
time, and by virtue of his medicine-bag 
changes himself into a mouse— success of the 
"mouse-trap" — their marriage — the an^l 
wife grows weary of earth — weaves herself u 
basket and ascends to her original home, 
taking her son with her— after a lapse of 
time she comes down for her husband — every- 
body made happy, 160 ; Thb Anobl Bbidb 
— Onoswutaquto's dream — Onoswutaquto 
acoojppanies his brother-in-law — the hole in 
the sky — what Onoswutaouto saw when he 
looked down — cruelty of nis brother-in-law 
— Onoswutaquto grows tired of paradise and 
returns to earth — his polygamy and ruin, 
163 ; Algonquin the Huntsman^ o& Lost 
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AKD Found— Algonquin's betrothed dies- 
he eoes to paradise to seek her— the old man 
at tne eat^the lake surrounding the island 
of the blessed — the crystal canoe — he finds 
his betrothed— how the Master of IJfe re- 
ceiyed him — Algonquin is dismissed hope- 
fully, 166; OrraA-HEAKT, ok the Good 
AND Bad SauAW— the children in the wood 
— Otter-heart sets out to see life — he arriyes 
at a yillage — he joins them at ball play and 
creates a sensation— is taken to the king's 
lodge and introduced to his daughters — 
Matchi the Wicked, and Ochki Koue the 
Good— to avoid polygamy he takes flight — 
is pursued by the sisters Good and Bt^- is 
overtaken and climbs a tree — they cut at the 
tree ¥rith hatchets — by help of magic he rides 
off on a fir cone — is again overtaken in a hol- 
low tree, butdeclinestocome out — freehstrata- 
gem on the part of the princesses — Matchi 
Koue nearly traps Otter-heart — Ochki Eoue 
does entirely — they marry — ^he finds his wife 
is a descendant of the respectable beaver 
family, and he being of the otter tribe b de- 
lighted — the one injunction, "Never allow 
me, my dear husband, to wet my feet" — 
happiness begets negligence — the broken 
promise and the dire penalty, 173 ; Moo wis, 
OK THE Man made of Snow and Raob — 
Mamoudaqokwa the beautiM coquette— her 
numerous admirers — Momoudaginene pro- 
poses and is declined — he falls iU in con- 
sequence — ^by power of his medicine he re- 
solves to punish the obdurate young woman 
— d ia Frankenstien he makes a man of snow 
and mud and rigs him out in a handsome 
manner — the snow man pays court to Ma- 
moudagoqwa— she reciprocates the sentiment 
— thejr are espoused— they go a journey, and 
Moowis the man of snow melts before his 
bride's eyes, 176; The Evil op CuKioarrT 
— -SayacQo loses his sister — ^he fpea in search 
of her spirit and takes a magic calabash to 
put it in — he finds it and brings it home — 
he loses it again in a most aggravating man- 
ner, 176. 

Chap. VIII. — Story -telling among the 
Oafires, 177; The Artful Harb— the wo- 
man who lounged for the liver of a niamatsane 
— her husband reasons with her to no pur- 
pose — he goes hunting niamatsanes and 
brings one home — she eats the liver — un* 
satiable thirst the consequence — she drinks 
the lake dry— who did it ? — the jerboa 
¥rronriy accused by the artful hare- the 
artftif hare's alliance with the lion — faUure 
of a nromising "dodge" — the artful tare 
compelled to a decent fife, 180 ; The Maoio 
Leo and the Mtstbrt Bibd— Macilo and 
Maoiloniane — the brothers set out to seek 
their fortune — they part company — the 



mysterious pots— Maoiloniane discovers « 
monster under a pot — Maciloniane con- 
demned to carry him— the monster left in 
tiie lurch— he pursues his carrier— is at- 
tacked and destroyed by Maciloniane's dogs 
—the maffio leg— the herd of cows and the 
pearl of tne herd — the brothers meet — ^Ma- 
dlo's ooveteousness and treachenr — he kUls 
his brothers and appropriates tne herd of 
cows— the awful bird that cannot be killed 
— Maciloniane betrayed and given up to 
justice- a termination for the tale of the 
white cow, 184 ; Death and the Compadrb 
— Rio Negro stonr— inviting Death to act as 
godfather to make friends with him — ^the 
Compadre's compact with Death — time's m> ! 
no shirking the great debt— "I must take 
somebody," 186 ; concerning Abyssinian Bou- 
das ; The Donketfied Woman — ^her death 
and burial— the body sold to a Bouda who 
converts it into a donkey — an intelligent son 
—the sorcery detected and the woman re- 
stored to her natural shape— novel imposture 
in the cattle trade, 188 ; The Benevolent 
ToDDT-MAKEK— the toddy-makcr picks up a 
boy at sea— the boy explains who he is and 
how he came there— he maintains him for 
many years — ^the Princess Nai Casuma seeks 
a husband— the male population assembled 
that she may take her cooice — she selects 
the good toddy-man's adopted son, who is 
made Bitara of Majapahit— he ndses his 
benefactor to the post of Chief of the Todd^ib- 
men, 192. 

PAKT in. 

SAVAGE ADORNMENT, COUBTSHIP, 
AND MARRIAGE. 

Chap. IX.— Black and white— Doctor 
Winterbottom's theory as to the reason why 
a negro is black — " Mulattos," "Quad- 
roons," "Mestees," and "Sambos"— the 
palms of the negro's hands nealy as white 
as those of Europeans, 196 ; origin of per- 
sonal adornment— an ancient savage of the 
Madam Rachael sort— tattooing common 
among British sailors, 197; shaving with 
mussel-shells— the origin of tattooing ac- 
cording to New Zealand notions — how the 
operation is performed— a porangi or idiot 
tattooed to aeath, 198; Hiki Tangaroa — 
working acoordiuff to price— tattooing con- 
nected with embuming — ancient European 
traffic in New Zealand tattooed heads, 200 ; 
Figian tattooing — Figian tattooing tools — 
lucky escape of Tonga women from the dis- 
figurement of tattoo, 202 ; Figian ladies tat- 
too themselves— how the process is performed 
— tattooed to the bones— how the aborigine 
of Australia adorns his body— the "ridge and 
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tenw" patten— a Poii Enngtoa tweU, 
204 ; fiwe-paiiiting among the N<nrth-Ameri- 
CB Indiaiia — a "three-ftioed*' faTam— a 
Pnmee dandj — his eoiffwre-'-vk hour Defore 
the kwking-glaM, 200 ; Sioux maimer of 
tee-pdntiiig — ^Tiolent contraits admired — 
ijBbolismin theiiieofooloiira,208; lafage 
aedkod of drenng hair— Figian modet^ 
the '*eoiiiMeUorB'-wig" style— the <<paint- 
brash"— the "pyramid" a head of hair Ato 
fset in ciroomference— the indispensable h$ad' 
termtckeTy 210 ; hair-dressing in Abyssinia — 
heads dressed wiUi butter— a skewer for 
Kratdiinff porpoe es curions law respecting 
Mdfieriy heads of hair— a pat of batter on 
the top of the head, 211 ; personal decora- 
tion in Africa — the African and the looking 
gHw the head-dress of a lady of Londa— 
Inoding out the teeth to improTC the ap- 
pearance, 212; objection of African saTages 
to haTe perfect rows of teeth **like oxen" — 
how to cure a biting wife, 218 ; how the 
Malagaaey dress thdr hair, 214. 

Chap. X-^The courtship and marriage 
of a sarage— domestic tife oi Ojibbeway wo- 
nifla— wm Hke horMs — ^real condition of 
"pndrie-flowers," 217; how the Australian 
Boshman treats his "Oin"— women in Figi 
— beaolies at a discount — ''my wife is not 
pretty, but she is tough as tortoiseshell" — 
ugs and women of tne same Talue in the 
V&MD market — erils of Fiffian polygamy, 
219 ; the MsJloIoIo women— Uieir mcliniBtion 
to ^ cup that doei inebriate— fire strinn to 
her "beau" — the tyranny of African mothen- 
ii-law, 220 ; easy condition of Damara wo- 
men, 221: tiie laws of matrimony in Fi^— 
&te of Figian bachelors — Figian marriage 
Gontraet— the VHdomoni, the rakamamakay 
and the Vak t tt a kai a — ^keeping a bride from 
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SAVAGE LIFE. 




INTRODUCTORY. 

THE young English gentleman of modem times, whose mind, 
hy culture and example, has become properly balanced, 
whose talents are wrought to their finest, whose sense of 
honour is extreme, and whose pride of ancestry is beyond 
speech — ^whose organs of sight and sound and taste are educated to 
exqmaite fineness — whose claims, in short, to be considered a perfectly 
civilized being are indisputable — could scarcely, if he tried, succeed in 
realizing, for his contemplation and instruction, a perfect Savage: a 
wild uncultiTated barbarian, whose mind would be a desert but for 
nmk unwholesome weeds which are indigenous to the soil, and which 
sre watered by his superstitious tears, and kept green by precious 
memories of those renowned men his father and grandfather, a being 
whoee sympathies are bounded by the skin that coyers him; whose 
carcase is often an eyil to the eye and ever unpleasant to the nose; 
who has, for manly trust and hope, the sorry substitute of suspicion 
and quaking fear; and whose mistrust of life is only exceeded by his 
miitnut of death, which he dreads like fire. 

As already observed, he — the modem young English gentleman — could 
Bot realize such a picture if he tried ; but, unless I am much mistaken, 
he does not try. Without risking an expression of his opinion on the 
nbject, he has settled to his private satisfaction that the forest-haunting, 
clothes-eschewing, arrow-poisoning, man-devouring, bond fide Savage, is 
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a thing of the past. He may not have returned to the Great Spirit for 
good and all more than a century ago — possibly not more than fifty 
years— certainly, however, before the invention of the telegraph and 
the penny daily newspapers, and the sixpenny post to ITew Zealand and 
the GKiinea coast. You have but to step round the comer to the grocer's 
shop, which is likewise a post-office, to see stuck in the window beside 
the bill that announces that Billy Smith has strayed from Squabbles 
Court, and that five shillings shall be the reward for his recovery, 
another placard that tells you that the Postmaster-General will carry no 
more letters to Borneo (the ancient stronghold of the savage Dayak of 
the land and of the sea) under ninepence ; and that correspondence with 
the Sandwich Islands (peopled by cannibals one time o'day) must be pre- 
paid. Can the painted and feathered red or copper-coloured man, with 
his war-whoop and his fiint hatchet, tread the same path with the peace- 
ful postman ? Is the impress of the savage's naked toes to be found on 
the face of the same land that bears the footprint of a functionary whose 
head-quarters are within a stone's cast of Saint Paul's f 

Curious as it may seem, dear young English gentleman, it is true. 
Savage life is still vigorous. When you rose from your snowy bed this 
morning, tens, nay, hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children, 
more or less in the condition of the savage above described, rose 
from couches of grass, and rushes and reeds, and bamboo withes, and 
from nest-like hammocks slung among the upper branches of lofty 
trees, and from rat-like burrows in the earth^; the last-mentioned 
dirty practice finding favour among the Bushmen of Southern Africa, 
and the last-mentioned but one among the Guaraons, a most singular 
people inhabiting the shores of the South American river Orinoco, and 
of whom many curious matters will be by and by related. While we 
this very morning were profiting by the wholesome bath and its appur- 
tenances, the brush and towel, whole nations were oiling and daubing their 
Bwart skins, and painting their ugly faces green, or scarlet, or light blue, 
or — as was the case with some of the American Indians and the Friendly 
Islanders — all these colours at once and a few others, according to fiie 
prevailing fashion. While we exercised the sanitary tooth-brush, savage 
molars and incisors were being dyed jet black, the file in a few instances 
being brought into operation that the said masticators might preserve their 
needle-like sharpness ; a few ivory or fish-bone spikes stuck through the 
ears, and through the nose, and among t&e appalling shocks of wool, with a 
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few iron or oopper rings attached to the wrists and ancles, and a something 
fer decency sake slouched ahout the loins, completing the toilet. 

While we sat down at onr well-ordered breakfast tables, legions of onr 
8aTage brethren were devomdng the flesh of the elephant, and the shark, 
and the ponderous manatee, and the nimble monkey, together with 
insects that fly and insects that creep, and grubs that live at the roots 
of the weeds. Nay, the dark truth must be spoken, in certain of the 
earth's gloomy places man Jlesh was this morning bought and cooked and 
eaten ; and, inasmuch as it is considered by these monsters proper and 
toothsome diet, will probably be cooked and eaten many a morning yet 
to come. True, the repulsive custom is now eradicated, or nearly, fix)m 
among many whilom thorough-going cannibals, as with the Eigians and 
the New Zealanders, but in certain parts of A&ica it is common enough. 
The Pan tribe of Equatorial A&icans may be mentioned as an example. 
The last European traveller who traversed their country, on approaching 
a Fan town, met an old lady with well filed teeth returning £rom 
"market," and carrying a joint of ''man" with as little concern as a 
butcher's boy would carry a shoulder of mutton. However, I will say 
no more about cannibalism at present. Goodness knows, there will be 
niore than enough to say about the abominable business before this 
volume is many chapters old. 

But, alas! there is little to be gained by putting off the evil day. 
Were savage life like civilized, did it have its sunny as well as its 
^oomy side, one might hover about the pleasant bits, and at a merry 
grindstone whet one's pen for terrible encounters to follow ; but in the 
life of a savage, from his birth to his burial, there is nothing to regard 
with real gladness : plenty that is odd and grotesque and provocative 
of laughter, but nothing abidingly funny, or that does not crumble to 
aahes beneath the weight of reflection. 

The plan I propose to adopt in this volume is to take Savage life from 
its beginning to its ending ; to peep into the savage baby's cradle in 
whatever part of the world it is to be found, to take an interest in his 
hoyhood, and to mark his behaviour at that interesting period ; to look 
over his shoulder while he is at his lessons ; to watch him at his games, 
aad make inventory of his toys. As he grows to be ** a proper tall young 
nwn," it is my intention to accompany him on his sweethearting excur- 
Qons, to listen to his love songs and to the soft things he whispers into 
Ia Belle Sauvage*8 be-nnged or be-skewered ear. In whatever way the 
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question is popped, the reader may depend on being informed of it. After 
the courting comes the wedding, and whether it takes place among the 
dirt-eating Ottomacs on the vast Orinoco, or among the pampas-dwelling 
Peuenches, or the dwarfs of Tierra del Fuego, or the giants of Patagonia, 
or the man-eating Figees, or the Apingi in Gorilla land, or the terrible 
Andamaners who reside by th^ Bay of Bengal, and who wear no other 
covering but a coat of mud, and are much belied if they are not arrant 
cannibals, I will be present a faithful reporter. I hope, too, to be a 
wedding guest for once at least in the dominions of his terrible majesty 
of Dahomey, whose subjects have no higher ambition than unlimited rum 
and a human skull-cup to quaff it from. 

Savage domestic life will naturally claim a long chapter. The bar- 
barous ''pot," not less than the civilized, must be kept ''boiling," and 
how this is effected will, doubtless, in all cases be interesting, even 
though now and then it be shocking. I promise the sensitive reader, 
however, that in this latter case he shall have timely warning, so that he 
may make a skip, and not find himself struggling unaware in a dish 
scarcely dainty enough to be "set before the Queen.'* We will look in 
at dinner time, making note of the mid-day spread, and of the way in 
which it is devoured. Certain savages are sociable fellows enough, and 
give select little dinner parties, at which it will certainly be worth while to 
be present. A little music and dancing, too, is not uncommon ; neither 
is a great deal of drinking, and the utterance of toasts and sentiments, 
and the telling of stories, and the singing of sentimental and comic songs. 
Tobacco, as a rule, is extensively patronised at these festivities, and is 
consumed in all sorts of odd ways, as may be instanced in the case of 
the Malagasey, who delights in a mouthful of sDuff, and of the Bechuana 
of Southern A&ica, who pulls at his rank pipe and swallows the smoke 
till he reels and tumbles to the ground insensible, and is pummelled to 
life again by his companions, who in turn undergo the same ceremony. 

"Wherever it may be found, we will peep into the hovel of the sick 
savage, be he suffering from toothache merely, or prostrate with sickness 
that surely ends in death, and see how the poor wretch is plagued by the 
"Witch-doctor," with his "charms" and " gree-grees," and the "Medi- 
cine-man" with his incantations and his snake's-teeth, and his mysterious 
roots, and his monkey-liver powder ; we shaU learn how he " takes the 
devil" out of a fever-stricken man, whose head is throbbing with pain, by 
sitting all day at his side and banging with a stick against a brazen pot 
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The "Medicine-man" and the ""Witch-doctor" will likewise be pre- 
sented in another and even more important aspect than that of torturing 
dck folks till the devil (the savage name for corporeal suffering) is glad to 
shift his quarters. Among many tribes the " Witch-doctor" is the sole 
dispenser of such rude and barbarous laws as may be recognized, and 
against the decision of this high judge the king himself dare not open 
his mouth« The witch-doctor's instruments of justice are very simple, 
and his verdicts speedy ; indeed, protracted litigation is not easy where 
tiie accused has to prove his innocence by some such test as drinking a 
dnmght of deadly poison and remaining alive and well, or lifting a red 
hot ring and showing that his fingers remain unbumed. 

Savage warfare demands a chapter, and in this will be included a descrip- 
tion of the savage's war tools and how they are made. It will be necessary 
to traverse an extensive field to perfect this section of the work. There 
is the Bushman with his marvellous boomerang and his small and con- 
temptible-looking but terrible bow and poisoned arrows ; the Ovambo and 
Bamara " assagie," the knives and spears and brain-hatchet of the cannibal 
Pan, the tomahawk of the Sacs, and Foxes, and Blackfeet, and other 
tribes of North American Indians ; the 'bolas' of the Patagonian, the darts 
and war-dubs of the Pigians, and many others. "We will take part — the 
part of observers — ^in a New Zealand war dance, and listen to the speeches 
of the mighty chiefs ere they lead their braves to battle ; we will learn 
what a Figian battle-field is like, and how a Figian warrior comports 
himself. Should the cannibal Fans of Equatorial AMca pick a quarrel 
witii the equally cannibal Osheba it may be worth while to note the 
precious business, and see how closely the old proverb, '^ What is one man's 
m$ai is another man's poison," applies to it. Whether I shall be able to 
brace my pen to a description of the scalping forays of the savage red 
men of the west, or of still more hideous ceremonies observed on the 
Phillipine Islands, remains to be seen. 

As to the religious rites, ceremonies, and superstitions, observed among 
savage nations, they are almost as countless as they are curious, and I 
foresee a formidable difficulty as regards selection. I will honestly give 
you one page out office from my rough note book. A bewitched street— 
Fetisch and idol houses — A peep into a heathen temple — An idol bought 
by a European traveller — ^The carpenter of Sangatana and his Fetisch — 
The science of rain-making — A palaver with a rain-maker — A rain-maker 
m trouble — Various recipes for "bringing down" rain — Poison tests 
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among the Malagaseys — Ditto among the Mbenga — Interview with a 
New Zealand god — The queer African ceremonies of '^Eoondah" and 
" Bongo" — ^A wizard accused and executed — ^The mysteries of Tapn — ^In 
Damara land — In Figi — In New Zealand — Tricks of Namagno witches — 
Cannibal charms and deyil-banishers-— The dream of ^' Little Eaven" — A. 
witch entertainment on the Mosquito shore— Some particulars of Figiao 
witchery — A Polynesian disease-maker — The three gods of the Samoans 
Their mythological traditions — The terrible witch Sukia of the Sambo 
nation. 

I must confess that haying jotted down the above, contained on one page 
of a note book, it looks after all nothing very tremendous, but multiplied 
by five it cuts a much more respectable figure. Besides, the reader n^y 
not be aware of the amount of interest comprised in one of the above- 
mentioned items. For instance, take the institution of ^^Tapu." 
Volumes treble the size of this have been written on subjects infinitely 
less important and curious. Whole nations are ruled by it. By it, 
pleasure and pain is meted out to them ; in an instant its mysterious 
working revolutionizes entire colonies of trembling savages; it makes 
the threshold of a man's house impassable to him ; deprives him for a 
time of the power of his limbs, of his favourite dishes, of the services of 
his wife or his ' sons and daughters. Yet, so far from being regarded as 
a hardship, the institution of Tapu wherever it is met, is regarded with 
religious awe, and its mandates rigorously observed. 

Having accompanied the savage through the chief events of his life, 
we will not desert him at his death, at least not until the grave ooTers 
him. On a previous page I observed that in no stage of his existence 
does the savage appear so as entirely to please us, his civilized brethren. 
I don't know that this was ever observed to have a depressing effect on 
the savage mind, nor, in my humble opinion, should it do so. Whatever 
our notions may be to the contrary, the savage never yet had reason to 
regard civilization as a particularly lovely thing. Its embrace of its 
heathen brother is so prodigiously hearty as to be equivalent to throttling, 
and so an end to him and his hovels and muck-holes, and ridiculous 
wigwams, and broad room for the cotton-hoe and the sugar mill. That is 
our business. A better one, no doubt — or at least in a mercantile sense — 
than stuffing the belly with dates and cocoa nuts and wild rice, hunting 
birds and little beasts, and bringing them down with fish-bone needles 
blown through reeds, and bedding in holes in rooks, on green bough 
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Mb like bears and tigers in their lairs. The former way is better 
than the latter without doubt ; but it must be allowed that the latter 
"business" has been in vogue considerably longer than the former, and 
is at leasts on that account, respectable. If you, moreover, take an indi- 
Tuhial following each ** business" it is certainly no more pleasant to toil in 
a noe field or a sugar mill, than to pick your cocoa-nut as you want it, 
and during the heat of the afternoon to retire to the shade of a tree or a 
rocky and there knocking up a comfortable sofa of grass and leaves, snooze 
eontoitedly. 

To return, however, to the point from which the above digression 
sprung. The assertion that from first to last there is nothing pleasing 
in savage Hfe, was, on second thoughts, too sweeping : although in many 
cases the demise of a savage frx)m his earthly pilgrimage is marked by his 
friends with merely fashionable mourning, — much the same way indeed 
as such matters are conducted amongst us enlightened and civilized folks, 
— ^there are several happy exceptions. Amongst other instances that 
might be — in their proper place they will be — quoted, what can be more 
touchingly simple than the behaviour of an Ojibbeway mother towards 
her dead baby ? Being unable to walk, the poor soul, in her ignorance, 
believes that her darling will never find its way to paradise ; therefore 
when bUby is buried, its mother collects the bits of rags in which it was 
wrapped when alive, and rolls them together with its pla3rthings, and a 
littie lock of its hair, into a baby-shaped bundle. Naming it the " doll 
of sorrow," the mother bears the bundle about with her wherever she 
may be going, or whatever she may be doing, for an entire year, or till 
such a time that, had baby lived, it would have been able to walk 
without support. By this means she hopes to forward her child towards 
paradise ; and I for one, though sorry to give countenance to a heathenish 
custom, would be very sorry to say that her unwearying affection goes 
for nought. 

But there are very many terrible contrasts to the pretty pictures of 
which that from Ojibbeway has been tendered as an example. As a rule, 
so great is the fear of death among barbarous people, that the breath is 
scarcely out of a sick man before his friends race off with him to some 
convenient hole, throw him in, and as speedily race back again. Many 
a time it has happened that the undertakers have scarcely returned and 
fortified the door of the hut, ere it has been assailed by the supposed 
defimct^ roused from his trance, and indignantly demanding why he is 
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kept knocking. Almost every savage nation on the face of the earth 
has its peculiar sepulchral rites. Some of these rites are curionsl^r 
simple, as in the case of the Mandan Indian, who builds for his deceased 
Mend a scaffolding of tall poles with a roof of willow withes, and 
thereon lays him, coffined in the hide of a newly-slain bufifalo, the hea^y 
folds of which conceal, besides the body, a generous supply of tobacco aad 
a pipe, to ease the tedium of the soul's long journey to Spirit-land ; 
other rites there are, gloomy and appalling to contemplate, as in the case 
of the rich man of Figi, whose grave must be paved with gra%B that lie 
may lie easy; said grass being so many of his wives and servants, 
deliberately strangled for the occasion. 

From this imperfect sketch, the reader may perhaps be able to judge 
the sort of matter he is invited to peruse. It may appear an undignified 
thing for an author to treat his book as though it were a cheese, — bo 
sampling it, and putting forth crumbs and little tastes of it that folks 
may discuss its flavour and take the entire Stilton or leave it ; but against 
this objection I would set the important fact that the said Stilton is not 
the churning of my brain,— of no one brain, in fact, but of fifty at least. 
For its shape and its mixing and its salting, I am responsible ; but the 
materials of which it is composed are furnished by many brave, honest, 
and diligent men, who, from time to time, have explored ther> earth's 
far-away nooks and comers, recording the marvellous things they have 
heard and seen. 

And now, with the reader's permission, we will go back to the little 
savage in his cradle. 
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SAVAGE BIETH AND BOYHOOD. 
CHAPTER I, 

The Malsgasey oracle Sikiddj— Wholesale infanticide in Figi— Birth of a Samoan— A stone cap for 
haby— How to make a flat-head— Abominable Chinook customs— The Sionz bahj and ito mother 
—A sarage lullaby— The baby soul's Journey to Paradise— Fate of twins in Equatorial Africa- 
Story of the spotted Cree baby— Ceremony of M idewi-gamig— Orand charge of ** medicine bags"— 
The altar of boogha— The mystery of the shells— A Now Zealand christening— Sneezing assent to 
a nam»— In the name of the prophet— Measles. 

^^^F I were requested to pronounce on tlie moral condition of 
Njb any newly discovered nation of savages, I should first of 
fl4l all enquire concerning the care and management of their 
^^^^ infant population. If I found that even by their parents, 
the helpless little things were regarded with about as much solici- 
tude as is usually manifested among us towards puppies and kittens ; 
if it appeared that births were regarded as misfortunes, or at least 
as unavoidable penalties, and that death in the cradle was a matter 
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of indifference, I Bhould be inclined to pronounce that the people of 
that nation were better left alone in it, and that to enlighten their 
minds would possibly be but to whet their vices, making them keener 
than before. But if I merely found my infant population a grubby 
and disagreeable one, naked but for a coating of oil and turmeric, or 
red brick earth, with the head flattened or elongated by artificial means 
according to the fashion of the country, or minus a little toe, or with 
a finger or so clipped off and offered a sacrifice to some goggle-eyed 
wooden monster, harboured in some neighbouring temple, and whose 
ugly semblance in miniature the mutilated infant wore about its neck ; 
if I found all this and no worse, I should not despair of one day con- 
verting such a nation to be as proper a one as ever trod the stiff- 
hedged paths of civilization ; for I could not but consider that however 
ttgjy were the ways of such a people, however revolting their customs 
appeared in our eyes, they were guided to an observance of the same by a 
love tainted only by misdirection, and that th^ anxiety evinced by the 
savage mother for the welfare of her little one, was of just as pure and 
unselfish a character as that which actuated your mother or mine, dear 
reader, when we were placed in the hands of the parson and sprinkled 
with water that we might become Christians. 

I am happy to say that neglect of their babies by savage mothers is 
rare, and that in thousands of cases they are — as babies — just as well off 
as the most polished specimens of human infant nature, produced in the 
most civilized regions, and in a condition to crow as contentedly and to 
kick as lustily. Foremost among the gloomy exceptions to this happy 
rule must be instanced Madagascar. There, as recorded by one of the 
most recent and conscientious of travellers — Ida Pfeiffer — as far as 
her observations extended, affection between parents and children is a 
thing altogether unknown. This would seem impossible, and but for 
one corroborative circumstance the reader might be excused if he 
reserved to himself the privilege of doubting the correctness of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer's judgment. 

The corroborative circumstance is this. The Malagaseys have a sort of 
divinity of all work (and who by the by is not imfrequently treated with 
much the same contumely as certain " maids" of that ilk) called Sikiddy. 
He Ib not a graven image of stone or wood, but simply a dozen or so 
of pebbles and hard little beans. When a Malagasey is bom, its father 
takes Sikiddy in the hollow of his hand and goes through much the same 
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eeremony as do Bchool-bojs when engaged in the game of '^ odd or eyen" 
with cherry stones, for the pnipose of ascertaining whether the new-horn 
baby tciU he lucky, K a certain number of these pebbles and beans roll 
in a certain direction, then father Malagasey congratulates his wife, for 
their child will be lucky, but if Sikiddy should declare that no luck is 
in store for the little stranger, then its parents conclude that it will be 
a mere waste of trouble, and a flying in the face of Sikiddy to burden 
themselyes with the poor little creature any longer. Still, cold-blooded 
murder is an awkward thing, and — well, after all, Sikiddy might be 
mistaken, or worse still, yindictive ; therefore another test shall be 
adopted. The baby shall be carried to a certain path through which 
great droyes of bullocks pass on their way to the feeding ground. In 
tiiiis path baby shall be laid, and if the heayy hoofs of the bullocks indorse 
Sikiddy's opinion that the child is '* unlucky, '^ of course it is no affair 
of the parents. Surely so troublesome a little wretch as a newly-born 
baby can haye nothing to complain of after two such profound authorities 
haye been consulted and haye declared against him ! 

Among the Figians again, the merest whim or fit of anger or caprice 
is sufficient excuse for a mother either to murder her child or to send for 
a professional murderess who will undertake the job for a small re- 
muneration. So at least, says the Eey. Thomas Williams, who for many 
years resided among the Figians, and had daily opportunity of obserying 
their habits and customs. '^ The extent of infanticide in some parts of 
this island reaches to nearer two-thirds than half. Abominable as it is 
it is reduced to a system, the professors of which are to be found in 
eyery yillage. I know of no case after the child is one or two days old ; 
and all destroyed after birth are females, because they are useless in war, 
or as some say, because they giye so much trouble. But that the former 
is the preyailing opinion appears from such questions as these put to 
persons who may plead for the little one's life : * Why liye ? Will she 
wield a club? will she poise a spear?' When a professed murderess is 
not near, the mother does not hesitate to kill her own child. With two 
fingers she compresses its nostr^, while with the thumb she keeps the 
jaw up close ; a few conyulsiye struggles follow, and the cruel hand of 

the mother releases her child to dig a graye in which to lay it 

The Figians are made up of contradictions. They often adopt orphans, 
for whom they display far more loye than for their own offspring. I 
should hesitate to giye the following illustration were I not well 
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acquainted with the parties concerned. Tokanana was slain in the 
last Mbna war in 1844, leaving a son and infant daughter, who were 
thrown on the care of their friends, the mother having been stranded 
and buried with her husband. The orphans were taken to the house 
of Tokanana's eldest brother, who provided wet nurses for the babe. 
He became, however, dissatisfied with this arrangement ; and as his wife 
was just then confined, he arranged with her to murder her own child 
that the adopted one might take its place and receive her care." 

One of the first lessons taught the Figian bom baby is to strike its 
mother, a neglect of which would beget a fear lest the child should 
grow up a coward. Several proofs of this, says Mr. Williams, I wit- 
nessed at Somoromo ; mothers leading their children to kick and tread 
upon the dead bodies of their enemies. The violent passions of revenge 
and anger are fostered in the native children, so that when offended they 
give full vent to their ftuy. Visiting on the same island a family who 
were mourning the recent slaughter of six of their friends, one of the 
first objects I saw was a good male — a man's dress, — ^much torn, by 
which sat a child of about four years old, cutting and chopping it with a 
large butcher's knife, while his own hand was covered with blood which 
flowed from the stump where shortly before his little finger had been cut 
off, as a token of affection for his deceased father. The male had 
been stripped from one of the party who had attacked the friends of 
the child. 

Let the above taste of terrible Figi suffice for the present, while we 
skip over to Samoa, another of the islands of the Pacific, and see how 
the newly-born Samoan baby fares. The hut is peacefld enough now, 
but three days ago, and just before baby was bom, there was a pretty 
bustle. Mamma Savage was very ill, and Papa Savage was in a terrible 
pucker. A dozen times in the course of the morning you might have seen 
him bowed to the dust before his household god, and earnestly entreat- 
ing it : '' Oh, Moso ! be propitious ; let this my child be preserved alive ! 
Be compassionate to us ; save my child, and we will do anything you wish 
as our redemption price." If the god appeared heedless of his prayer, he 
would turn to that of his wife, which stood in another comer of the house, 
and beseech it to the same effect. Nor would he, when the trouble was 
passed, shirk any promise he had made. If it were a mat, or even a canoe, 
as soon as possible it would be procured and handed to the priest, who, of 
course (!) punctually delivered it to Moso. Now, however, as before ob- 
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aerred, peace reigns in the hut ; Mamma lies on her couch of mats, with 
bar head supported by a wooden bolster (a piece of bamboo about three 
inchee in diameter, and standing on four short legs), and nurse is there 
engaged in the strange occupation of chewing cocoa-nut, and afterwards 
ftnining it through a shred of rag. But where is baby ? Guided by its 
mother's eyes you discover lying by the wall three smooth flat stones, 
arranged something like the brick-bat trap contrived by European juve- 
niles for the snaring of birds, and beyond this your astonished eyes are 
greeted by the sight of a naked little black body and a pair of chubby 
legs, quite hearty and promising and much more lively than one might 
expect of legs belonging to a head hidden under a heap of stones. 

It is, however, not a case of infanticide ; the stones form but the custo- 
mary cap worn for a season .by the Samoan baby, and to the end that its 
head may be of a '^ good shape." It may suit some folks very well to be 
content with just whatever shaped cranium nature may please to assign 
them, but the Samoan is not so easily pleased. His notion of a perfect 
head is one that is flat from the forehead to the crown, and straight from 
the chin to the temples. Such heads are not commonly produced by 
nature, but that is no bar to the realization of the Samoan's desire ; 
therefore, as soon as a child is bom, it is at once laid flat on its back, and 
the top and sides of its head are walled in with flat stones, heavy enough 
to impede the natural development of the skull. 

This lying apart from the mother necessitates the adoption of some 
other mode than the natural one of feeding, and so we come at the mys- 
tery of the nurse and the cocoa-nut chewing. The Rev. G. Turner, who 
Mded for nineteen years among this strange people, observes, ^' for the 
first three days the infSant was fed with the juice of the chewed kernel of 
the cocoa-nut, expressed through a piece of native cloth, and dropped into 

the mouth On the third day a woman of the sacred craft was 

>ent for to examine the mother's milk. A little was put into a cup with 
▼&t^ and two heated stones, and then examined. If it had the slightest 
cradled appearance, she pronounced it bitter and poisonous. This process 
^ repeated two or three times &4ay for several days, until it was 
drawn off free from coagulation, and then she pronounced it sweet and 
^lesome; and the child was forthwith permitted to partake of its 

(n)per nourishment Occasionally the god of the father, or of some 

niember of the family spoke, and expressly ordered that the child have 
smithing but the breast for an indefinite time. This was a mark of respect 
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to the god, and called his * banana.' In these cases the child grew aznaz- 
inglj, and was soon literally as plump as a banana." 

The Samoans are not the only savage nation that seek to improye the 
shape of their heads by artificial means. Near the river Columbia there 
reside certain Indians, who are distingoished from other tribes by the 
appellation of "flat-heads." In reality, however, it is only a section of 
the tribe — they who are called Chinooh — ^that constantly resort to the sin- 
gular custom of distorting the skull. As in the case of the Samoan, it is 
effected while the child is very young, and the bones are soft and carti- 
laginous. The child is placed in a kind of cradle, with its back lyin^ on 
a board, to which it is lashed with strong thongs. The back of the head 
is supported by a pillow of moss or rabbit-skins, and an inclined piece of 
wood is so placed over the forehead that, being fastened with cords and 
tightly pressed down, it gradually flattens the head to the required shape. 
This bandage is so fastened that it is attended with very little torture to 
the unconscious infant, — the pressure being very slight at first, but it is 
gradually increased. The length of time required to complete the flatten- 




A Chinook Head-fatting Machine. 

ing operation is from five to eight months. During this time the infant 
is never taken out ; the bandages are repeatedly removed for the purpose 
of cleansing, but the head and the shoulders are carefully kept in one 
position. When the infant requires the breast, the outer end of the lever 
that comes over the nose is loosed, and the cradle, occupant and all, is 
lifted up and turned aside so that the infant may come to the breast with- 
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out Bliiftmg its head. The cradle has a strap attached to it, so that while 
carrying the child it passes over the mother's forehead. This process 
giyes the head a most singular shape. Eyery day the infant's limbs are 
mbbed with oil to keep them supple and to prevent the mosquitos from 
stinging it. On comparing the skull of a Flat-head with that of any 
other Indian, it will be found that while in profile the top of the skull is 
ranarkably small (about two inches), in a front view it exhibits a great 
expansion on the sides and at the top, measuring about as much again 
as an ordinary skull. This is, of course, occasioned by pressing the occi- 
pital up, and the frt)ntal down. The brain is by this process greatly 
changed from its natural shape, but, according to the evidence of several 
eminent men who have examined them, the process in nowise inteiferes 
wiUi the intellectual functions. 

"On the contrary," attests Mr. Paul Kane, "the Mat-heads are 
generally considered fully as intelligent as the surrounding tribes who 
allow their heads to preserve their natural shapes ; and it is from amongst 
the Bound-heads that the Flat-heads take their slaves, looking with con- 
tempt even upon the Whites, for having round heads, the flat head 
being considered the distinguishing mark of freedom." 

Their intelligence, however, does not save them from being the most 
disgusting savages on the face of the earth, with the solitary exception, 
perhaps, of the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. Take one of their 
dishes as evidence— a dish, I warn you, sensitive reader, by no means 
dainty enough to set before the queen. "About a bushel of acorns are 
placed in a hole dug for the purpose, near to the entrance of the lodge or 
hut, covered over with a thin layer of grass, over which is laid about half 
a foot of earth. Every member of the family regards this hole as the 
special place of deposit of his urine, which is on occasions to be diverted 
from the legitimate receptacle. In this hole the acorns are allowed to re- 
main four or Ave months before they •are considered fit for use. However 
disgusting such an odoriferous preparation would be to people in civilized 
Uhy the product is regarded by them as the greatest of all delicacies." 

The intelligent Chinook is abominably dirty. He digs a hole about 
three feet deep and twenty feet square ; this he fences in and thatches over, 
and that is his house. The women wear a petticoat of cedar bark, and 
the men go quite naked. Combs are despised, and parasites encouraged 
amongst them, as tending to their amusement — ^monkey fashion literally. 
"On my questioning an Indian why he indulged in the nasty trick," 
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Bays Mr. Kane, ''he answered that they bit A»m, and he gratified Ids 
revenge by biting them in return." 

**I would willingly," says the above-mentioned gentleman, "give a 
specimen of the barbarous language of this people, were it possible «to 
represent by any combination of our alphabet the horrible harsh splutter- 
ing sounds wMch proceed from their throats, apparently unguided either 
by the tongue or lips. It is so difficult to acquire mastery of their lan- 
guage that none have attained it except those who have been bom among 
them. Their common salutation is, * Clak-ho-ah-yah', originating as I 
believe in their having heard in the early days of the fiir trade a gentleman 
named Clark frequently addressed by his friends * Clark, how are you?' 
This salutation is now applied to every white man, their own language 
affording no appropriate expression. Their language is also peculiar in 
containing no oath or any word conveying gratitude or thanks." 

From the Chinooks let us pass to the Sioux, long renowned as one of 
the most fierce and blood-thirsty tribes of North American Indians. 
Ever accustomed — ^first in her father's wigwam, and again in her husband's 
— ^to the constant excitement and anxiety that must naturally prevail in 
a house, the head of which is perpetually adorning himself with war- 
paint, or repairing the edges of his knives and little choppers ; whose 
constant talk is of battles or scalping forays gone by or to come, — it would 
not be surprising if the mother of such a house was found to be a not 
particularly solicitous parent, especially as her husband, being of such 
martial mind, has no time, even if he possessed the inclination (which is 
doubtful) either to cut wood for fuel, or to grub up a mite of land 
and plant com, or even to make hb own moccassins. All these labours 
the Sioux mother has to perform ; she is wood-cutter, and plougher, and 
sower, and reaper, and tailor, and boot maker, and cook to the entire 
family. Nevertheless, baby is never neglected. It is lashed to a straight 
board by bandages, which are laced tight behind the back, its feet resting 
on a broad hoop passed round the bottom of the board. A strap or broad 
strip of hide is passed round the back of the board and over the mother's 
forehead, as porters sometimes used to carry their loads. In this way the 
child is confined for seven months, and it is then released and carried in 
the folds of a blanket at the mother's back. Most fantastically are these 
Sioux baby-cases decorated with porcupine quills, and scraps of fur, and 
figures of men and animals, painted by the poor mother herself at such 
odd times as can be snatched from her multi£EuiouB duties. 
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From morning till night, wherever she may he going or whatever she 
may he doing, her hack is never free from the hurden of the cradle, and 
that for more than a year, except when hahy evinces a disposition for a 
ni^ and then, if mother is in the forest, she hangs the cradle to a con- 
venient bongh, and if at home to a post or beam, and as she swings it to 
and fro with a gentle rocking motion, sings to it as pretty a lullaby as 
the moet fastidious baby could desire. The reader may, perhaps, smile at 
the notion of a tender cradle song emanating from savage and imtutored 
lip»— even though they be those of a woman, but what does he say to the 
Sallowing, of which, to adopt the words of Dominech, the literal transla- 
tion being impossible, we are obliged to content ourselves with reproducing 
ihe sense, and not word for word of the original : — 

'* Balance, balance, thou pretty cot ; 
Roll on, roll on, aerial ware ; 
Bleep, deep, baby, sleep, sleep, 
For thy mother watches over thee. 
It is she who will ever rock thee ; 
Sleep, sleep, baby, sleep. 

" Little darling, thou art thy mother's love ; 
Sleep, sleep, my child, sleep, sleep ; 
Tiny cradle, balance, balance. 
Bock my baby near me ; 
Sweet darling, do not weep, 
For thy mother watches over thee. 

'* Roll on, roll on, aerial wave, 
Gently roll my sleeping babe ; 
His mother is near him watching 
That he may not be alone. 
Wave in the air thou pretty cot, 
"Wave, wave, sweet little child." 

Should baby cease to live, mother is not released, except that the weight 
•t her back is somewhat lightened at the expense, alas ! of a heart as 
heavy as lead. If her child dies, it is buried, and its place in the cradle 
is filled with black quills and feathers. Her stedfast belief is that the 
baby's spirit has been charmed into the feathers, and that it will remain 
tiioe till the little thing is old enough to walk to Paradise ; and so in 
the midst of her labours she will be found singing and chatting, and 
looking lovingly over her shoulder at the lifeless feather bunch, for all 
the world as though it were a living crowing baby. No matter how 
Wry or how cruel their load, they will faithfully carry the feather- 
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freighted cradle hundreds of weary miles, home up rather than home 
down hy the senseless encumhranoe. 

As reference is made in a preceding paragraph to Paradise and a 
child's difficulty in airiTing thereat, it may he as well at this point to 
giye the reader some notion of the North American Indian's heUef in the 
matter. An intelligent old Ojihheway, when questioned hy Mr. Kohl on 
the suhject, instructed that gentleman that out of the earth there grew a 
path, from which hranched several lesser paths, four on one side and fonr 
on the other. These paths, however, although pleasant and inviting to 
the eye, are delusive, and lead only to harren deserts, ahounding with 
nakedness and misery. The true path is the straight one, and this the 
properly trained soul traverses till he sees a large and luscious strawherry. 
The strawberry is of extraordinary dimensions, and a terrible temptation 
to a faint and weary soul. Moreover there stands a man earnestly pressing 
the pilgrim to eat his fill of the strawberry, at the same time praising its 
cooling qualities and exquisite flavour. Woe to the unlucky soul, how- 
ever, who listens to the voice of the tempter : his chances of Paradise, if 
not entirely at an end, are most seriously retarded. 

However, he escapes the strawberry ordeal scatheless, and journeying 
on, by and by arrives at a broad river, very deep and very turbulent, the 
only means of crossing which is by a great tree that extends across t^e 
water to within a few feet of the opposite bank. Carefully treading this 
narrow bridge, the anxious soul proceeds till he arrives at the end of it, 
and then jumps the gap and gains the shore. 

Now it is at this gap that the weak little infant soul finds the cHmax 
to its troubles. Even supposing that its wavering feet have enabled 
it to trace the difficult path — that its unsuspecting mind has escaped the 
temptation of the strawberry — here is a chasm that it can never span; 
and being bound to attempt it, will tumble into the river, and become 
straightway a fish or a toad. This it is that causes the Ojibbeway mother 
such poignant grief, and tempts her to the wicked wish that some one of 
her grown relations may die just in the nick of time, and so be able to 
accompany her babe and land it safely in Paradise. But no relation dying, 
then, as before hinted, she makes up a doU of the dead child's clothes and 
toys, and by continuing to lavish on it all the love and attentions pre- 
viously bestowed on the living child, hopes to coax the little one's spirit 
to stay with her until it is old enough to set out on the perilous journey. 
Although I find it nowhere expressly declared, there can be little doubt 
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tiiat the religions belief of the Sionx — at least, as relates to dead children 
—is the same as that of the Ojibbeway, and that the bnnch of feathers 
and the '* doll of sorrow" are synonymons. 

In ^e conrse of his wanderings among the Mosqnito Indians, Mr. Bard 
bid his attention drawn to the manner in whicb women recently become 
mothers are treated in that region, in a rather surprising manner. One 
day, while ont on a hunting excursion, he approached an isolated hut 
vith the intention of begging a draught of water ; before, however, he 
oonld reach the door, it was flung violently open, and there emerged from 
tiie building two old women, who, without inquiring the intruder's busi- 
nen, commenced abusing him and pelting him vigorously with handfuls of 
ibrest litter. '' I thought this rather inhospitable," writes Mr. Bard, 
" and was disposed at first not to leave ; but finally thiuTring there must 
be some reason for aU this, I retraced my steps. I afterwards found upon 
inquiry that the hut was devoted to the women of the village during their 
confinement. As this period approaches they retire to this secluded place, 
where they remain in the care of two old women for two moons. While 
the woman is so confined to the hut, no one is allowed to approach it, and 
all persons are especially cautious not to pass it to the windward, for it is 
imagined that by so doing the wind which supplies the breath of the 
newly-born child would be taken away, and it would die." 

It does not invariably happen among savages that superstition leads to 
the development of parental affection ; in many instances the former rides 
nmgh-shod over the latter, and the number of innocents sacrificed to its 
merciless hoofs is terrible to think of. Should twins be bom to an 
African savage, the father instead of rejoicing at such unlocked for good 
lock, sees in the event something ominous, and, skulking away to a dark 
coiner, discusses the matter with his fetish, and decides which of the 
twins shall be murdered. The people of Apingi (Equatorial Africa) are 
even less mercifitl, and choke off their twins as fast as they appear. 

In the matter of teething, more than one barbarous people hold opinions 
singularly at variance with our own. A civilized child arriving at that 
interesting and critical period of its existence is carefully tended, and 
fihonld its poor littie incisors be slow to break way through the gum, 
there are all sorts of soothing syrups, and powders, and gum rings, and 
m extreme cases — the lancet. But among our savage brethren — ^the Bak- 
wains, of South Africa, and the Wazaramo, a tribe of American Indians 
residing near the Great Lake— to cut an upper tooth before a lower is an 
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unpardonable sin, and something much more formidable than a lancet is 
applied to the child's throat instead of its gums. 

Still, even among the most profound heathens, there do occasionally 
occur instances where maternal love will — at least for a time — bravely 
fight against the decrees of inhumanity, though they be believed in, and 
thought righteous by the people that observe them. Such an instance is 
recorded by a creditable authority as occurring among the Gree tribe of 
Indians. A certain Cree baby was bom strong and healthy, and to all 
appearance as like other Cree babies as could be desired. In the course 
of a year or so, however, it began to change colour, not wholly, but in 
patches, which were of a pinky- white hue. Such a case was without 
precedent, and there was some difficulty as to how it should be treated, — 
especially as the mother of the child was the daughter of a strong chiefs 
whom it was not politic to run the risk of offending. The "Grand 
Medicine," or priest, was finally consulted, and after hearing the parti- 
culars' of the affair, he returned a verdict of death against the little Cree 
boy, sagely arguing that a child who was neither one thing nor the other 
in colour, would certainly grow up to be neither one thing nor the other 
in heart; that such an one would probably be a traitor, or, to put it 
at the mildest, could not possibly make either a brave warrior or a tnist- 
worthy councillor, and that therefore it would be better to put him out 
of the world at once. 

So said " Grand Medicine ; " but the parti-coloured boy's mother was of a 
different way of thinking. Point-blank she reftised her consent to her 
child's death ; but when her kinsmen looked threatening and hinted about 
consequences, she appeared to be moved, and only stipulated that ahe 
might be allowed to destroy the boy how she chose. To this they agreed, 
an€ next day the parti-coloured boy had disappeared, the mother declaring 
that she had murdered it. ''How?" asked they. <'I strangled it, and 
hid it in a cave," replied she; but her kinsmen, including even her 
husband and her father, shook their heads : '' bring us proo^" said they, 
** show us his head, and we will believe it." 

She replied, with an assumption of pride, that she was the daughter 
of a chief, and of a race of chiefiB, and could not stoop to convince them 
that she was not a liar : and so for tiie time there was an end to the 
discussion. 

But the affair was not forgotten. There had been a mystery about the 
disposal of the boy that was not pleasant, and though they said nothing, 
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there was a coldness manifested towards her by her kinsfolk that was not 
to be mistaken. Her father passed her as though she were no child of his, 
and her husband was an altered man. For seyen months she bore this, 
pining away, and neyer complaining, till one afternoon while the council 
was sitting in the lodge she walked in, without warning, and laid at her 
husband's feet the head of ber poor little despised boy, whom she had 
hidden in a cave and secretly nurtured until the contumely of ber people 
made her a desperate woman and a murderess. 

Let us pass from the terrible to the pleasant, and discuss the ceremony 
of christening among savages. Except in New Zealand and a few other 
places, Ihe bestowal of names is regarded with little concern ; indeed, only 
that it is incompatible with conyenience, it is doubtful if thousands of 
sayage folk would ever be named at all. This is specially the case among 
the TndiauR of Korth America, who, so far from desiring to perpetuate 
tiie names of their ancestors by conferring them on their children, 
regard such a course as extremely wicked, and yery anxiously avoid it. 
Ko name is regarded as too ridiculous to bestow on an Indian baby, and in 
a single family may be found Fharahy the crow ; KiatM Chsestechey the wasp ; 
Kanoonay the bull frog ; Sekalkeey the grasshopper : while little Choola^ 
the fox, hanging against the wall of the tent in his tikinagan, looks gravely 
down on his oddly-named brothers and sisters. Should the eldest bom 
—say the Fox — ^by possessing a cunning spirit, and becoming a crafty man 
of war, retain the name conferred on him in his infancy, then his parents 
wOl also adopt the name in addition to, or instead of, that they may 
previously have borne, calling themselves ChoolUngg$ and Cfhoolkslih, — 
the fathCT and the mother of the fox. Should the Fox die, hb parents 
will take the name of his next brother, or if there should not be one, then 
they return to their original name. It must not be supposed, howeveri 
that this ceasing to use the name of a dead son arises from a wish to wipe 
his memory entirely from among his kindred ; on the contrary, such is 
the affidction retained by them, that should the name of the deceased be 
mentioned in their hearing, months after, it will often be enough to set 
ihe whole family wailing and mourning for the rest of the day. 

Among certain tribes of North American Indians, there prevails a 
ceremony of baptism, and known as Mtdewi-gamig, The initiated are 
called Midh, and comprise an extensive brotherhood, pledged to strict 
observance of the religious rites and ceremonies of the tribe, but, as it 
would seem, with no special mission to propagate the same. 
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The '^ temple wigwam" (for so Midewi-gamig may be translated) is 
described as being built of green boughs interwoven among timber sap- 
ports, and extending the length of forty feet, with a door at the eaatem 
end for admission, and another for exit at the western end. Besides the 
elders of the order (men usually holding the position of chiefs,) there are 
present their spouses and all baby's relatives and friends — ^men, women, and 
children; and aU with their faces painted a brilliant red. As for baby 
he lies on the grass tied m his cosy tikinagan, impassive and unconcerned 
as might be expected of a child of a breed of men educated to bear torture 
with a smiling face and greet death with contempt. Hung about the 
posts at the entrance to tiie temple, are the presents — the coloured calico 
and the tobacco offered by the child's father to the priests. In the 
middle of the temple stands a large narrow drum and a drumstick^ or 
rather mallet fastened to the end of a long wand. 

The proceedings were opened (I speak through Mr. Eohl) by the oldest 
of the priests (who wore tremendous plated earrings and a great silver 
ring through his nose) making a speech in which he explained to those 
present the solemn purpose for which they had met, and after a prayer 
to the Great Spirit, concluded by giving the audience his blessing. 

After this address, a procession was formed of all the Mid^s, while the 
father of the child and the guests rose and leaned against the sides of the 
wigwam. The priests walked one after the other, with their medicine 
bag in their right hand. These medicine bags, eaUed '* pindjigossan" in the 
Ojibbeway language, were made of the skins of various animals ; one 
of the wild cat, another of the bear, a third of the otter, a fourth of 
the skiu of a snake ; and all retained more or less the shape of these wild 
beasts, as head and tail and sometimes legs and feet were left on. They 
were all Med with valuable and sacred matters, of course not visible. 
The Indians imagine that a spirit or breath is exhaled from the bags, 
possessing the power to blow down and kill a person, as well as to restore 
him to life and strength again. 

The proceedings of the procession were based on this supposition. The 
Mid^s held their bags at charge, like Cossacks hold their lances in 
attacking, and trotted up at a sharp pace to the victim they had selected. 
The drum was beaten powerfully the while, and the rattle of the cala- 
bashes filled with peas, was incessant. The Mid^s also accompanied their 
steps by a sort of war-yell, which increased in noise in proportion to 
their speed, and grew quicker in time the nearer they drew to the 
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Tidaniy much after this style : Ho ! ho ! — ^hohohoho !— o! o! o! o! o! On 
i^proaching one of the guests a 'Mid6 made a stab at him with the bag, 
and the person assailed fell back immediately, and lay on the ground. 

As soon as a Mid^ had blown down his patient he relaxed his speed 
and hifl ^' ho ! ho !" and walked round the lodge to a slower time, turned 
back, and trotted to his place to start once more, as soon as the bag had 
colleeted sufficient strength to upset another patient. As the seyen or 
^^t priests ran about continually, all the spectators before long lay on 
the ground, like a hoose of cards blown down by the wind. 

It was a very comical sight, and some behaved with considerable 
drcdlery. I shall never forget the behaviour of a strangely bedizened 
old man, who rushed upon the priest with a wild yell, took a prodigious 
bound and puffed out his cheeks, as if aiding his medicine bag. The 
girls, too, as they lay in a heap, nudged each other and giggled as if 
conscious of the effect the scene must produce on an impartial witness. 
But all this smiling and tittering was in secret. The ceremony gener- 
ally proceeded in a very reputable manner, and though it lasted so long, 
everybody appeared to know the part he had to play so accurately that 
no mistake occurred, and all went on wilh the regularity of our military 
manoeuvres. 

After Ihe destructiTB powers of the medicine bags had been mani- 
fested, tkebr holy and reviving strength had to be displayed. This 
1FB8 effected precisely in the same fashion, but no one ventured to stir 
hand or foot till breathed on by the enchanted animals ; I even noticed 
this among the merry tittering girls. One of them had been overlooked 
by the priest, and though she was indulging in a quiet grin, she did not 
dare rise of her own accord. One of the girls timidly recalled the priest 
and pointed out his oversight. He came back, held his otter bag to her, 
and up she jumped. 

This ceremony at an end, the father of the child who, by the by, was 
fully equipped as for war, took up the tikinagan and bore it on his arms 
towards the priests, five or six women following, and standing in a row 
when he stopped. The father made a speech, the priest replied, and 
then the drum was beat and the peas rattled in the calabashes, and 
everybody danced including the father of the baby with the tikinagan 
still resting on his arms. 

*As fresh blowings down with the medicine bags now again set in with 
a vigour that promised a long continuance, Mr. Kohl went away and 
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returned in the afternoon. Things were prettj much as he had left 
them, except that the medicine had set the company on its legs, and 
there was introduced into the middle of the temple a heap of green 
boughs covered with a cloth. 

After an energetic speech of the high-priest, everybodj in the temple 
(Hr. Kohl was outside, peeping through the boughs) marched round the 
cloth-covered heap, each stooping in turn and regarding it earnestly. 
Bound and round they went scrutinizing the cloth at every turn, and 
twisting and contorting their mouths in a most unaccountable manner. 
At last the leader spat out two little shells, and the ice thus broken, 
everybody commenced to spit out shells which rolled together to the 
middle of the cloth. As each was delivered of his shell, he grew at 
once composed and allowed his mouth to resume its proper shape, while 
he regarded his neighbours with an air expressive of intense relief. 

Then all present took it in turn to bang at the drum with the mallet, 
at the same time chaunting '' God hath given us this Mid^ order and I 
rejoice that I am a member. Hohohoho! o! o! o! o! o!" 

This virtually concluded the christening ceremony, but still a most 
important thing remained to be done,— the making over by the priest 
to the father in trust for the child such mysterious charms and amulets 
as would be useful to him in after Hfe. '* As I sat close to him I could 
see what the priest brought him. One came with a paper parcel, which 
he carefully undid ; after removing several coverings, a pinch of snow- 
white powder was visible, which the priest showed the father and 
delivered to him while explaining the virtues of the powder in the 
minutest detail. The father listened with open mouth, and carefully hid 
the recipe in his medicine bag. We could not, however, understand 
any of the directions, for the priest spoke in a mysterious whisper. 
Another priest brought a small bundle of dried roots fastened together 
with a red riband. He hung it on the child's wooden cradle, and said 
in a loud voice, what was translated to me— 'This shaU guide him 
through Hfe.' All sorts of things were then suspended fr(Hn the cradle : 
a thimble, some shells, etc. The number of presents was considerable, 
among them being several uscM matters, such as a little bag of fine 
wheat flour, and another filled with the grain of the wild rice. The 
father, the shaggy old brave, sat half ashamed, as all these fine things 
collected around him." 

Among the barbarians of New Zealand, Shakespeare's query '< What's 
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in a name T* can scarcely be said to apply. Not only does the cog- 
Bflmen of a Kew Zealander serve to summon and distinguish him, it 
is also indicatiye in many cases of the sort of man he is; and as he does 
ui receive Ms third and final christening till fairly and independently 
onbarked in life, the appellation is generally a tolerably correct one. 
In the course of his life he receives three names. The first, however, 
ii of small account, and generally bestowed by the parents themselves ; 
stiil it has its significance. K it be a cross baby and whines incessantly 
at the breast^ it would be called pooka or pig, and as such would be 
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seriously spoken of by its brothers and sisters, and enquired afber by 
relations and fHends. An English mother, doting on her baby, persists 
on calling it "duck o' diamonds," or '*ittle tootsey ;" under the same 
eiicimistances the savage mother calls her little one, nisS one (or, " lively 
Htfle grub") ; mouri (heart's blood), etc., and which although somewhat 
unpleasantly suggestive of mamma's cannibal tendency is meant to express 
an equal amount of endearment. 

This baby name suffices until the child becomes old enough to undergo 
a jouniey to the residence of the priest, who after planting a sapling 
as the child's " sign of life," and holding to its ear the limb of an idol 
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that the mana or virtae of the wooden god may enter into the little 
creature, proceeds to chaiint a form of which the following is a 
translation :-» 

Wait till I pronoimoe your name — 

What is your name ? 

listen to your name, 

This is your name— 

Wai Kui Maneane. 

This last is the name of one of the child's ancestors, and the priest 
continues to enumerate a long list till — as says the Bey. B. Taylor, who 
descrihes the ceremony — the child sneeuSf when the priest stops, and the 
last name uttered by him is that to which the child is entitled. Although 
Hr. Taylor makes no mention of snuff as entering into the ceremony, 
there is a suspicion that it must be introduced, otherwise it would be a 
speculation whether the priest would not arrive sheer at the end of the 
ancestral tether before a naturally acquired cold in baby's head settled 
the important business. 

After the child has sneezed his assent to a name, the priest proceeds 
to deliver a very sensible exhortation, and which, be it observed, includes 
a recommendation of the virtue of early rising. 

** Clear the land for food, 
Be strong to work ; 
You be angry and industrious ; 
You be courageous ; 
You must work ; 
You must work before the dew 
Is off the ground." 

If the child be a female the ceremony is different. It is not stated 
whether the little lady is privileged to sneeze her approbation of a name, 
— ^probably not, judging from the harsh and unpolite exhortation that 
follows the christening : — 

** Seek food for thyself with panting for breath, 
Seek food for thyself with panting for breath ; 
Weave garments for thyself with panting for breath." 

In the case of the male he retains his second name until — ^if he be the 
eldest son — ^his father dies, when he forsakes the name conferred on huQ 
by the priests, and takes that of his deceased parent. With the second 
and other sons, however, the baptismal name is retained^ until the indivi- 
dual performs some feat, or has some hand in a business from which a 
name may be obtained. For instance, the widow of Matene Buta, who 
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was taken prisoner daring the last New Zealand war, and cnielly hung to 
commemorate the event, called her infant who was bom after its father's 
death, lUpeko, the hung. Te Hewhew, with fifby of his tribe, was oyer- 
whelmed by a great landslip; his surviving son assumed the name of 
JSbrongukUj the sliding landslip. 

Taylor relates that inoffensive men will take names denoting their 
affection for domestic comfort and a peacefdl Hfe : — Kai Euha is sugar 
eater ; Riga IKti, sheets ; Te Kapa, tea-cup ; Te Kera, tea-kettle ; Iktpetha, 
tobacco. Nor even is the final abode of man lost sight of; Kamena, coffin, 
is a favourite appellation. Names are made to chronicle the introduction 
of new articles, and to record any striking event. In the year 1854 the 
measles broke out for the first time in New Zealand, and sure enough, in a 
very short time afterwards, a child was presented for baptism, with the 
earnest request of its parents that it might be called Measles, 

To ask a New Zealand chief his name is to insult him, as, according to 
his way of thinking, the question implies that he is a person of such small 
consequence, that his name is unknown. Sarcasm is a quality which the 
savage is not deficient in, and when alluding to another who assumes too 
much, will say, '' Oh yes, he is a great chief indeed, wherever he goes they 
enquire who he isJ^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

The MTige baby and the dTiUied— The eecret of lore for babfet— Turned ont to die— The eaTage** 
horror of death— Filial afllection of the Figiane— How the ancient Choctaws serred their priaoners 
^Female tortnrera—Endoranoe of a Katatlba ^brare— A terrible night's work— Old Soranej — 
« Warming" an uncle— The rerenge of Mahtotopa— An h>o1o87 'iv gossiping — Scalp law — 
ChiTalry of ICahtotopa— Torture test of the QJibbeways— Trussing a human being— The finish ing 
stroke— Diabolical dance— The " medidne *' bag— The draam of lifo. 

lOM the period of the young savage's outgrowth of his 
babyhood till advancmg in years he attains a certain in- 
dependence, and stepping forth dedares himflelf, we hear 
very little about him. This, however, is not at all sur- 
prising; exactly the same system prevails amongst us. When Baby 
Bunting is bom it is regarded as little short of a miracle of interest ; it 
is gorgeously arrayed, nurse carries it as though the least jolting would 
spill its precious Hfe, mamma regards it with a light in her eyes, and a 
joy pervading her entire face, not to be produced by all the diamonds that 
ever were dug from the earth and polished and set in circlets of gold, nor 
by aay fifby of the most wondrously dainty bonnets the millinery world 
ever yielded ; and even grumpy papa, who from long experience knows 
what comes of babies, is constrained to pinch the dimpled cheek of the 
little stranger, and to snap his fingers at it and to utter for its delectation, 
sounds about as musical as mi^t emanate from an affectionate bear. 
Being a merchant and with a position to maintAiTi, it is not wonderM 
that he should quietly chuckle over a rise or fall in indigo, that his 
countenance should become radiant as the morning's paper informs him 
that tallow is "brisk" or that hides are " dull," but what fevourable 
variation in the market value of any of the earth's products in which he 
deals, ever so puckered his mouth with smiles, or so set his eyes a twink- 
ling as the contemplation of this his seventh son and eleventh child ? 

All this, just so long as baby remains utterly helpless, and without 
ability to acknowledge in any shape or kind his sense of your behayiour 
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towards him. It is as well that it is so, for this among other reasons, 
that you might occasionally be filled with dismay to find baby regarding 
as deliberate torture what you intended as tender kindness. There, how- 
eyer, lie lies in his tiny crib or in your arms, unconscious as a doll of 
an your complimentary addresses, and swallowing with touching con- 
fidence and placidity whatever it may please you to place in its poor 
little maw. He is so completely in your power. His tiny lips would 
pert as readily to receive from your hand deadly poison as innocent milk ; 
were you cruel enough you could stifle the life in him as easy as though 
be were a mouse ; you have only to lie him along the ground and so 
leave him, and there he will abide till death stops his crying. This is 
witliout doubt the — ^weU — I was about to write — the secret of the uni- 
Teisal love for babies, but what everybody knows and everybody feels, 
caimot be a secret. Nor need anybody conscious of the feeling grow 
ixiflated with self esteem ; for to be without love for little children is to 
be lower than the cat, who will knowingly enter the open jaws of 
death to rescue her progeny — ^more brutal than the baboon who, rather 
than abandon its young one to the pursuing hunters, wiU hug it to her 
l^east, and so labour and stumble along till she is within range of the 
iatal bullet, 

Asy however, with the brutes so with the savage, and as with the 
savage — ^in a modified degree of course — so with civilized folks; with 
the growing strength and stature of baby, idolization of it diminishes. It 
is still a nice little thing, of course, a dear healthy hearty darling — very 
hearty— so are the other seven; indeed — well, well— one had better 
pay the butcher than the doctor, and you are only too happy to know 
that you are able to provide for all their wants. Such observations are 
made a hundred times a day, and by the most affectionate of civilized 
parents ; may be, as observations, they are not decidedly objectionable, 
but still there may be found in them a tinge of the sort of resignation 
that one feels while enduring a slight pinching infiicted by a pair of 
otherwise thoroughly satisfactory weather-proof boots ; it is only another 
phase of the butcher and doctor question ; honey is not to be gathered 
without peril of bee stings, nor roses without the chance of a brush with 
a thorn. 

This is the condition of things fix>m a civilized point of view ; regarded 
with savage eyes its aspect is somewhat different. The savage as a rule 
inherits from his father nothing but a few hunting implements, and with 
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the aid of these his larder must be supplied. If the hut contains no other 
human inhabitant but himself and his squaw, wh j ever so small a deer 
brought down by the blow-gun or the arrow, means meat for three days 
at least — ^the weary hunter meanwhile gorging and dozing on his mat ; 
but if there should be in camp half-a-dozen wide-mouthed, long-bodied 
boys and girls, a moderately successful day's hunting represents but a 
single day's feasting, and should there be no luck, the long bodies go lean 
and the half-dozen mouths just now expectantly ajar and awaiting the 
pleasant coming of papa — the feathers stuck in his hair dancing and 
bobbing by reason of the weight of venison weighting papa's shouldOTs — 
fall dismally awry, as he is seen looming from the shadow of the forest, 
footsore, and lighter laden even than when he set out, because of the 
arrows he has wasted. Papa, the savage, in his benighted condition, may 
be excused, if under such circumstances he grows a little irritable, think- 
ing on what a dreadful lot of bears-meat the six wide mouths put out of 
sight only yesterday, and on what a much sleeker and happier man he 
would be if he had to hunt only for his own belly. Mind, it is not asserted 
that he does grumble that so many mill stones should hang about his 
neck or that he endeavours to shake them off ; it would rather seem that 
he patiently toiled for them until they are able to help then^ves, and 
with no other incentive than affection. 

It would be comparatively pleasant if one were able to record that the 
behaviour of the young savage, wherever he is found, towards the old 
and decrepid, was as in the above quoted case of the conduct of the adult 
savage towards his children, so much that of civilized countries that no 
one has thought it worth while to make special mention of it. Kindness 
to the aged may be — ^nay, assuredly is the rule, but there are a few cruel 
exceptions — ^Figi and the Bakalai tribe of Southern Africans among the 
number. ** Once," writes M. Du Chaillu, " an old man, poor, naked, and 
leau as death himself and barely able to walk, hobbled into a Bakalai 
village where I was staying. Seeing me, the poor old fellow came to 
beg some tobacco— their most cherished solace. I asked him where he 
was going. 

"I don't know." 

" Where are you from ?" 

He mentioned a village a few miles off. 

" Have you no friends there ?" 

"None." 
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** l^o son, no danghter, no brother, no sister?" 
" None." 
** You are sick." 
** They droye me away for that." 
"What will you do?" 
"Die." 

" A few women came up to him and gave him water and a little food. 
Bnt the men saw death in his eyes ; they droye him away. He went 
sadly away as though knowing and submitting to his fate. A few days 
after his poor lean body was found in the wood." 

In the aboye quoted case it would seem that terror of the sight 

of death rather than neglect of life instigated the people to behaye with 

sach inhumanity towards the poor old fellow, and in all probability a 

young man or woman " with death in her eyes," would be treated just 

as unceremoniously. As M. Chaillu obseryes of this awfully ignorant 

people, it is as thou^ all their liyes they were yainly fleeing from the 

dread face of death. This is the refrain of all their sad songs, '' Death 

is the end." ^' Kow we liye ; by and by we shall die, then we shall be 

no more." ** He is gone ; we shall neyer shake his hand again ; neyer 

more hear him lau^." Should a grown person die in a Bakalai yillage 

the stability of the place receiyes a yiolent shock ; should a second die 

within a little time-^yen though the dread eyent should occur in the 

dead of night — ^the whole settlement is panic-stricken, men and women 

ran from hut to hut, cowering and hiding their faces as they mn, lest 

the horrible ''witch power" that is abroad should pursue them and 

match away their breath : the doleM news is whispered, and in less than 

an hour the whole settlement is on the march, leaying death to stalk 

bootless through the empty yillage. 

The Figians, howeyer, aihong whom death is so familiar a sight, haye 
not this excuse for serving their old folk crueUy, nor do they pretend it. 
What they do adyance is, that since we all haye to make our appearance 
in the next world in precisely the same condition as we Icaye this, it 
must be better to reserve some bodily strength and freshness for paradise 
—especially as one has to remain for ever in the condition in which one 
enters. Should a parent grow old and begin to show symptoms of decay 
—we have the Eey. Mr. Williams* authority for the assertion— one of 
his grown sons wiU come to him, and in the kindest manner suggest that 
he has liyed now a goodish many years — till he has begun to stoop indeed, 
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and bis hair is taming grey ; will he be kind enough to consider the 
propriety of giving up the ghost as soon as possible ? '^ What a shocking 
thing it will be for your relations," urges the tender-hearted son, " to see 
you go crawling through the village so feeble that you need a staff to 
support you. Picture to yourself, my father, the. disgraceM sight, and 
allow me to club you, or would you prefer to be strangled ?" In some 
cases the father consents on the spot, and the son does the murder off 
hand, or maybe the parent begs a respite of a week, faithfully promisiiig 
to be ready at the end of that time. Generally he keeps his promise ; but 
should he be fEont-hearted and not make a punctual appearance, the son 
makes no scruple of hunting him out and despatching him without 
further ceremony. In the destruction of their decrepid parents, says Mr. 
Williams, the Figians sometimes plead affection ; but in many cases no 
attempt is made to disguise the fact that father was growing very weak 
and troublesome and there was no use in his living any longer. It is a 
startling but incontestable fact that in Figi there exists a general system 
of parricide, which ranks too in all respects as a social institution. In 
their estimation the use of the rope instead of a dub is a mark of love so 
strong that they wonder when a stronger is demanded. 

The Indians of the North-west of America must likewise plead guilty to 
the iTibninftTi custom of deserting their old folk. In their case, however, 
as in the case of the Bakalai of Equatorial AMca, it is regarded by all 
parties rather as a hard necessity and one that must be borne with 
resignation then as an act of cruelty. Dominech relates of certain savages 
of the north west, that when the tribe is on the point of emigrating 
the relatives and Mends of any infirm old man, who is to be abandoned, 
assemble to bid him adieu ; they then place near him a vase full of water, 
some meal, and some wood to feed the fire, by which he is laid. '^ My 
children,'' he says to them, '' I am too feebre and too old to walk ,* our 
nation is poor and you must travel to the land where you wiU find food. 
My days are numbered and I am a burden to my children. I cannot 
follow you and I desire to die. Be of good courage and do not think of 
me, for I am no longer good for anything ; and I shall soon depart for 
the land of shadows to join my fathers and wait for my children." After 
listening to these touching words, each one takes leave of the old man 
and presses his hand. The poor deserted creature soon dies of hunger, 
and his body is devoured by beasts of prey. Kothing is more touchiiig 
then these separations. On the one hand one hears the cries of the 
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diildTen and relatiyes ; on the other, one witnesses the calm resignation 
of tiie aged or infirm fathers and mothers. Sometimes a little hut of 
dried grass is constmcted for them as a protection from the heat of the 
son, or the severity of the weather, and as mnch provision as possible 
is collected near them, before they are abandoned to their miserable fate. 

However we may regard this incomprehensible behaviour on the part 
of botii children and parents, one thing is certain, it camiot possibly be 
attributable solely to savagery ; indeed, the impulsive, unreasoning savage 
with but his belly to guide him, would be the very last person to consent, 
nay, to suggest that he had better be lefb alone in the wildemess to die 
of thirst and hunger. Without doubt he would indignantly refuse to 
be driven off, and follow the troop as long as he could put one foot 
before the other. Talk of an ignorant impulsive savage acting so, in 
what respect would the conduct of the most cultivated man in civilized 
Europe differ from his under the circumstances ? Would he not, with his 
refined sense of right and wrong, regard his desertion as a thing too 
monstrous to be believed ? True, he might draw on his Christian know- 
ledge for sufficient comfort to enable him to bear his great grievance, 
but unless he were a very saintly person he would certainly find a 
difficulty in weeding his heart of bitterness and lying down to die at 
peace with all men. 

Who can doubt, however, that the Abb^ Domenech's savage, and all 
such men, do lie down to die contented and serene — waiting for death, not 
£&arfiilly, but rather as a weary traveller who, thirsty and prostrate by 
tiie way-side, hails the approach of a maid with a water pitcher. Well, 
bow is such an end attained ? solely and wholly by Sd/ucation, a life-long 
observation of a religion which, however objectionable to civilized folk, 
is without doubt, powerful to hold the body in the reins of the mind, and 
tbat to the very end of the chapter. The sole aim of this savage's life is to 
learn how to meet death indifferently, let him come in whatever shape he 
may, — ^by the tomahawk, by the scalping knife, by the bullet, by flood, 
or by fire, l^ot only does he know that by one of these his death may 
come, he is desirous that it may be so ; he wishes, like the Saxon earl 
of old, " to die on his legs, like a man, and not crouching like a cow." 
If be be of a fighting tribe (and there are few exceptions) he never knows 
but that to-morrow may bring war, and that three things alone can 
spring from it — ^victory, retreat, or capture and death by torture. A 
savage at war is a savage indeed. Sis ferocious spirit is only refreshed 
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by the scent of blood, and his rancour is still hot when the bodies of his 
slain of the morning lie in the evening stark and cold on the battle-field. 
It has not been a fight as a final settlement of a dispute, but a long and 
bloody struggle for prisoners ; the labour of war in the day to provide 
for the pastime of torture in the evening. Traveller writers have from 
time to time ventured to picture the terrible orgies indulged in by this 
and that savage nation, on the return of their men of war with a batch 
of captive wretches, and by so doing have risked their character for 
veracity. " True in the main, no doubt," said the sceptical reader, ** but 
most unsparingly coloured and varnished." K however there be truth 
in a ^' cloud of witnesses," it is not too much to affirm that romandst 
never yet penned a horror that a savage has not perpetrated, and with 
such refinement as the civilized brain is incapable of conceiving. Just 
as true is it, and infinitely more marvellous, that the torture was never 
yet invented that the savage will not bear without a blink of the eye 
or a quiver of the lip. Before we discuss the sort of education that 
will 4endow a man with such wondrous fortitude, let us see the sort of 
torture it may be his ill luck to encounter, taking our examples from 
the most reliable sources ; the most ancient as well as the most modem : 
. — from Mr. James Adair, who a hundred years ago spent forty years 
of his life among the Cherokees and the Crees, and the Choctaws 
and the Katahbas ; to the admirable Abb^ Domenech who returned frx>m 
his wanderings in the Great Desert of North America as it were but 
yesterday. 

When a company returns from war — says Mr. Adair, speaking of 
the Choctaws, who at that time were a great nation, numbering 
thousands where they now scarcely number hundreds — and come in 
view of their own town, they follow the leader one by one in a direct 
line, each a few yards behind the other to signify the triumph. If they 
have not succeeded, or any of their warriors are lost, they return quite 
silent. They camp near their town all night on a large square plot of 
ground marked for the purpose, with a high war pole fixed in the middle 
of it, to which they secure their prisoners. K any one of the captives 
should be so fortunate as to get loose and escape to a town of refuge, he 
by ancient custom is saved from the fiery torture, — such places being a 
sure asylum to them if they were invaded and taken, but not to invaders 
because they came to shed blood. 

Those captives who are pretty well advanced in life as well as in war 
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gndfltions always atone for the blood they have spilt by the torture of 
fire. It is easy enough to judge of the renown of a captiye, of his prowess 
in battle, and not unfirequently of the number of enemies who have 
fiiJlen by his hand, by the number and character of the blue tattoo marks 
over his breast and arms. 

The yictors strip their miserable captives quite naked, and put on their 
fieet a pair of bear-skin mocassins, with the black hairy part outwards ; 
then they are tied to a pole, and just above their heads a " brave" attaches 
a fire-brand so that it hangs down, nearly singeing their hair. By the bye, 
it should be mentioned, that they are not led quietly to the stake, but 
on their way they are assailed by the women and children of the camp, 
who, armed with canes and thongs of grape-vine, lash and cut at them 
to tiieir heart's content (which among such j^rious savages is a terrible 
thing to ihink on) ; jeering them the while. After that, as before stated, 
the nnlacky prisons is tied up, the death-signal is given and preparations 
made for acting the final tragedy. 

The victim's arms are fast pinioned, and a strong grape-vine is tied 
aboat his neck to the top of the war-pole, allowing him to track round 
about fifteen yards. They fix some tough clay on^his head to secure 
the scalp from the blazing torches. The torches flash in a great circle 
about him, lifting up the faces of the furies that bear them ; for to add 
degradation to the horrible business, the women are the torturers while 
the male warriors and braves stand aloof smoking and complacently 
regarding the whole scene. 

But the tethered savage, all wealed as is his body, and frantic his 
spirit, affects to be at least as unconcerned as his tormentors, and raising 
his voice he chaunts over again the war song of his tribe, and shouts 
to the men at the outer circle, how that he slew this warrior and that 
oi tbeir party, and how he tortured them. He very well knows that his 
defiant mien is calculated to goad the torch-bearers to fury, and that 
presently he wiU have to answer for every insulting word with a cruel 
pang ; yet he does not desist ; indeed, as he proceeds, he warms with the 
subject, and having exhausted his facts in connexion with his past outrages 
on the people in whose power he now is, he invents ingenious lies, and 
yells out a confession of his imaginary atrocities, interwoven with scornful 
defiance as to their ability to inflict on him commensurate punishment. 

Then the women make a furious onset with their burning torches ; his 
pain is soon so excruciating that he rushes from the pole with the friry 
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of the most savage beast of prey, lashes them with the trailiiig yine- 
rope, and bites and kicks and tramples on all he can catch. The circle 
immediately fills again either with the same or fresh persons ; they attack 
him on every side, — now he runs to the pole for shelter, but the flames 
pursue him. Then with champing teeth and sparkling eyeballs he breaks 
through their contracted circle afresh, and acts every part that the 
highest courage, most raging friry, and blackest despair can urge him to. 
Should he sink and flag under the torture, they pour over him a quantity 
of cold water till his spirits recover, and so the like cruelties are renewed 
till he falls down and happily becomes insensible of pain. Then his clay 
crown and his scalp are removed, together with innumerable bits of his 
poor carcase, with one of which each amazon possesses herself. 

Not a soul, of whatever age or sex, maiiifests the least pity during the 
prisoner's distress ; the women sing with religious joy all the while they 
are tormenting their devoted victim, and peals of laughter resound 
through the crowded theatre, especially if he seems afraid to die. But 
a warrior puts on a bold austere countenance, and carries it through all 
his pains. As long as he can he whoops and outbraves the enemy, 
describing his own martial deeds amongst them and those of his nation 
who he threatens will force many of them to eat firie in revenge of his fate 
as he himself had often done to some of their relations at their cost. 

Here is a story of a gallant young savage of the Katahba tribe. A 
party of Seneca Indians came to war against the Katahba, bitter 
enemies to each other. In the woods the Senecas discovered a sprightly 
warrior belonging to the Katahbas, busily hunting game ; on his perceiving 
them, he sprung off for a hollow rock four or five miles distant, as they 
intercepted him frt)m running homeward. He was so extremely swift 
and skilful with the gun as to kill seven of them in the running fight 
before they were able to overtake him. They carried him to their 
country in sad triumph ; for though he had filled them with uncommon 
grief and shame for the loss of so many of their kindred, yet the love of 
martial virtue induced them to treat him, during the long journey, with 
a great deal more civility than if he had acted the part of a coward. 
The women and children when they met him at their several towns beat 
and whipped him in as severe a manner as the occasion required, accord- 
ing to their law of justice, and at last he was condemned to die by the 
fiery tortures. It might be reasonably imagined that, what he had for some 
time gone through, by being fed with a scanty hand^ a tedious march, 
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lying at night on the bare ground exposed to the changes of weather, 
with his arms extended in a pair of rough stocks, and suffering such 
punishments on his entering into their hostile towns as a prelude to 
these sharp torments for which he was destined, would have so impaired 
his health and affected his imagination as to have sent him to his long 
sleep, out of the way of any more sufferings. Probably this would have 




Diving for Life. . 

been the case with the major part ot white people under similar circum- 
stances, but I never knew this with any of the Indians ; and this cool- 
headed, brave warrior, did not deviate from their rough lessons of martial 
virtue, but acted his part so well as to surprise and sorely vex his 
numerous enemies. 

When they were takmg him unpinioned in their wild parade to the 
place of torture, which lay near to a river, he suddenly dashed down 
those who stood in his way, sprung off and plunged into the water, 
swimming underneath like an otter, and only rising to take breath till he 
made the opposite shore. He now ascended the steep bank ; but though 
he had reason to be in a hurry as many of the enemy were in the water 
and others running every way, like blood-hounds in pursuit, and the 
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bullets flying aroimd him from the time he took to the river, yet his 
heart did not allow him to leave them abruptly without taking leave in 
a formal manner ; bo turning him about, he saluted them in a manner as 
irritatii^ to savage as to civilized society, and then uttering a defiant wboop, 
again darted off. 

He continued his speed so as to run by about midnight of the same day 
as far as his eager pursuers were two days in reaching. There he rested 
till he happily discovered five of those Indians who had pursued him, 
and lay a little way off their camp hidden in the tall grass till they were 
sound asleep. Every circumstance of his situation occurred to him, and 
inspired him with heroism. He was naked, torn and hungry, and his en- 
raged enemies had come up with him. But there was now everything to 
relieve his wants, and a fair opportunity to save his life, and get great 
honour and sweet revenge, by cutting them off. Eesolution, a eon- 
venient spot and sudden surprise, would effect the main object of all his 
wishes and hopes. He accordingly crept towards them, took one of their 
tomahawks and killed them all on the spot. He then took their scalps, 
clothed himself, took a choice gun and as much ammunition and provision 
as he could well carry oa a running march. He set off with a light 
heart and did not sleep for several successive nights except when he 
reclined as usual a little before day with his back to a tree. As it were 
by instinct, when he found that he was tree of the pursuing enemy, he 
made directly up to the place wh»:« lay his seven slain of the prerious 
day, digged them up, scalped them, burned their bodies to ashes, and then 
turned his face to tiie camp of his tribe which he reached in safety. 
Other pursuing enemies came on the second day to the camp of tbeir 
dead people, and then and there their enthusiasm took a sudden chill. 
A council was held, and the decision was unanimous that as he had done 
such surprising things in his defence before he was captured and while 
he was without arms and almost naked, it was only wise to conclude that 
he was a wizard, who now that he had arms would likely make short 
work of any dozen of them. And so they returned home and related the 
dolefdl story to their Mends. 

Possibly the gentle reader never before heard of that doughty warrior 
** Old Scraney." Thanks, however, to Mr. Adair, his memory is rescued 
from oblivion, and we are enabled to set out in these pages just one little 
exploit of that celebrated savage. In one of the battles between the 
Shawnees and the Creeks, the former captured this renowned warrior, 
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whom they bastmadoed according to the preyailing custom, and con- 
demned to the fiery torture. He underwent a great deal without 
blowing any concern; his countenance and behaviour were as though 
he suffered not the least pain, and was formed beyond the com- 
mon laws of nature. He told them with a bold voice that he was 
a noted warrior, and had gained most of his martial preferment at the 
expense of their nation, and was desirous of showing them in the 
act of dying that he was still as much their superior as when he 
headed his countrymen against them ; that although he had fallen into 
their hands in forfeiting the protection of the Divine power by some 
impurity or the other, when carrying the holy art of war against his 
det^ted enemies, yet he had still so much remaining virtue as would 
enable him to punish himself more exquisitely than all their despicable 
ignorance could possibly do, if they gave him liberty by untying him, 
and would hand him one of the red-hot gun-barrels from the fire. 

The proposal, and his method of address, appeared so exceedingly bold 
and uncommon that his request was granted. Then he suddenly seized 
one end of the red barrel, and, brandishing it from side to side, forced his 
way through the armed and surprised multitude, and leapt down a pro- 
digious steep and high bank into a branch of the river, dived through it, 
ran over a small island, and passed the other branch amidst a shower of 
bullets ; and, though numbers of his eager enemies were in close pursuit 
of him, he got into a bramble swamp, and in that naked, mangled con- 
dition reached his own country. He proved a sharp thorn in their sides 
afterwards to the day of his death. 

These episodes of Indian history are more or less of ancient date. We 
win now refer to the very latest published evidence on the subject (1860), 
to find, alas! that the spirit of revenge is among the Bed Men as de- 
moniacal as ever. 

The Bed Indians who live on the frontiers of the United States some- 
times commit incredible acts of cruelty. They massacre or bum whole 
fiEunilies, men, women, and children. Erom 1846 to 1852 there were 
more than two hundred persons murdered every year in Texas. During 
our long wars against the English in Canada (the Prench Abb^ Domenech 
is speaking), the Indians in the pay of the latter made some French mis- 
sionaries prisoners. These martyrs were burnt in a slow fire, or cut in 
pieces. Others had their eyes torn out, and the savages put hot coals in 
the empty sockets. 
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Neither are the Whites the sole victims of the ferocity of the Indians. 
In their continual wars they treat each other with no less cruelty. The 
prisoners they take are generally put to death. The women are still mcFre 
cruel than the men. The Shoshonees give up to the women of their tribe 
those they have taken from the enemy, who are put to death in the midst 
of torture. The Indian women frequently torture prisoners before their 
husbands kill them. Formerly in Texas they cut them in pieces ; and, 
in order the longer to enjoy the sufferings of their victims, they tied them, 
to a tree, and came every day to gaze at them, and tear from them a 
portion of flesh. 

Death by fire is still inflicted by some tribes ; formerly it was a uni- 
versal custom. But the Foxes and Ojibbeways in particular had acquired 
a certain renown for the refinements they introduced into this frightful 
art. A young Pox warrior, son of an Ojibbeway woman who had been 
carried off by the Fox tribe, one day made his maternal unde prisoner. 
"Wishing to show that he was insensible to the ties of relationship which 
united him to the Ojibbeways, he bound the arms and legs of his prisoner 
to two stakes fixed in the ground. He then lighted a great fire, as he 
said, in derision, to warm him. When he had roasted him on one side, 
he turned him on the other. The body of the Ojibbeway warrior was 
soon nothing but one hideous sore ; then his nephew untied him, and said: 
" Return to your village, and tell the Ojibbeways how the Foxes prevent 
their uncles feeling the cold." 




Warm Hospitality of the Ojibbeway to the Fox. 

The man recovered, and succeeded in taking his nephew prisoner. He 
carried him off to his village, bound him quite naked to two stakes, and, 
taking the skin of a rein-deer newly stripped off, and to which a thick 
coating of fat stiU adhered, exposed it to the fire till it was completely 
lighted; he then threw it on the shoulders of his nephew, saying: 
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" Ifephew, when I was in yonr village you warmed me at a good fire : 
I in turn give you this cloak to keep you warm ;" and, enveloped in the 
terrible flaming doak, the body of the unfortunate Eox was soon con- 
Bomed. 

Here is another modem instance of the Bed Man's cold-blooded and 
croel character: — '^ A Mandan chief, Mahtotopa, whose portrait may be 
seen at the Museum of Natural History in Pans, found one day near the 
Tillage the body of his brother, pierced by a lance, which the murderer 
had left in the wound. He swore to revenge his kinsman, took the lance, 
covered with blood, and carried it to the village, where it was recognised 
as belonging to Ouonyatop, one of the bravest of the Riccaree warriors. 
The Mandan chief took the Biccaree weapon in his hands, brandished it 
over his head before each cabin of the village, declaring in a loud voice 
that he would kill Ouonyatop with the very same weapon. He waited in 
vain during four years for an opportunity to accomplish his design. At 
last) no longer able to restrain his impatience, he took the lance, saying 
that the blood of his brother cried out for vengeance, and added : ' Let 
no Mandan speak any more of Mahtotopa ; let no one ask where he is or 
whither he has gone, until you hear the war-cry before your village, and 
he shows you the scalp of Ouonyatop. The iron of this lance shall drink 
the blood of Ouonyatop, or the shade of Mahtotopa shall follow that of 
his brother.' 

** He departed, and traversed a distance of not less than two hundred 
miles, with no other provision than a little maize in a bag, walking by 
night and hiding in the day for fear of surprise. When he reached the 
village of the Biccaxees he prowled around the cabins for some time, and, 
nnder cover of the darkness of night, approached that of Ouonyatop. He 
saw his enemy light his pipe and lie down. Mahtotopa then entered 
resolutely, and sat down under the fire, over which a kettle full of meat 
was suspended. He began to eat with the voracity of a man dying of 
hunger ; he then in his turn lighted the pipe which his enemy had laid 
down after using it. The wife of Ouonyatop, who had gone to bed, asked 
who the man was, eating in their cabin. The Biccaree answered : ' What 
does it matter ? He is hungry ; let him eat.' 

''Mahtotopa then, turning round gradually, in order the better to see 
the posture of his victim, rapidly seized the lance and plunged it in his 
bieast, took oS his scalp in an instant, and as swift as an arrow fied into 
the prairie, holding his trophy in his hand. The whole village was 
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quickly on foot, but no one knew who had killed the chief Ouonyatop ; 
and Mahtotopa, after having run Beveral days and nights, praying tttG 
Great Spirit to give courage to his heart and strength to his legs, anived 
the sixth day at his native village, broken down with fatigae, but happy 
and proud to have avenged his brother, and to have brought home tli.e 
scalp of Ouonyatop." 




The Mandan Chief takes the Scalp of the Riccaree Warrior. 

I must here be allowed to observe, that although it originally was and 
still remains my intention to follow the savage step by step through his 
life, it will be impossible to do so in strict military fashion, with a 
stiff stock, and eyes turning neither to the right nor the lefb. The fact is, 
I have a constitutional habit of gossiping, and even the onerous duty of 
a savage to escort through the various stages of his life is not likely to 
baulk it. So many things turn up on the road, you see. For instance, 
concerning the process of scalping, it is undoubtedly an unpleasant pro- 
cess, but since the reader is likely to witness a goodish bit of it in these 
pages, it will be quite as well that he be informed how it is accomplished, 
the laws that regulate it — ^in fact, aU about it. (Gossiping subject No. 
2. Preparatory to describing my young savage's education, I told you, by 
way of illustrating the pitch to which the said education is expected to 
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fating a barbarian, the story of the bloodthirsty chief Mahtotopa. Now, 
soppoeing the reader to read no more of Mahtotopa, his natural impression 
will be that he was an ingrain ruffian, and qnite incapable of a generous 
action. This, however, would be doing the Kandan chief injustice, as in 
the end (Abb^ Domenech is the witness) he proved himself a tender- 
hearted fellow — an affectionate husband and father, and unable to suryive 
liie ravages of death among his domestic flock. The paitieulars of his 
suicide are quite as romantic and interesting as anything of the sort that 
erer took place in the most polite countries— ^ven Erance— and after we 
have discussed the scalping question, we will return to the Mandan chief. 

'* The operation of scalping, which consists in taking off the hair of a 
vaaquiahed enemy, furnishes the Indian warrior with another mark of 
difllinctiQn. They always carry with them either a knife specially 
BJhpl^rMl for scalping, or some other sharp instrument, made of obsidian, 
tUk or shelL The victor makes with one of these instruments a deep 
aiMofn all round the skull of his victim, and tears off the skin with the 
tak It is this tuft of hair attached to the skin which is called the scalp. 
Hi diameter is about three inches, sometimes less. Before the scalp is 
carried in triumph, its skin must be dry, and it must be consecrated by 
the 9ealp dance. This dance is a consecration, attesting that the scalp is 
the reward of an act of courage and valour. When the Indians have 
scalped an enemy, and are not pressed for time, they generally take off 
the rest of the skin of the head, which they use to make a fringe to orna- 
ment their garments. 

'' Severe laws enforced under pain of dishonour regulate the operation 
of scalping. It is only permitted to scalp warriors of a hostile tribe. 
There is no example of an Indian having taken the scalp of a man of his 
own tribe, or of one belonging to a nation in alliance with his own, and 
whom he may have killed in a quarrel or a fit of anger. It is also for- 
bidden to scalp an enemy before he is dead. Those Indians who have 
preserved in all their purity the traditions and customs of their ancestors, 
never infringe this rule." 

If (continues Domenech) we are to believe certain distinguished writers 
the operation of scalping is of very ancient origin. The Scythians 
scalped by first making an incision at the height of the ears; then, 
taking hold of the hair, they tore off the skin by shaking the head. 
According to the annals of Elude, the Franks still scalped about the 
year 879, and the Anglo-Saxons also. 
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Whatever may be the origin of this barbarous custom, the scalp consti- 
tutes in some sense the armorial bearings of the Indian warrior, a title of 
nobility which receives a new quartering from every fresh victim. The 
scalp, fastened to a pole, is placed in the conqueror's cabin, and oh days 
of parade or battle in front of the cabin ; the chiefs suspend it to their 
horse's bridle. There are some Indians who bury the scalps after having 
consecrated them. The custom has its origin doubtless in the dread the 
savages have of the souls of their enemies, for the ceremony is performed 
in the midst of sad and lugubrious songs intended to appease the ghost of 
the departed. 

So much for scalps and scalping ; now for the suicide of Mahtotopa : — 

'' Some dealers in fur and whiskey brought the small-pox in 1832 to 
the principal Mandan village, situated on the Yellow Stone River, and 
of which Mahtotopa was the chief. The malady spread with frightful 
rapidity, and was fatal to all it attacked. Men, women, and children fell 
like autumn leaves on a stormy day ; the women were seen weeping over 
the bodies of their husbands and children ; the men sought refuge from 
this strange, rapid, and mysterious malady by precipitating themselves 
into the river or over precipices, where they died more speedily, but not 
less cruelly. In the whole village there was nothing heard but weeping, 
groaning, and cries of rage. 

'' The wife of Mahtotopa, his children, and all his family perished, and 
he himself was attacked by the malady, but suffering could not destroy 
his robust constitution; he returned to life from the gates of the tomb. 
He walked through the village of death, but found not a single man 
capable of wielding a lance or protecting the survivors should he resolve 
to remove frt)m the stricken place. 

" He returned to his cabin, and himself enshrouded the members of his 
numerous family, who lay stretched on the ground, in the postures in 
which death had surprised them. He clothed their bodies with their 
garments of ceremony, placed them one beside the other, and attached a 
medicine-bag to the side of each of them ; he put then on his chiefs 
head-dress of eagle's feathers, which fell like a fan to the ground, covered 
himself with his cloak of ermine Hned with swansdown, took his arms, 
formerly so terrible to his enemies, and went to a high hill near his resi- 
dence. From the summit of this hill he gazed on the fireless habitations 
of his people, on the streets and great places of his village, deserted to- 
day, yesterday so animated. He wept bitterly ; then he sang the song of 
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adieOy recalling the glory of his ancestors, and the exploits of the warriors 
of his tribe. He prayed to the Ghreat Spirit to receive him into the Land 
of Shadows, into the enchanted prairies, where he would meet again his 
companions in arms and his well-beloved family. His songs and his 
lamentations continued through six days, during which he would not 
eat, in order not to survive the disaster of his nation. The sixth day he 
began the song of death ; at last his voice failed, his tears dried, and he 
felt himself dying. Then he dragged himself painfully towards his cabin, 
stretched himself near the bodies of his children, and breathed his last 
sigh clothed in the insignia of his past glory.'* 

Thus we have seen that maturity of muscle and the possession of a 
beard by no means establishes the right of a savage to call himself a man, 
among his warlike brethren. Ability to bear with an unmoved counten- 
ance physical suffering of the most agonizing character is the only test ; 
and, until he has undergone the peculiar ordeal prescribed by his people, 
the ^* braves" and warriors disdain his company, and reckon him with the 
women. True, these ordeals are seldom or never compulsory ; but should 
the male savage arrive at a certain age without having been " proved," 
his prospects are indeed melancholy. He dare not enter the lists with 
his fellows at their various manly games, nor take part in the councils, 
nor use the war-paint, nor carry any weapon ; he is a legitimate butt for 
the boys of the tribe, while in the eyes of the girls — at least of the mar- 
riageable ones — he is an object of the profoundest contempt. 

Let us see how this ''courage test" is managed among the Korth 
American Lidians. The ''medicine lodge" is prepared, the fire lit 
within, and the chief priest and the drummers and the torturers are 
in their places. Let us accompany our young Ojibbeway (who probably 
is one of a troop of twenty), regard him narrowly, and see how he com- 
iports himself. According to custom, he has abstained from all food, four 
days and four nights, praying the while to the " Ghreat Spirit" to give 
him sufficient courage. Having obtained admission to the "lodge," he 
finds assembled within a dozen or so fellow-martyrs squatting about the 
ground, fantastically daubed from head to foot with various colored clays, 
together with a company of stalwart monsters who minister at the tor- 
ture shrine. Our young man, faint with hunger and the terror that will 
assail him as he sees the horrid preparations, daubs himself with red and 
white and yellow day, and silently lies down to await his turn. 

In the middle of the medicine lodge is a sort of platform raised a few 
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feet from the ground, and beneath it are arranged some curious kniyes and 
a heap of various-Bized wooden skewers ; while in different comers of tlie 
lodge sit men drumming with sticks on bags of buffalo hide filled with 
water, producing a hollow and hideous sound. Presently our young man 
is beckoned forward, and with at least an assumption of calm indiffer- 
ence, he takes his place between two of the torturers, one of whom has a 
notched-edged knife and the other a few of the wooden skewers. The 
man with the knife commences by taking between his finger and thumb 
an inch or so of the victim's breast or shoulders, and thrusting the jagged 
weapon through the flesh, forms a sort of loop into which the other 
monster dexterously thrusts a skewer ; the other shoulder is serred like- 
wise, and the poor wretch being thus dreadfully trussed, two ropes are 
lowered by men stationed at a hole in the roof of the medicine lodge, the 
ends of the ropes are attached to the sticks in his shoulders, and he is 
hauled up from the ground. Being dragged up to a handy height for the 
operators, they proceed to cut loops and thrust sticks in his legs and 
thighs, and to hang upon the protruding ends of the sticks the Tictim's 
weapons of war — his bow and arrow and shield — and generally the skull 
of a buffalo with the heavy horns attached to the skewers that penetrate 
his lower limbs, not, however, with the idea of increasing the torture, but 
to save the suspended man from struggling too much. This business being 
completed — the young man meanwhile neither wincing nor uttering a single 
cry — the trussers retire, the men on the roof haul away at the ropes, and 
the savage rises in the air, his entire weight, and the weight of the buffalo 
skulls and of the shield and quiver, depending on his shoulder loops. 

To be able to bear this amount of torture, to such tenderly bred mortals 
as we are would seem a sufficient warranty of invincible fortitude ; but it 
does not satisfy the North American Indian. So when the victim is 
hanging six or seven feet from the ground and quite still, there comes a 
wretch with a pole and first gently, but by degrees more and more rapidly, 
pokes at the suspended body and makes it spin, For a while the tortured 
one submits even to this without a moan, but presently his resolution that 
had stood as a wall of iron, damming in his raging agony, yields with a 
great cry, and the expression of his anguish fills the lodge from end to 
end. Now is the critical moment. Now the braves and the courage- 
provers within the great tent strain their ears to catch a single note of com- 
plaint blended with the deafening wail that drowns all other sounds — the 
murmured plaudits of the victims in waiting, and the dull, incessant 
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" thud, thud" of the big sticks on the water-bag drums. Ko such note, 
LoweyeTy is heard. Not the slightest allusion makes the writhing savage 
to his physical suffering. Kot once does he call on his tormentors to 
mitigate their cruelty ; all his crying is to the Great Spirit to stand by 
him and see that his courage does not fail ; and so crying, his voice 
becomes more and more faint, till presently he faints dead away and hangs 
like a stone. 

When his tormentors are folly satisfied that the young man is (to use 
their own expression) '' entirely dead," they signal to the gang on the roof 
who slacken the hauling ropes, and the body is lowered to the ground. 
It is, however, strictly opposed to the laws of the ceremony to endeavour 
in any way to resuscitate the poor fellow ; indeed when he reaches the 
floor of the tent, the pinions are plucked from his shoulders merely and 
he is rolled aside, reanimation being a question left to nature and the 
fainted man's self. 

In the course of half-an-hour or so the agony of his wounds sting him 
to life again, and he sits up and looks about him. Now, at least you 
would think he had proved in the most ample manner his title to be 
counted among the '^ braves," and may with impunity crawl as well as he 
can to his wigwam to be cured by his Mends. No such luck for the poor 
fl^ow — ^he has passed through but two phases of the three-act tragedy that 
is to fit him for a life-performance on the world's stage. All the while the 
terrible scene above described has been enacting there has been sittuig in 
the shadow of the wall a solitary Indian armed with a hatchet, and with 
a huge buffalo skull stuck up anvil-fashion before him. The top of the 
skull is red and chipped with chopping. To this mysterious monster the 
wretched being makes his way on his hands and knees, and laying the 
little finger of his right hand on the buffalo skull, implores the Great 
Spirit to accept it as a thanks-offering for the protection vouchsafed during 
" the time of trial." The solitary axeman raises his weapon, the un- 
offending digit is lopped off, and then the victim is at liberty to retire, 
with his carcase full of holes and bent double with pain, but with a spirit 
new-bom and prideful enough for a Goliath. 

There remains, however, a supplementary ordeal. As soon as the whole 
number of victims have advanced in the ceremony as far as the finger- 
chopping, or if there should be a very large number, as soon as six or 
eight are so advanced, they take each other's bleeding hands and form a 
drde, the buffalo skulls, etc., hanging at the skewers that still pene- 
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irate yarious parts of their body ; as many strong men as there are Tictiin^ 
then step forward, and to the wrist of each of the latter a strong thongs of 
leather is attached. At a given signal the circle commences turning with 
great rapidity, but the weight with which the skewers are bnrdened 
prevents the sufferers from running very fast. Says the Abb^ Domenech, 
in his peculiarly graphic language: '' Fasting, torture, loss of blood and 
loss of sleep have turned them into walking corpses. They remain on 
foot as long as the utmost energy of their savage nature render it pos- 
sible ; but at last, overcome by so much suffering, they succumb, and the 
unfortunate creatures faint and fall. But they find no rest yet ; they are 
forced to continue turning in the bloody circle until they have got rid 
entirely of the buffalo heads, a deliverance effected generally only at the 
cost of terrible wounds. The sufferers are then left quiet, swooning, 
haK dead, stretched motionless on the ground, covered with earth and 
blood, until they return to consciousness." 

Singular enough, all the various authorities from whom this account is 
culled agree in asserting that, severe as is this " test," it is seldom or 
never attended by fatal consequences; on the contrary the victim's 
wounds heal in almost as little time as it would take you or I to cure a 
sprained ancle. This rapid recovery is, however, without doubt chiefly 
attributable to the low condition to which the body of the Indian is 
reduced before he submits himself to the torturers ; excessive suppura- 
tion is thereby avoided, the nerves benumbed, and the entire sense of 
feeling proportionately blunted. 

Many of these fanatics will undergo the swinging ceremony several 
times during their lives, each occasion raising them higher in the esteem 
of their brethren. Some indeed, arriving at the finger-chopping stage of 
the torture, will offer their fore as well as their little digit, retaining only 
enough use in the hand to manage a bow-string. 

After all, however, it is doubtful if anything upholds the poor Bavage 
through all these tortures as the i)08session of a " medicine bag." The 
word " medicine," be it understood, is not, as among us, applied only to 
curatives of bodily ailments, but likewise to aU that is mysterious and 
incomprehensible. The high priest of the tribe is the " grand medicine ;" 
his ceremonies and heathenish incantations are '^ medicine;" and the 
building in which they are performed is the " medicine lodge." Every- 
body, however, in possession of a medicine bag is no more " grand medi- 
cine" than every one professing the Protestant religion is in possession of 
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a ht chnrcli liying. On the other hand, it is just as imposeible for 
Cardinal Wiseman to be made Archbishop of Canterbury as for a savage, 
at least an American savage, to become '' grand medicine," without, as a 
pzeHminary, earning his medicine bag. 

Let ns take the yonng Ojibbeway. Through his childhood, indeed 
until he begins to have some pretensions to manhood, he has no care or 
concern for religions matters. The Great Spirit, think the little savage's 
parents, is too solemn and grave a personage to be plagued by infSants, 
who might indeed bring harm to themselves throu^ their simple 
requ^ts, and whims and petulancies. So the parents, poor simple souls, 
take on themselves the spiritual as well as the worldly welfare of their 
little ones. By-and-bye, however, comes a time when the young Indian 
is supposed to have grown sufSciently steady and sober to imdergo one of 
the most important ceremonies of his life — the adopting of some bird or 
animal as a divine thing by which his future actions are to be guided, and 
by which he hopes finally to be shewn the way to Paradise. Alone, or 
accompanied by a friend, the young fellow sets out for the forest, and 
having traversed it until he comes to a silent and unfrequented part, 
he climbs a tree, and makes himself a sort of couch. As he may 
chance to require this couch for some little time, he takes care to make it 
as comfortable as possible with layers of sofb moss, and he likewise sees 
that the branches overhead are dense enough to shelter him fh>m the rain. 
Down he lies, and there, night and day, he continues till he dreams the 
dream of his life — the dream in which appears and figures conspicuously 
the animal to which in fhture he is to pay adoration. Perhaps it may be 
so small and insignificant a thing as a rat : perhaps it may be a creature as 
formidable as a bear, a wolf, or a buffalo. Whatever it be, however, that 
animal need go in no fear of the spear or arrow of the Indian : he would 
not harm a hair of its hide to save his life. Indeed, supposing bim to 
have dreamt of a bear, and in the course of his hunting expeditions to 
encounter one of these grim brutes, he would never raise his hand against 
it, but piously falling on his knees, address it as his cousin or brother, 
and beg it to pass on. 

He never voluntarily abandons his medicine bag, but carries it at his 
belt or at the handle of his war lance as long as he lives, ever regarding 
it as a mysterious and superior power watching over Iiitti through Ufe, and 
at death conducting him to the blissful realms of the Great Spirit. Should 
he lose his talisman, he becomes an object of contempt among his people. 
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There is but one way of relrieTing liis positioni and that is by killing an 
enemy, and appropriating his medicine bag. 

In order that the reader may better understand the peculiar process 
by which the youthM savage procures this precious charm, ho cannot 
do better than peruse the following highly interesting narratiTO bearing 
on the subject, and imparted to Mr. Kohl by '' The Shining €load«*' a 
grey-headed Ojibboway chief. 

''I remember that my grandfather, when I was a half-grown lad, 
firequently said to my father in the course of the winter : ' Kext spring it 
will be time for us to lead the lad into the forest, and leave him to faaL* 
But nothing came of it that spring ; but when the next spring anivedt 
my grandfather .took me on one side, and said to me : ' It is now higji time 
that I should lead thee to the forest, and that thou shouldst fast, that ihf 
mind may be confirmed, something be done for thy health* and that thou 
mayest learn thy future and thy calling.' 

** The grandfather then took me by the hand, and led me deep into tlie 
forest Here he selected a lofty tree — a red pine — and prepaoed a bed for 
me in the branches, on which I should lie down to fast. We cut down 
the bushes, and twined them through the pine branches. Then I plucked 
moss, with which I covered the trellis work, threw a mat my mother had 
made for the occasion over it, and myself on the top of it. I was also per- 
mitted to fasten a few branches together over my head, as a sort of 
protection from the wind and rain. 

« Then my grandfather aaid to me that I must on no account take 
nourishment : neither eat nor drink, pluck no berries, nor even swallow 
the rain-water that might fall. Nor must I rise from my bed, but lie 
quiet day and night ; keep by myself strictly, and await patiently the 
things that would then happen. I promised my grandfather this ; but 
unfortunately I did not keep my promise. For three days I bore the 
lying and hunger and thirst ; but I descended from the tree into the 
grass on the fourth day, and saw the acid and refreshing leaves of a 
little herb growing near the tree. I could not resist, but plucked the 
leaves and ate them ; and when I had eaten them my craving grew so 
great that I walked about the forest, sought all the edible sprigs and 
plants I could find, and ate my filL Then I crept home, and confessed 
all to my grandfather and father. 

** They reproved me, and told me I had done wrong, at which I felt 
ashamed ; and, as I had broken my fast^ it was all over with my dream, 
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and I mnst try again next spring, I might now have been a man, but 
would remain for another year a useless fellow, which, at my age, was a 



" When the spring of the next year was approaching, my grandfather 
told me, although a great deal of snow and ice still lay in the forest, that 
it was time for me to go out again to fast and try my dream. As, how- 
erer, I was ashamed of my defeat of the last year, and had determined on 
carrying out the affair now, I begged him to let me go alone, as I knew 
what I had to do, and would not return till my right dream had come to 
me. I had already selected a place in the forest I knew, where I intended 
to make my bed. It was on a little island coTered with trees, in the 
centre of a forest lake. I described the place to my friends, that they 
might come and search if anything happened to me ; and set out. 

'' There was ice still on the little lake, and I reached my island across 
it. I prepared my bed, as on the first time, in a tall red pine, and laid 
myself on the branches and moss. The first three or four fast days were 
as terrible to me as on the first occasion, and I could not sleep at nights 
for hunger and thirst. But I overcame it, and on the fifth day I felt no 
more annoyance, and falling into a dreamy and half paralysed state, went 
to sleep. But only my body slept ; my soul was free and awake. 

** In the first nights nothing appeared to me : all was quiet ; but on the 
eighth night I heard a rustling and waving in the branches. It was like 
a heavy bear or elk, breaking through the shrubs and forest. I was 
greatly afraid. I thought there were too many of them, and I made 
preparations for flight. But the man who approached me, whoever he 
may have been, read my thoughts and saw my fears at a distance ; so he 
came towards me more and more gently, and rested quite noiselessly on 
the branches over my head. Then he began to speak to me, and asked, 
* Art thou afraid, my son ?' * No,' I replied ; * I no longer fear.' * Why 
art thon here in this tree?' *To fast.' *Why dost thou fast?' 'To 
gain strength, and know my life.' * That is good, for it agrees excellently 
with what is being done for thee elsewhere, and with the message I bring 
thee. This very night a consultation has been held about thee and thy 
welfare ; and I have come to tell thee that the decision was most favour- 
able. I am ordered to invite thee to see and hear this for thyself. Fol- 
low me.' 

" This was no common conversation ; nor do I believe that I spoke 
aloud. We looked into each other's hearts, and guessed and gazed on our 
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mutual thoughts and sensations When he ordered me to follow him, I 
rose from my bed easily, and of my own acoord, like a spirit rising from 
the grave, and followed him through the air. The spirit floated on before 
me to the east, and though we were moving through the air, I stepped as 
firmly as though we were on the ground ; and it seemed to me as if we 
were ascending a lofty mountain, ever higher and higher eastward. 

** When we reached the summit, after a long time, I found a wigwam 
built there, into which we entered. I at first saw nothing but a large 
white stone that lay in the middle of the hut ; but on looking round more 
sharply, I saw four men sitting by the stone. They invited mo to take a 
seat on the white stone in the midst of them ; but I had hardly sat down 
when the white stone began sinking into the earth. ' Stay,' one of the 
men said, 'wait a minute; we have forgotten the foundation.' Thus 
speaking, he fetched a white tanned deer-skin, and covered the stone with 
it ; and when I sat down on it again, it was as firm as a tree, and I sat 
comfortably. 

*' As I sat there and looked round me again, I noticed a multitude of 
other faces. The wigwam was very large, and filled with persons. It 
was an extraordiaary council assembly. One of the four took the word, 
and ordered me to look down. When I did so I saw the whole earth 
beneath me spread out deep, deep, and wide, wide, before me. I gazed 
a long time, and almost forgot where I was; it was a glorious sight. 
Then a third took the word, and spoke: 'Thou hast gazed, now say, 
whither wilt thou? Down below whence thou oomest, or up above? 
The choice is left thee.' ' Yes! yes !' I replied ; *1 will go up; for that 
I have fasted.' 

**' The four men seemed pleased at my answer ; and the fourth said to me, 
* Ascend I' He pointed to the back of my stone seat, and I saw that it 
had grown, and went up an extraordinary height. There were holes cut 
in it, and I could climb up as if on a ladder. I climbed and clambered 
higher and higher, and at length came to a place where four white-haired 
old men were sitting in the open air, round the pillar. A dazzling cupola 
was arched above them. I felt so light that I wished to go higher ; but 
the four old men shouted ' Stop !' all at once. ' Thou must not go higher. 
We have not permission to allow thee to pass. But enough that is good 
and great is already decreed for thee. Look^ around thee. Thou seest 
here around us all the good gifts of Grod, — health and strength and long 
life, and all the creatures of nature. Look on our white hair, — thine 
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diall become the same ; and that thou mayest ayoid illness, receire this 
box with medicine. Use it in case of need ; and whenever thou art in 
difficolties think of us and all thou seest with us. "When thou prayest to 
us we will help thee, and intercede for thee with the Master of Life. 
Look around thee once more ! Look ! and forget it not ! We give thee 
all the birds, — ^the eagles and wild beasts, and all the other animals thou 
seest flnttering and running in our wigwam. Thou shalt become a famous 
hunter, and shoot them all.' 




Agabegijik*« advice to the Bear. 

** I gazed in amazement at the boundless abundance of game and birds 
which flocked together in this hall, and was quite lost at the sight. Then 
the four old men spake to me : ' Thy time has expired ; thou canst go no 
higher; so return.' 

'* I then quickly descended my long stone ladder. I was obliged to be 
carefdl, for I noticed that it was beginning to disappear beneath my feet, 
and melted away like an icicle near the Are. When I got back to my 
white stone, it returned to its former dimensions. The great council was 
still assembled, and the four men round the stone welcomed me, and said : 
< It is good, Agabegijik ; thou hast done a brave deed, and gazed on what 
is beautiful and great. We will all testify for thee that thou didst per- 
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form the deed. Forget nothing of all that has heen said to thee ; and all 
who sit round here will remember thee, and pray for thee as thy guardian 
spirits.' 

" After this I took my leave, and let myself down to my bed in the red 
pine. I found that three more days had passed away. During this time 
my body had lain there motionless as a corpse ; only my soul had wan- 
dered so freely in the air. Then I breathed, sighed, and moved about, 
like one waking from a deep sleep. When I opened my eyes and looked 
around me, I found the green branches of the tree gnawed and sucked, 
and guessed that my craving body during my absence had bitten off tho 
bark and licked the sap of the pine shoots. This was a sign to mo of the 
wretched condition into which my body had fallen. I also felt myself so 
weak that I could not stir. 

" All at once I heard a voice, a whistle, and my name was called. It 
was my grandfather, who had come on the tenth day to seek me. * Come 
down, my son,' he said, * and join us here.' I could only reply to him in 
a weak voice that I was unable to stir, and that I could not return over 
the lake. I had walked across the ice ten days before, but the warm 
weather had melted it all, and I was cut off on my island. My grand- 
father ran home quickly, and returned with my uncle. They brought a 
canoe, took me down from the tree, and carried me across the lake. From 
there we were obliged to go on foot. At first I could hardly move, but 
by degrees I grew better. 

** On the road home a bear met us. My undo wished to shoot it, but 
both grandfather and myself said : * Stay ! that must not be ! On his 
return from his dream and his great fasting, a man must not shod the 
blood of any creature, or even shoot any animal for three days after.' I 
then walked up to the bear, and said to it : ' Bear, my cousin ! I have 
great strength ; I have a powerfcd medicine ; I come from the spirits ; I 
could kill thee on the spot, but will not do so. Go thy way !' The bear 
listened to me, and ran away into the forest. Perhaps my miserable 
appearance terrified it, for I was pale, thin, and exhausted. 

"At home they prepared for mo a soft bed of moss, on which I lay 
down like a patient. It was not till the following day that I took any 
food ; but three days later I was quite recovered and strong. And from 
that time I was and remained a perfect man." 

The longer tho fast and the more cheerful the endurance, the better 
chance was there that some very powerful spirit would take the young 
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suppliant under his controul. It naturally followed that in a matter of so 
■raeh importance the father of the lad should evince considerable anxiety, 
and feel, when the latter started on his momentous journey, that not only 
was the lad's everlasting welfare, but the honour of the family, at stake. 
"Hold out, my son," the father would say at the parting, "hold out to 
the very last^ for it is the soul that is virtuously spent and weary that the 
Great Spirit loves most to honour." There was danger that fear or filial 
affection might lead the young man to lie on his leafy couch till Death 
was the mysterious spirit that visited him. Such a case is the following, 
as related by Mr. Schoolcraft, but whether it is an "o'er true tale," or 
whether some good genius: of savage birth invented it as a check to such 
a calamity, it is hard to say ; at all events, the legend is very generally 
believed in by those whom it most concerns. 

** An ambitious huntsman having an only son, who was fast approach- 
ing the age when it is usual for young boys to choose for themselves a 
protecting spirit, was most desirous that his son should fast on that occa- 
sion mnch longer than the time required by custom, that he might thus 
obtain the favour of a very powerful spirit. With this view the hunts- 
man gave his instructions to the young boy, and encouraged him by every 
possible argument to act like a man. The child, anxious to satisfy the 
wishes of his father, began by taking a vs^ur bath in the lodge destined 
fbr that purpose ; he then plunged into cold water. After which he went 
sod laid down on a rush mat that had been plaited by his mother, and 
placed in an isolated cabin built in the middle of a forest. His father 
accompanied him to this place. He strongly advised him to fast during 
twelve days, and promised to come and see him every morning. The 
po<^ penitent covered his head, and remained lying in this position for 
ei^t days, merely getting up to receive his father, who, according to 
promise, visited him regularly. On the ninth day the child said to his 
&tiher, 'Father, my dreams are bad; the spirit that visits me is not 
fiiYonrable to me, as you had wished. Allow me to break my fast, and 
another day I shall resume it.' — 'My son,' replied the huntsman, 'all 
will be lost if you do not continue. You have persevered during eight 
dajTB ; the most difficult part is accomplished. Have a little more patiencci 
and the spirit will come to yon.' 

'' The unhappy boy, attenuated from want of food, lay down again. 
On the eleventh day, in a dying voice, he renewed his request, but the 
father only answered| ' To-morrow.' The latter returned on the foUow- 
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ing day, as was bis habit As be approacbed tbe cabin, be tbougbt h& 
beard some one speaking witbin. He stopped at once, and looking 
tbiougb a little aperture in tbe wall, be bebeld bis son painting bis body, 
wbile be murmnred tbese words : * My father has killed me. He would 
not grant my reqae3t. I am going to be happy for eyermore, for I have 
obeyed him even beyond my strength. My spirit is not the one I sought, 
but he is just and merciful, and be has given me a new form.' 

''At this moment the old man cried out, 'My son, my son, do not 
abandon me!' But tbe child, who had become metamorphosed into a 
robin redbreast, flew to the r6of of the cabin with all the agility of a bird, 
and then said to his father, ' Do not weep on account of tbe change that 
has taken place in me. I shall be happier in my present state than I 
should baTO been bad I remained a man. I will ever be tbe Mend of 
men, and shall live near their dwellings. I cannot satisfy your pride as 
a warrior, but I will cheer you with my songs. I am now free from the 
anxieties and sorrows of life. Tbe moimtains and forests will supply 
me with food, and my path henceforth shaU be tbe air and space.' 
Scarcely bad be uttered these words, when be disappeared in the foliage 
of the surrounding trees." 




The Dead Dreamer. 
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N the case of the " Shining Cloud" we saw, in the last chapter, 
that his ** dream of life " was altogether satisfactory ; bnt bad 
spirits as well as good occasionally yisit dreaming men, urging 
them to the performance of acts which promise profit, but 
really return nothing but gall and bitterness. Take from 
the same source as the above the story of the man who 
^ dreamt of the water king. For ten nights in succession 
he dreamed that a voice spoke to him, saying that if he wished to have 
something very fine which would make him happy, he must one night 
strike the water with a stick, and sing a certain verse to it. Ho told 
this dream to his fiiends, who, however, dissuaded him, and said, '< Do 
not go, my Mend ; do not accept it." On the eleventh nigjit, when he 
dreamt the same thing again, he awoke his squaw and said to her, 
" Dost thou not hear in the distance the drums clashing on the water? 
I must go there." The squaw, on the contrary, assured him that she 
heard nothing. But he insisted that the drum could be heard quite 
plainly firom the water, and he felt an irresistible call. With these words 
he sprang up and hurried out. His wife went after him, because she was 
afraid her husband might be somewhat distraught. She saw him come 
down by the edge of the water and prepare for an incantation. He drew 
his magic staff and struck the water just as the Mid^s employ the drum- 
stick in their ceremonies. At the same time he sang magic songs, first in 
a muttering voice and then aloud. The water began gradually moving 
beneath the infiuence of his drumming, and at last a small whirlpool was 
fonned. He struck more rapidly, and his song grew quicker. The whirl- 
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pool became larger and yiolent. The fish were at length drawn into it, 
and Boon after them the other water animals. Frogs, toads, lizards of 
every description, swamp and aquatic birds, with enormous swarms of 
swimming and flying insects, were drawn into the whirlpool, and passed, 
writhing and quivering, before the eyes of the amazed man, so that he 
nearly lost his senses. The water rose till it wetted his feet and knees ; 
but though he felt a degree of horror creeping over him, he held his 
ground manfully, and went on striking the angry waves and singing his 
gloomy incantations till the water rose to his chin, and seemed ready to 
swallow him up. 

But as he would not give way yet, and more and more insisted that 
the king of the fishes should appear, the monarch found himself at length 
compelled to yield. The waters calmed down, the whirlpool and animals 
disappeared, the enchanter stood once more on the beach, and the water 
king emerged from the placid lake in the form of a mighty serpent. 
" What wilt thou of me ?" it said. — " Give me the recipe," he replied, 
"which will make me healthy, rich, and prosperous." — "Dost thou 
see," the snake said, "what I wear on my head between my horns? 
take it, it will serve thee. But in return for it one of thy children 
must be mine." 

The Indian saw between the horns of the water king something red, 
like a fiery flower. He stretched out his hand and seized it. It melted 
away in his flngers into a powder, like the vermilion with which the 
Indians colour their faces. He collected it in a piece of birch bark, and 
the serpent then gave him further instructions. 

In accordance with these, he was to prepare a row of small pieces of 
wood, twenty or more, and lay them in a semi-circle round him on the 
beach. On each board he must shake a pinch of the red powder, and 
then the water king counted all the diseases and ills to which Indian 
humanity is exposed, and also all the wishes, desires, and passions by 
which it is ordinarily animated ; and each time that the infatuated man 
shook some powder on one of the boards, the wicked water spirit conse- 
crated the powder, and named the illness which it would avert, or the 
good fortune it would bring. 

"Every time that thou mayest need me," he then added, "come 
hither again. Thou wilt have, so long as thou art in union with me, as 
much power as I myself have. But forget not that each time thou 
comest, one of thy children becomes mine." 
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With these words the water king disappeared in the depths. His 
adept, however, made up each powder in a separate parcel, and went 
home, where he found his squaw, who had watched all his doings with 
horror, already dead. Like her, the children were killed one affcer the 
other by the water spirit. The wicked husband and father who gave 
way to such bad dreams, was for a long time rich, powerful and respected, 
a saccessfdl hunter, a much feared warrior, and a terrible magician and 
prophet, until at length a melancholy fate befel him, and he ended his 
days in a very wretched manner. 

It is much to be regretted that this curious story ends in so abrupt a 
manner. One is left altogether in the dark as to what was the nature of 
the dreamer's " wretched ending." Did he go on craving for more and 
more power till he came to the last of his negociable equivalents, and 
then having grown wealthy and luxurious, did the water king tempt him 
with some tremendous and beautiful thing, only to be purchased by 
a human soul, and having no other soul at his disposal, did ho barter his 
own? Perhaps the last great boon craved by the dreamer was that 
he mig^t capture from the water king's domain as many beavers as 
he chose, that is, beavers of a robust age, but that he was to spare, 
and on no account to carry 0% little beavers and beavers who had grown 
<Ad and grey. This being so, perhaps the dreamer, grown avaricious 
through riches, could not forbear knocking on the head a beaver taken in 
his traps, and which, albeit a little grey, still wore a coat worth five 
dollars at least In such a case the indignant water king might have 
made his appearance on the instant, and, first pointing reproachfully 
at the defunct beaver, and then whooping in a triumphant and savage 
manner, he may have seized the unlucky dreamer and borne him away 
to his terrible home beneath the waters. Perhaps this was the case, 
«nd perhaps it was not. Anyhow, if people leave stories unfinished, 
3icy must not complain if other people finish them according to their 
fancy. 

To return, however, to our medicine. As before intimated, the youth- 
ful savage is religiously bound to earn his medicine bag, and, possessed of 
one, his Mends and relations are satisfied to leave him to its guidance 
and protection. Should the young man, however, be ambitious, and seek 
to elevate himself above his fellows, there are two courses open to him : 
he must cultivate a warlike spirit, and so devote himself to feats of 
bravery and strategy, as to compel the admiration of the tribe; or he 
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may cultiyate all the oumung in liis nature, and set it to harness and 
control the weak and superstitions minds he finds himself among. With- 
out doubt, among the i»iesthood of savagery, there mig^t be found many 
honest earnest men who, gifted with a little more brains than their 
neighbours, properly take a commanding position; but, on the other 
hand, there is as little doubt that atrocities of the most terrible kind 
hare many a time been practised to gain the name of '< magician" and 
** great prophet" The Omaha Indians, for instance, tell to this day of a 
terrible chief of theirs — ^the Blackbird — ^who learnt of a merchant the 
nature of arsenic, and provided himself with a quantity ''that he might 
become the terror of his tribe." And so he did, for from that day he 
appeared to his ignorant followers a supernatural being, for when any 
one seemed to doubt his authority, or dared to dispute his orders, he 
predicted his death at a time giv^n ; and as at the hour foretold the un- 
fortunate wretch expired amidst unknown tortures, the terrible prophet 
became in a short time a despot whose power could only be equalled 
by the awe with which he inspired all those who had witnessed the effects 
of his anger and vengeance. 

Another savage who did not scruple to have resource to the devilish 
art of poisoning that he might earn among his people the title of Great 
Medicine, was Tchatka, a young Assinniboin, whose singular career is 
sketched from " Les Gr^cis Historiques," of Brussels, by Domenech. He 
was a yoimg man without any good principle, crafty, false, and cowardly ; 
nevertheless, he came of an influential family, and while yet a boy be- 
came the chieftain of more than two hundred and fifty lodges, including 
twelve hundred warriors. 

He, however, was not satisfied to remain merely a chief— doubtless be- 
cause aware of his cowardly nature he was feariul lest on some occasion 
he should shew himself so despicably that his braves would spurn him 
frx>m among them. He calculated the immense advantage and ascendancy 
he would gain over the people by getting himself initiated into the secrets 
of the chief medicine men. Like the rascally Blackbird of the Omahas 
he provided himself with poison and straightway set up as a prophet. 
It was an easy business enough. By patient practice he ascertained the 
strength and potency of this poison, so that when he wished a man 
to die he would with a semblance of friendship invite him to his wig- 
wam, and while the unlucky guest was discussing the poisoned dish 
his host would impart to him the amazing intelligence that he had but 
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fio many weeks to liye, that his Wah-kou (spirit) had appeared to him in 
the night and told him so, and that his Wah-kou never lied. 

Ko doubt that at first these prognostications of death on the part of the 
diabolical Tchatka were lightly received ; but when on the day named the 
victims, having previously sickened and pined, gave up the ghost, it is no 
wonder that the rascally poisoner came to be talked of in secret as a won- 
derful prophet, then that his fame was whispered publicly, and finally 
that his doings were the one loud and constant theme throughout the two 
hundred and fifty lodges which he ruled. As for the strong warriors of 
his army, they were amazed and knew not whether to tremble or rejoice 
ih&t so mysterious a man was amongst them, while the squaws dreading 
lest their husbands' names should be standing on the prophet's list hid their 
faces when they heard his name. 

There was one man, however, who neither feared Tchatka nor scrupled ' 
to express his opinion of that young man in blunt terms, and that was 
latagon, his unde. He was one of the grimmest warriors of the tribe ; 
everything about him from his dothes to his saddle and bridle were 
decorated with trophies taken from the bodies of enemies slain in battle. 
He had but one eye— hence his nick-name of Istagon or the One-eyed. 
Hb proper appellation, however, was The Strolling Bow. 

Tchatka was jealous of Istagon's power and influence over all his tribe, 
but had not hitherto made any attempt against his uncle's life. As he 
feared his anger he tried to ensure his protection. By his caution, flattery, 
and assiduous attention, the cunning young man succeeded in gaining his 
uncle's friendship and confidence ; they met frequently, entertained each 
other and seemed the best of friends. One night at a banquet at his house, 
Tchatka presented to his uncle a poisoned dish, which, according to the 
custom of savages, he ate entirely. Knowing from experience that after 
a certain number of hours the ingredient would produce its effect, Tchatka 
sent to invite to his dwelling aU the principal warriors of the camp to hear 
a most important commimication. He first placed his Wah-kou as con- 
spicuously as possible. This Wah-kou was a stone daubed with red, 
which was surrounded by a little fence of sticks about six inches high ; it 
was at a small distance from the fire which burnt in the middle of the 
room. 

As soon as they were all assembled, Tchatka showed them his Wah- 
Kou ; he told them how during a great thunder-storm this stone had been 
thrown into his abode ; how the voice of thunder had warned him that it 
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possessed the gift of prophecy, and that it had annonnced to him that a 
great event would take place that night in the camp, that the most yaUant 
warrior would struggle in the arms of death from which nothing could 
save him ; that another younger and more favoured by the spirit would 
succeed to him, and that as the warrior chief expired the stone Wah-kou 
would disappear to accompany the spirit of the deceased to the land of 
souls. 

A dead silence followed this declaration ; none dared to contradict 
Tchatka's speech nor express a doubt upon the truth of his words : and as 
many were of the same rank and partook of the power of Istagon in the 
camp he did not at first apply to his own case this announcement of death 
so mysteriously made ; moreover he did not as yet feel the effects of the 
poison and therefore had no suspicion on the subject. 

About midnight, however, when the company had dispersed and silence 
reigned throughout the village of wigwams, there came a hasty messenger 
to Tchatka to say his uncle was ill and wanted to see him. Had the 
poisoner's courage been equal to his guilt he would have gone, but he was 
afraid and sent message back that he could not just then leave his Wah-kou. 
This no doubt confirmed the dying Istagon in his suspicions, and he de- 
clared them to the braves that stood round his couch. " Tchatka the Left- 
handed has brought me to this," he said ; " go to him." Very soon after 
Tchatka found his tent swarming with hot and vengeful men brandishing 
their clubs and threatening him with death. 

If Tchatka's face was at that moment pale from cowardly dread, it 
passed unnoticed ; if his voice faltered it passed for emotion and not fear. 
"Is it on me you vent your anger?" said he. " What have I done to 
deserve it ? I foretold the event, but how could I do otherwise when I 
was so ordered by my "Wah-kou ? Come near and examine him. I have 
foretold that he is about to disappear to conduct the spirit of the chief to 
the land of souls as soon as he expires. If my words come true, if my 
stone "Wah-kou vanishes at the stated time, will it not prove that Istagon's 
death was ordained by the Great Spirit, and not brought about by any 
perfidy on my part?" These few words, calmly uttered, had the desired 
eflfect. Without replying and with their weapons still in their hands the 
deputation from Istagon sat down to wait and see. 

As they sat the fire in the middle of the wigwam began to fade so that 
the silent company were almost hidden in the darkness. Now came 
messages from Istagon — ho is growing worse and raging against his 
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nephew for bis perfidy. Another message — Istagon's speech is failing; he 
is no longer audible. Still another — Istagon is dead. This last announce- 
ment was hailed with groans and sorrowful ejaculations, and at the very 
instant the mysterious stone with a tremendous crash flew into pieces, 
making a noise like thunder, scattering its fragments and seyerely wound- 
ing those who stood near. All were horror-stricken and rushed from 
a scene to them miraculous. This was the moment of triumph for 
Uie wily Tchatka; there he sat alone and sad and dignified. The 
most sceptical could no longer doubt; from that time he was Great 
Medicine. 

As might be imagined, however, and as has ever appeared (for we 
civilized folks have our " Blackbirds " and Tchatkas), elevation so un- 
righteously attained is at the best unstable. By cowardly shuffling from 
and evading the dictates of conscience, a man may become brutally power- 
ful, and at a few leaps put himself above the heads of his fellows ; but as 
sorely as the ladder by which he climbed is slippery of blood, so surely 
will his descent be swift and his destruction sudden. So it was with 
Tchatka, as will hereafter be seen. 

The legitimate modes of becoming Great Medicine are many — self-denial, 
patience, and humiliation being the foundation of them all. Among the 
Dacotas and several other tribes of Korth American Indians, before a 
man can be recognised as Medicine he must publicly undergo a terrible 
ordeal, in order to convince his tribe that the Great Spirit has taken him 
under its special protection. The ceremony is thus described by a modem 
traveller. 

The patient is placed in the midst of the village, opposite a pole eight 
or ten yards in height planted in the ground, and accompanied by the 
doctors, who sing, and accompany themselves on the dram. At a third of 
the height of the pole, the arms of the neophyte are attached ; a little 
higher a bufiialo head, and a little higher a cord to hang the victim. Two 
large incisions are then made in the upper part of his breast, and two 
wooden skewers are passed through them ; then by pulling the cord which 
is attached to these skewers, the pole is bent down in such a manner that 
when it springs up again the body of the sufferer is raised to such a height 
that the points of his toes merely touch the ground. The ambitious 
aspirant to the title of doctor must remain in this position from sunrise to 
sunset, holding his medicine-bag in his hand, and gazing perpetually at 
the blazing sun. During the time the crowd forms a drde round tba 
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acton in the ceremony, and tlirows down at the feet of him who endnres 
the ordeal of the snn without a murmur all sorte of presents, such as axes, 
guns, pipes, mocassins, etc., which are given to him when he is taken 
down at the end of the day. 

His claim to be considered a medicine-man being established, he imme- 
diately ceases to behave like his fellow men. He lives alone and apart 
from his neighbours, and devotes himself exclusively to his new occupa- 
tion,— divination, and the banishing of evil spirits from the bodies of such 
as are sick. A being of such importance cannot, of course, attire himself 
like an ordinary creature, so he contrives to make himself as hideous 
as possible. Here is his portrait : 

''His tunic was made of the skin of a yellow bear. Whether the 
colour was genuine or fictitious we know not, but the effect was most 
strange. The beast had been flayed with great oare, so as not to spoil the 
fur of the head or limbs, which were sown up again, and in which the 
doctor ensconced himself altogether, so that he had nothing human left in 
his gait or appearance. Probably with a view to make himself more 
frightfrd still, he wore about his neck, waist, and arms, a collection of 
stuffed animals, especially rattlesnakes, toads, bats, owls, ducks, and dried 
tarantulas; he had bird's wings spread out on his chest> and a neoklaoe 
composed of quadrupeds' tails, mixed with teeth, daws, and talons. To 
believe in the presence of a man under this uncouth assemblage, it was 
necessary to look at the feet and hands, which last remained free, in order 
to hold the medicine-drum. The first idea on beholding such an appari- 
tion for the first time, is naturally to fly from it; but this soon gives place 
to a feeling of pity or disgust." 

This then is the sort of doctor who is '' called in" when sickness enters 
the wigwam, and obstinately refuses to be banished by such simple physics 
as the Savage knows how to prepare. It is very seldom that a European 
has an opportunity of observing the medicine-man's treatment of a patient ; 
indeed I can discover but two such instances. In the flrst, Mr. £ane 
("Wanderings of an Artist") is the witness. 

** About ten o'clock at night I strolled into the village, and on hearing 
a great noise in one of the lodges, I entered it, and found an old woman 
supporting one of the handsomest Indian girls I had ever seen. She was 
in a state of nudity. Cross-legged and naked, in the middle of the room 
sat the medicine-man, with a wooden dish of water before him; twelve or 
fifteen other men were sitting round the lodge. The object in view was 
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to cure the girl of a disease affecting her side. As soon as my presence 
was noticed, a space was cleared for me to sit down. The ofOiciating 
medicine-man appeared in a state of profuse perspiration, from the ezer- 
tLODs he had used, and soon took his seat among the rest, as if quite 




•* Grand Medicine " (among North American Indians). 

exhausted ; a jounger medicine-man then took his pl&oe in front of the 
bowl, and close beside the patient. Throwing off his blanket, he com- 
menced singing and gesticulating in the most violent manner, whilst the 
others kept time by beating with little sticks on. hollow wooden bowls 
and drums, singing continually. After exercising himself in this manner 
for about half an hour until the perspiration rui down his body, he 
darted suddenly upon the young woman^ catching hold of her side with 
his teeth, and shaking her for a few minutes, while the patient seemed to 
suffer great agony. He then relinquished his hold, and cried out he had 
got it, at the same time holding his hands to his mouth ; after which he 
plunged them in the water, and pretended to hold down with great diffi- 
culty the disease which he had extracted, lest it might spring out and 
return to its victim. 

"At length, having obtained the mastery over it, he turned round 

6 
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to me in an exalting maimer, and held something np between the finger 
and thumb of each hand, which had the appearance of a piece of cartilage, 
whereupon one of the Indians sharpened his knife and divided it in two, 
leaving one end in each hand. One of the pieces he threw into the water 
and the other into the fire, accompanying the action with a diabolical 
noise, which none but a medicine-man can make. After which he got 
up perfectly satisfied with himself, although the poor patient seemed to 
me anything but relieved by the violent treatment she had undergone." 

Instance number two is famished by Mr. Eohl in his '' Wanderings 
Bound Lake Superior." 

^* The drum had been beaten two evenings in succession in a lodge about 
half a mile from mine, in which a young couple lived. There was a sick 
and dying child there, which the doctors attended daily. One evening, 
passing near the wigwam, I could not resist the temptation to peep in, 
and so lifted one of the loose apakwas. I had chosen the right spot, 
opposite the doctor and his little patient. 

*^ The poor little being lay in its father's arms, who looked remarkably 
sorrowful and grieved. Before him knelt the doctor, who gazed fixedly 
on the suffering child, keeping his eye fixed on it as on his prey. It was 
much like a cat playing with a mouse, except that in this case the illness 
and not the child represented the mouse to be captured. 

** The doctor's chief instrument was a hollow bone, very white and care- 
ftdly polished. This bone, which was about two and-a-half inches long, 
and the thickness of a little fiinger, the doctor repeatedly swallowed, and 
then brought it up i^ain, blew on the child through the tube, and then 
ejected the illness he had drawn out into a basin, with many strange and 
terrible convulsions. All this was acoompanied by incessant drumming, 
rattling and singing by an assistant of the doctor, and many sighs from 
the mother of the child. But for all that, the poor little thing was 
hurrying rapidly to the grave. 

** The next morning, when I arrived at an early hour, and walked into 
the lodge as a sympathising neighbour, the doctor was no longer present, 
but the child still lay in his father's lap, wrapped in a thick blanket He 
held it most tenderly. The mother seemed utterly exhausted by the 
exertions of the past night, and lay on the ground with her face concealed 
in skins. All were perfectly still, and took no more notice of me than on 
the previous evening. The sufiering patient was at the last gasp. 

** On the evening of the same day I again passed, but could not find the 
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lodge. At length I conTinced myself, at least, that I had found the right 
spot. But the hut itself had been utterly removed, the inhabitants had 
disappeared, the fire extinguished, and all their property carried away. 
The little being was dead and already buried, and the mourning parents 
after the Ojibbeway fashion, had broken up their lodge and put out their 
fire, and gone to live temporarily with some relations. 

Belief in '< Medicine-men " in one shape or another may be said to be 
nmrersal among all savage people ; and while the subject is under dis- 
eoflsion it may not be amiss to quote a few of the most notable instances. 
Skipping from North America to Borneo— the home of the savage sea 
and land Dayaks — we there find superstitious credulity ridden by impos- 
ture at a rate that ought to have tired the former to death years ago. 
The land Dayaks know of but one cause of sickness — Satan. If it be 
headache, an imp of darkness has taken up his abode there — a pain in 
the stomach, and the unlucky sufferer has swallowed a goblin. The 
patient's soul is lightened firom its tenement — not quite away, but hover- 
ing about in a shy uncertain way — and it is the business of the magicians 
who are called in to entice the soul to enter the man's body again. Let 
Mr. Spencer St John, who dwelt long with the Dayaks, and made himself 
intimately acquainted with this and all their other marvellous cere- 
monies, describe the operation of catching a sick man's soul. 

At this ceremony four or five priestesses attend, the interdict lasts four 
days, and one pig and one fowl are killed. Outside the door of the family 
apartment in which the incantation is held, are gathered together in a 
winnowing basket an offering of fowls, yams, and pork ; fowl and pig's 
blood in a cup ; boiled rice, and sirih-leaf and areca nuts : these are for 
the various spirits. On the first day of the incantation, two priestesses 
pretend to fight with each other with drawn swords, which they wave 
and slash about in so fhrious a manner as at once to put to flight the 
trembling ghost. After this display of valour chanting begins, accom- 
panied by the music of a small gong and a drum, the latter beaten by the 
priest ; this continues through a day and a night. 

Towards midnight the ** doctor" proceeds to get the soul of the patient. 
Garefhlly wrapping up a small cup in a white doth, he places it amidst the 
offerings before mentioned ; then, with a torch in one hand, and a circlet 
of beads and tinkling hawk bells in the other, he stalks about shaking his 
charms. After a little time he orders one of the admiring spectators to look 
in the cup previously wrapped up in the white doth, and sure enough there 
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the soul always is, in the form of a bunch of hair to vulgar eyes, but to the 
initiated in shape and appearance like a miniature human being. This is 
supposed to be thrust into a hole in the top of the patient's head, invisible 
to all but the learned men. He has thus recovered the man's soul, or, as 

it may be called, the principle of life that was departing from him 

Ko accident happens to man or goods of which these enchanters do not 
say they have had previous warning ; and a sick man scarcely ever calls 
on them for their aid when they do not tell him that for some time 
previously they had known he was going to have an attack. One of their 
commonest practices is to pretend to extract from a sick man's body 
stones and splinters which they declare are spirits. They wave charms 
over the part aflfected and jingle them upon it for a moment, then bring 
them to the floor with a crash, and out of them falls a stone, or piece of 
wood, or small roll of rag. At least half a dozen of these evil spirits are 
occasionally brought out of a man's stomach, one after the other, and 
great is the influence and not small the proflt of a successful priest. 
For getting back a man's soul he receives six gallons of uncleaned rice ; 
for extracting a spirit from a man's body, the same fee. The value of 
six gallons of uncleaned rice is not very great, but it is a sixtieth part of 
the amount obtained by an able-bodied man for a year of farm labour. 

The same authority makes mention of a kindred ceremony called Berobat 
Sisab, and practised among the same people. In this rite, however, but 
one priest and no priestess officiates. A bamboo altar is built in the 
common verandah, outside the door of the patient's room; round it are 
placed offerings, and a pig and a fowl are killed. The interdict lasts for 
eight days. For two days there is a beatiug of gongs and drums, and 
dancing by the man who makes the charm, usually some relation of the 
sick person. On the flrst night the soul is recovered, and the patient 
washed in the milk of the cocoa-nut. 

The Dayaks' " cure of souls" is not restricted to humanity. According 
to their simple minds rice has a soul, and unless this is garnered with the 
grain there is little hope of a crop next year, as the soulless rice put into 
the soil will no more sprout than a sowing of husks. Such fantasies are 
of course very absurd, but still it would be hard to conceive a pagan cere- 
mony less objectionable than this garnering the soul of their staple food, 
which in spirit, and purged of heathen dross, is really nothing else than a 
righteous supplication for "daily bread." The author previously quoted 
famishes a graphic description of this ceremony :-^ 
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" At the third and last harvest-feast the * soul of the rice' is secnred. 
The way of obtaining it varies in different tribes. In the Quop district it 
is done by the chief priest alone, first in the long and broad verandah, 
where the altar is erected, and afterwards in each separate family apart- 
ment. Sometimes it is performed by day, sometimes by night ; and the 
process is this : the priest, fixing his eyes on some object visible only to him, 
takes in one hand a bundle of charms, and in the other a second bundle, 
composed of pigs' and bears' and dogs' tusks and teeth, and large opaque- 
coloured beads ; a little gold dust is also necessary in this ceremony, during 
which he calls aloud for a white doth ; when it is brought and spread 
before him, he waves his charms towards the invisible object in the air, 
ami then shakes it over the white cloth, into which their fall a few grains 




Dayak Physician. 

of rice, which Tapa, in reward for their offerings and invocations, sends 
down to them. This is the soul ; and it is immediately wrapped up with 
great care, and laid among the offerings around the altar. 

'< The gold dust and white doth are generally furnished at their earnest 
request by the government, as the Dayaks think it exercises a beneficial 
effect to receive it from white men. It used to be supplied by the Malay 
raleiB. In some tribes it is a fsur more exciting spectade, especially when 
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done at night. A large shed is erected outside the Tillage, and lighted by 
huge fires inside and out, which cast a ruddy glow over the dense mass of 
palms surrounding the houses ; while gongs and drums are crashing around 
a high and spacious altar near the shed, where a numb^ of gaily-dressed 
men and women are dancing with slow and stately step and solemn coun- 
tenances, some bearing in their hands lighted tapers, some brass salvers, on 
which are offerings of rice, and others closely covered baskets, the contents 
of which are hidden from all but the initiated. The comer-posts of the 
altar axe lofty bamboos, whose leafy summits are yet green, and rustle in 
the wind, and from one of these hangs down a long streamer of white doth. 
Suddenly elders and priests rush to it, seize hold of its extremity, and 
amid the crashing sound of drums and gongs, and the yells of spectators, 
begin dancing and swaying themselves backwards and forwards and to and 
fro. An elder springs on the altar, and begins violently to shake the tall 
bamboos, uttering as he does so, shouts of triumph which are responded to 
by the swaying bodies of those below, and amid all this excitement small 
stones, bimches of hair, and grains of rice fall at the feet of the dancers, 
and are carefully picked up by watchftil attendants. The lice is the soul 
sought for, and the ceremony ^ods \sy several of the oldest priestesses 
falling or pretending to ML to the eaifh senseless, where, till they recover, 
their heads are supported and their feces fiumed by their younger sisters. 

<< Another feast is held at the end of the harvest, when the year's crop 
has been carefully stowed away. A fig and fowls are killed; for four days 
gong-beating and dancing are kept up, and the taboo lasts for eight days. 
Sometimes no stranger may approach the village for sixteen days. At this 
period also the soul of the rice is likewise secured, which is to ensure the 
non-rotting of the crop. At thlt feast there is a general physicking of the 
children. They axe washed with oocoa-nut water, and then laid down in 
a row in the common room where the feast is held, and scarcely suffered to 
move about for four days. At this time also the elder priestesses physic 
their younger sisters, and children of a tender age are entered among the 
number of this learned and accomplished body ; partly because admission 
into it is supposed to secure them against violent sickness. For each one 
who is now to be initiated, a yonng cocoa-nut is obtained, and their elder 
sisters cause those on whom they are to exercise their power to lie down 
in a line along the room, and to cover themselves with long sleeping sheets. 
The cocoa-nuts belonging to the patients are then taken into the hands of 
the priestesses, and with Hb&ai they run violently about the long room, 
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tossing ihem up and down and to and fro. In some Tillages they are 
rolled in soot and oil, and then kicked fdrionsly about from one priestess 
to the other. Boring this part of the process the room presents a curious 
scene. Here some six or seven gaily-dressed women are rushing frantic- 
ally up and down, tossing in their hands the heavy yoimg cocoa-nuts; 
there, a dozen old women are moving to and fro on a rude swing sus- 
pended from the rafters, and howling dolefully around the altar. A num- 
ber of others are shrieking and dancing ; while from the farther end of the 
room, beyond the line of prostrate patients, resounds a clatter of gongs and 
drams, beaten as vigorously as twenty pair of young hands can apply 
themsdves to the work* 

*^ One by one, tbe old priestesses cease their wild running backwards and 
forwards, and each in succession presents herself before an elder of the 
tribe, who stands chopper in hand over a mortar, into the hollow of which 
each in turn places her cocoa-nut. With one blow the old man splits the 
nut, and out gushes tbe water. If it simply fiEdl into the mortar tbe pros- 
pect is good, but if it shoot up towards the roof, then evil is the lot of the 
patient whose cocoa-nut it may be, for there is sickness before her in the 
omiing year. When a cocoa-nut is split, she to whom it belongs is raised 
from her recumbent position and the water is poured over her; she is then 
laid down again and carefully wrapped up in her sheet. When all have 
been so treated a lighted taper is waved ove^ the prostrate motionless 
patients, and a form of words chanted, and then the ceremony is concluded 
by the head priestess going round and blowing into the tsuoe of each of the 
patients, after which tbey are allowed to chatter and amuse themselves, 
but are confined to the long room in company with tbe elders, and such of 
the children as had been previously subjected to the ceremony until the 
dose of the interdict." 

The savage of central Africa is a devout believer in '^ medicine," and 
like the Indian of America, he carries a medicine-bag. His chief medi- 
cine, however, is not contained in a bag. It is a short length of iron chain, 
the links of which are fully an inch and ahalf long, and it is worn attached 
to the breast and hanging over tbe left shoulder. Without this cumbersome 
fetisch the warlike cannibal Fan wbuld^ot dare venture battle ; he would 
have no faith in the potency of his spear or brain hatchet, and his aim would 
be nerveless as that of a woman. If the Pan used his bit of chain as an 
offensive weapon we might understand this, but since it hangs about his 
nearly naked body idly and heavily, his devout attachment to it is per- 
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plexing. As to his medicine-bag, it is constructed of the skin of some rare 
animal, and together with its contents would appear comical enough, only 
that it reflects a very serious matter — ^the mind of its possessor. Shake out 
the contents of one of these precious wallets, and what do we find ? A bi^ 
of the tail of a monkey — ^that is to confer on the savage the power of evading 
the chargie of the wild elephant when it is wounded in the chase, enabling 
him to bound through the thicket or spring into trees just as the monkey 
does ; there are a few fowl-feathers, for without them the blow-gun would 
be impotent ; there is a scrap of buffalo-hoof— without it the African would 
find it impossible to run down and trample on his enemies. There is a small 
dried lump of leopard's brain, which gives the possessor success as a hunter, 
and the tip of a leopard's tail, before the influence of which the most obdu- 
rate savage maiden must succumb and yield to the suit of the lucky swain 
though he be as ugly as Satan. With them everything mysterious and 
incomprehensible is fetisch. For instance, while Du Chaillu was exploring 
the region we are now discussing, he found that next to his white skin 
nothing excited so much wonder among the grizzly-haired inhabitants as 
his sleek, lank hair. One day he found it convenient to have it cut, and 
the clippings were thrown outside his hut. Presently, however, he heard 
a tremendous scuffling and uproar, and on looking out to see, there was 
\he king and a mob of his subjects scrambling and jostling to get possession 
of a little of our traveller's shorn stubble to be worn as « fetisch to bring 
good luck. 

The above-mentioned gentleman it was who found the rare opportunity 
of observing an African at his devotions : 

" One day, while walking down the village of Sangatango, I saw a negro 
carpenter fellow go into his private fetisch-house and was lucky enough to 
be able to watch his motions without being discovered. He first built a 
little fire in the middle of the hut, then stripped and marked his body with 
white chalk, making very peculiar and careM stripes on one of his arms 
and in the centre of his breast ; whilst doing this, which took some time, 
he kept up a constant mimibling of words which I could not understand, 
but which were doubtless prayers addressed to his fetisch. Then the fire 
was extinguished and the hut was shut. When he came out I laughed at 
him ; but he took the whole matter very seriously, of course, and told me 
that the spirit Numha, which has its dwelling in the ocean, had gone into 
his chest and would kiU him if he had not exercised it by the ceremony I 
had seen." 
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Next in order after the idols, Chaillu tells us, come the charms or the 
gre^rees, called by the natives monda. Greegree, like fetisch, is a term of 
Enropeaa origin. In these mondas they have implicit faith. Ko negro in 
all th^ regions but has about his person one or more of these articles. The 
preparation gives a considerable revenue and much honour to the doctors, 
who have, however, themselves the greatest confidence in theso things. 
The mondas are generally worn about the neck or waist, and are made of 
the skins of rare animals, of the claws of birds, of the teeth of crocodiles 
or leopards, of the dried flesh and brains of animals, of the feathers of rare 
birds, of the ashes of certain kinds of wood, of the skin aud bones of ser- 
pents, etc. etc. Every greegree has a special power. One protects from 
sickness, another makes the heart of the hunter or warrior brave, auother 
gives success to the lover, auother protects against sorcery, some cure 
sterility, and others make the mother's breast abound in milk for the babe. 
The charmed leopard-skin worn about the warrior's middle is supposed to 
render that worthy spear-proo^ and when he has an iron chain about his 
neck no bullet can hit him. 




The Cazpenter of Sangatango. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The mysterious Ongtngap-Hls portrait— The DiTine Saiaob— CaAre wttefaery— The art of *' emeUiiig 
out"— The inimated itiok— Slaughtering a CafBre ox— Aa Abyssiniaa "smeUer**— "Medidne** 
among the Fatagonians— The doctor and his fee— The Figian complete fortune-teller— Lare-ni- 
wai—The ceremony of " Kebairah'* among the Bushmen of AuBtrali»— ^nightAtfly saTage tooth- 
drawing— The same prooeaa irith Tariatioiis among the liaoquarrie— A sanguinary baptism— The 
Cafl^e manhood test of £teAo— Ditto of i^o^iMra— An Amasonian girl*s initiation to womanhood 
—The male Amaaonlan and his Tcnomoas glorea. 

S before hinted, the religion of the savage is, as a mle, of a 
wonderfidly inexplicable and eomplicated character; and, 
after all, the machine wonld soon be scouted for its utter 
inutility, did not the "Grand Medicine," or "Ouganga," 
or "Kaiaob," stick pretty constantly at the cranks, and see that neyer 
a spindle creaked for want of oiling. In Central Africa it is Ouganga who 
keeps the wheels spinning. Like his cousin of North America, his passion 
for the grotesque is extreme ; what sort of figure an Ouganga cuts while 
engaged in " divining," the reader may easily realize by the description 
penned of him by M. Chaillu. A person of consequence had died, and his 
relatives, apprized of the melancholy fact, had gathered together : 

« All that remained was to discov^ the person who had bewitched the 
dead man. For that a yoimg man generally healthy, should die so sud- 
denly in course of nature was by no means to be believed. 

"A canoe had been dispatched up to the lake to bring down a great 
doctor. The Ouganga (doctor) is a personage whose chief powers are the 
ability (which is real) to drink great quantities of the mboundou poison, 
and the power (which is imaginary) to discover sorcerers, and to confer 
powers on greegrees and charms, which without his manipulations are 
worthless. This personage enjoys therefore great consequence in his tribe 
or village. His word is potent for life or death. At his command— or, 
rather, at his suggestion, — ^the village is removed, meiii women, and chil- 
dren are slain or enslaved, wars are begun and ended. 

"They brought one of Damagondai's sons, a great rascal, who I had 
reason to know was a most consummate cheat. When all was ready for 
the trial, I went down to look at the doctor, who looked literally Uk$ 
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tMs d&vil. I neyer saw a more ghastly object. He had on a high head- 
dress of black feathers. His eyelids were painted red, and a red stripe 
firom the nose upwards divided his forehead in two parts. Another red 
stripe passed round his head. The face was painted white, and on 
each side of the mouth were two round red spots. About his neck hung 
a necklace of grass, and also a cord which held a box against his breast. 
This little box is sacred and contains spirits. A number of strips of leopard 
and other skins crossed his breast, and were exposed about his person, and 
all these were charmed and had channs attached to them. From each 
shoulder down to his hands was & white stripe, and one hand was painted 
quite white. To complete this hoirible array, he wore a string of little 
bells around his body. 

'^ He sat on a box or stool before which stood another box containing 
charms. On this stood a looking-glass, beside which lay a bujSiEdo-hom 
containing some black powder, and said, in addition, to be the refuge of 
many spirits. He had a little basket of snake-bones, which he shook 
frequently during his incantations, as also several skins to which little 




Ouganga. 

beDs were attached. Kear by stood a fellow beating a board with two 
sticks. AH the people of the village gathered about this couple, who 
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after continuing their incantations for a while, at last came to the climax. 
Jombuai was told to call over the names of persons in the village, in order 
that the doctor might ascertain if any one of those named did the sorcery. 
As each named was called, the old cheat looked in the glass to see the result." 

In Southern AMca, the abode of the Kamaquas, the witch doctor 
flourishes. Kaiaob (the Namaqua Grand Medicine), although not quite as 
hideous in appearance as Ouganga, makes up for the deflciency by being 
several times nastier. Like Ouganga he must be well versed in the poison- 
ing art, knowing the most sudden and the no less certain but sluggish 
poisons, together with their antidotes. He must be a courageous rascal, as it 
will sometimes happen that a sceptical mob, or one disposed to observe the 
working of a miracle, will insist that Kaiaob shall himself take a dose, 
which would without doubt there and then put an end to his witchery, 
did he not have at hand another Httie pill that, following the first, charmed 
it of its venom and rendered it harmless. The author of * * Lake Ngami," who 
had ample opportunity of observing Kaiaob, says of him : 

'' He must begin his lessons by swallowing animal poison ; be bitten by 
venomous reptiles, or have poison inoculated into his body. A cap, a 
handkerchief, or any sort of clothing worn by such a person until it has 
become perfectiy filthy, is considered the most infedlible cure for all kinds 
of diseases, poisonous bites, etc. On emergencies a coiner of this treasure 
is washed and the dirty water thus produced is given to the patient — 
beast or man — ^to drink. The chief, Amrab, assured me that he possessed 
a cap of this kind with which he had effected innumerable cures. ' It is 
sure,' he said, 'to cause relief when nothing else is of any avaiL' The 
witch-doctors have also other disgusting methods of effecting cures." 

The Namaqua witch-doctor is called Kaiaob— or Kaiaohs^ if a woman. 
On being called to the sick bed, he or she, after having examined the 
patient, generally declares that the ailment is caused by a great snake hav- 
ing fired an arrow into the stomach. The sorcerer operates by feeling this 
part of the body, and by a good squeezing endeavours to coax the illness 
away. Another approved plan is to make a small incision on the body 
about the place where the cause of the disease is supposed to lurk, and to 
suck it out. The production of a snake, a firog, an insect, or the like, is 
frequentiy the result. An eye-witness to such an operation on a woman 
says : — " When the witch-doctor arrived a sheep was killed and the sinews 
of the back were cut out and rolled up into a small ball, which the patient 
was made to swallow, the remainder of the animal of course being appro- 
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priated to the sorcerer's own stomach. A few days afterwards the wizard 
retnmed and cut some small holes in the ahdomen of the patieiit on which a 
small snake escaped, then a lizard, and numerous other animal s following." 

We are not told the name of the witch-doctor practising among the 
Bechuanas — another trihe of AMcan savages — ^but that his characteristics 
are of kin with those of Kaiaob, we have Mr. Moflfat's authority for declaring: 

**They never lose sight of their stomachs. One will try to coax the 
sickness out of a chieftain by setting him astride an ox with its feet and 
legs tied, and then smothering the animal by holding its nose in a large 
bowl of water. A feast follows and the ox is devoured, sickness and all. 
A sorcerer will pretend that he cannot find out the guilty person or where 
the malady of another lies, till he has got him to kUL an ox on which he 
manoeuvres by cutting out certain parts. Another doctor will require a 
goat which he kills over a sick person, allowing the blood to run down the 
body. Another will require the fat of the kidney of a fresh-slaughtered 
goat, saying that any old fat will not do, and thus he comes in for his 
chop. These slaughterings are prescribed according to the wealth of the 
individual, so that a stout ox might be a cure for a slight cold in a chief- 
tain, while a kid would be a remedy for a fever among the poor among 
whom there was no chance of obtaining anything greater." 

The Caffires of this region acknowledge the rule of a witch-doctor whose 
functions are generally so similiar to those just described, but that for one 
speciality it would be needless to devote more space to him than would 
suffice for his bare mention. His speciality, however, is of so singular a 
nature, that with the Bev. Mr. Fleming's and the reader's leave, it shall 
here find a place : 

** The witch-doctors are generally chosen for their personal ugliness com- 
bined with inherent cunning and deception, and they live secluded in a 
hut by themselves near to that of the chief. The influence that they 
exercise is very extensive, for not only do they keep all the ikohoka or 
commoners in awe of them, but if shrewd, which they generally are, they 
soon succeed in getting the chief so to commit himself to their atrocities 
that he is held henceforth quite in their power. 

" The various modes in which these creatures practise their craft are of 
course multitudinous ; but the most effective and favourite, though most 
revolting, of their avocations is that of smeUing out the "witch." If 
at any time a Caf&:e should become the object of envy or jealousy to 
his chief^ in consequence of his cattie increasing too rapidly, or from 
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fear of bis opposition and influence, should he be permitted to grow too 
rich, or from enpidity, the chief sends for the witch-doctor and tells 
him privately that he wishes to eat up, i.e, to kill this man and to 
possess himself of his cattle. He promises a proportionable reward and 
fee to the doctor for his participation ; and he again on his part promises 
to * smell' himont. 

" Having arranged these preliminaries, the chief generally sends the CaSre 
out on some errand, and enticing his wife and children away from his hut 
und^ some frivolous pretence, the doctor then enters it and steals from it 
some two articles both alike and of the same kind, as for instance, two pipes, 
or two spoons. One of these he buries under the floor of the hut, covering 
the spot over with the matting so as to prevent its being observed by the in- 
mates on their return ; the other like article he takes away and buries it 
in the same spot or part within the chiefs hut. Having done this, on the 
return of the Caffiie and his family he administers a quantity of diluted 
vegetable poison to the chiefs cattle, in the water which they drink ; he 
also mixes it with the milk and food of the chief, his wife and children, 
and awaits the result. Very frequently, having done this much, he dis- 
appears from the kraal and goes off in the night to some neighbouring tribe — 
for the twofold purpose of disarming suspicion as to his having had any- 
thing to do in the matter, as well as to increase his own importance in the 
eyes of his tribe by the confusion which he knows will be created by 
searching and sending for him. 

*^ The effect of the poison is of course soon made manifest by the chief and 
his household, and his cattle also become viol^itly sick ; perhaps one or 
two of the weakest among them dying. Search is immediately made for 
the * witch-doctor,* as of course it is at once conclusively seen that some- 
body has bewitched the chief. This ia a crime of high treason, and one 
always visited by capital punishment. The greatest excitement then 
prevails to see who is to be ' smelt out ' as the delinquent. 

** On the arrival of the doctor, his first care is to alleviate the sufferings 
of the bewitched; and with every expression of concern and outward 
demonstrations of alarm, lest the life of his chief should be sacrificed 
through the malignity of the dose of witchery which he has unfortunately 
swallowed, he hurries about, officiously preparing medicines, and adminis- 
tering medicines to man, women, and children, and cattle alike. His 
consummate skill seldom fails in effecting a speedy cure, and then, all 
apptehension as to the mischief spreading frurther being allayed, he next 
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ftj^omts a day for the ceremonial of smelling ont the witch. Great pre- 
parations are made for this solemn ordeal. 

'' An extensive gathering of the tribe is convened, and oxen are slaugh- 
tered and devonred in the revolting manner peculiar to these people. The 
cattle are all removed from the interior of their Itraalf or enclosure, in 
the centre of which an immense fire is lighted. Around this the trihes 
assemble, and sit in rings, in mute silence and expectancy, whilst large 
baskets fall of bullocks' blood hot from the animals' veins are passed round 
and drank off in silence. 

**As night approaches the doctor appears in the ring, quite naked, 
except a few tigers' tails as a fringe round his loins. A low solemn 
chant is then raised by the women ; whilst several old crones placed in 
the rear beat time to the singing on ox-hides stretched upon frames. The 
cadences of this are first very slow, but gradually increase, whilst the 
doctor' leaps and dances and shouts in the wildest and most demoniacal 
manner. The lurid glare of the fire, the pitchy darkness of the sur- 
rounding night (the time chosen usually being at the new moon, and in 
the darkest weather), together with the glaring eyes, inflamed counte- 
nances, and excited frames of the swarthy commtmity, and dusky '' doctor " 
in the centre ; these all combine to make the scene one of the wildest and 
most awfril that can well be imagined. 

''A few hours of such employment and fare as this suffices to bring the 
assembled tribe into a state of absolute frenzy, and fit them for being 
engaged in any scenes or amount of barbarity and cruelty. This the 
witch-doctor anticipates, and so soon as he deems their feelings and 
evil passions to be sufficiently inflamed, he ceases dancing, as gradually 
subsiding in time to the music as he before rose, and increased to that 
degree of rapidity which kept him in a motion so excessive that he not 
unfrequently MLs upon the ground during his evolutions, quite ex- 
hausted. 

''A solemn silence then ensues, during which the doctor rests himself, 
and then proceeds, with a bundle of divining-rods in his hand, to walk 
round throughout the assembly. As he approaches the chief, he watches 
the rods in his hand, and dexterously makes one of them move or leap out 
from amongst the rest. He then singles out this rod and throws the others 
into the fire, and being rubbed with a kind of inflanmiable matter, they 
there crackle and blaze brightly, thus demonstrating to the Caf&es that 
they are charged with supematoral powers ; with the remaining one he 
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then proceeds through the assembly again, and this time he makes it 
vibrate not only when opposite the chief, but also when in front of the 
victim whom he is about to single out. When this is perceived, he stands 
several minutes confronting this man, and gazing intently at him, whilst 
the silence of death ensues. This process he repeats three times, and then 
he leaves the kraal and iMt)ceeds to the chief's hut. Here he walks about, 
always making the rod leap frx)m his hand whenever he comes over the 
place where he buried the article which he had stolen fix)m his victim's 
hut. He then marks this spot by driving an oBsegai into it, ^nd proceeds 
to the suspected man's hut. Here also he goes through the same mum- 
meries, and pretends to discover the corresponding spot in this hut to that 
in the other, and marks it in a similar manner. 

" The next part of the proceeding is to commence excavations at these 
spots, which is done by numbers of the surrounding Caffines, when, as a 
necessary consequence, the articles deposited there are brought to light 
This is deemed conclusive evidence, and on it the supposed culprit is seized 
and condemned to death, and all his cattle are forfeited to the chief." 

Allusion is made in the preceding narrative to the Caffirc's peculiar 
mode of slaying an ox. The reader is warned that it is a very dreadful 
performance indeed ; still, on the ground that an unpleasant statement is 
to be preferred to a mysterious hint, the Caffire modm operandi of bullock- 
slaying is here set forth, as described by an eye-witness: — 

" When about to slay a beast, several Cafl5res assemble around it, and, 
dividing their number into two bands, range themselves at either side of 
their victim. Twenty or thirty of them then throw the weight of their 
bodies against the ribs and shoulders of the OZ) and thus succeed in holding 
it wedged in between them while a strong powerful man comes forward, 
and with the point of a large sharp assegai makes a deep incision in its 
chest about a foot long. Then, baring his sinewy arm to the shoulder, he 
thrusts it into the aperture, and strangles the poor beast, while the 
blood spurts out in all directions from the ruptured arteries and vessels. 
The bystanders then close in, throw down the unfortunate animal, rip it 
open with their knives and assegais, and stifle its dreadful cries by cutting 
its throat and eflfectually extracting those vital parts which the first ope- 
rator has seldom sufficient strength to sever at once. Thus a lingering 
death of cruel torture is inflicted upon the animal, whose deep and 
piteous bellowing resounds through the surrounding valley. During this 
revolting scene the men and women, and even little children, cluster round 
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the spot, skipping and leaping in the wildest joy, while shouting, dancing, 
and throwing themselves down, they even lap up with their tongues the 
hot and reeking blood in which the carcase of the ox is weltering." 

Apropos of '' smelling out " a delinquent, it may not be out of place to 
mention a similar observance finding favour in Abyssinia. The inhabitants 
<^ this quarter of the globe may claim a social advantage over their savage 
neighbours, inasmuch as they have established among them for the protec- 
tion of their worldly goods a system of police ; they may indeed be said even 
to have improved on our latest improvement in that important institution. 




Thief Smelling in Abyssinia. 

Admitted that our Sergeant Twitcher is a clever officer — give bim but 
the finest thread of a clue and he will haul it in and in tiU he finally 
hands you your criminal with enough substantial rope about him to hang 
him if he deserves it ; still he is behind the Lebashi of Abyssinia, for he 
has yet to learn the secret of how to track a thief by the organ of smeU. 
We are indebted to good Dr. Krapf for the "information received." 
" Very noticeable," says the doctor, " is the mode adopted in Ghoa for the 
detection of thieves. The Lebashi (thief catcher) is much feared, and be- 
longs to the servants of the state. When a theft has been committed, the 
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Bufferer gives information to this official, ttpon irliich lie sends Ids aexrant 
a certain dose of black meal compounded with milk, on which he makes 
him smoke tobacco. The servant is thrown into a state of frenzy, in which 
state he goes from house to house crawling on his hands and feet 
like one out of his mind. After he has smelt about a number of houses, 
the Lebashi all the time holding him tight by a cord ^Eistened round the 
body, he goes at lost into a house, lays on its owner's bed and sleeps for 
some time. His master then arouses him with blows, and he awakes and 
arrests the owner of the house, who is forthwith dragged before the priests, 
and they make the victim of the robbery swear that he will not assess at 
more than the real value of the articles stolen. The person into whose 
house the entry was made is regarded as the thief, and is forced to pay, 
whether he be innocent or guilty. ITo wonder that the populaticm trembles 
when the Lebashi is seen in the streets, and that eveiybody tries to be on 
good terms with him, as there is no saying when he wiU make his appear- 
ance in a house." 

For fear, however, of nauseating tSie reader with so many doses of 
" Medicine" he shall be presented with but two more and then we will go 
back to the period in this book's history where we left our poor youth- 
ful North American savage maimed and weary trcfm that terrible school 
where, after his initiation in the use of the skewer and the hatchet^ 
he was permitted the pastime of the '^ roundabout." Medicine is recog- 
nised in Patagonia, the land of giants. The gentleman who narrates this 
Httle episode of giant life is Captain Bourne, who was made captive by 
these mighty wild men. He was a prisoner in the hut of a chief; and a 
move of the party had been decided on, indeed preparations had commenced, 
when one of his daughters came in with a child crying at a tempestuous 
rate. The version which she gave of his complaints arrested the marching 
orders. A messenger was forthwith despatched for one skilled in the 
healing art. The physician soon arrived, armed with two small packages 
rolled up in pieces of skins about a foot long and three or four inches in 
diameter, which the captain took to be his medicine chest He walked 
gravely in, laid down the packages, and squatted beside the mother, who 
held the httle patient in her anns. Whatever his ailment might have been 
his lungs could not have been impaired, for he was roaring like a young 
buffalo ; not a word was spoken for some time, the doctor all the while 
looking >iiTn veiy steadfastly in the eye. Then came a sudden calm ilnporting 
that the httle fellow experienced some rehe^ or more probably that he 
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was ezliatisted. The doctor ordered an appllcaticm of a mort4ir made of 
day. The clay was brought, the aimons mother worked it well with her 
two hands, spitting upon it to give it the requisite moisture, and having 
reduced it to the consistency of thick paint, bedaubed the little fellow 
from head to foot, giving him a decidedly original appearance. He 
evidently took umbrage at this unction, and discoursed in his shrillest 
tones till he was fairly out of breath. The medicine chests were opened, 
but instead of medicinal herbs, disclosed only a bimch of ostrich's sinews 
and a rattle eight or ten incites long. The physician commenced fingering 
ihe strings and muttering almost inaudibly. This lasted four or fivte 
xiinutes, at the expiration of which he seized his rattle and dattered away 
foriously for a minute or two, and then resumed his place by his patient^ 
eyeing him intently as before. He then turned with an air of importance 
to the chief^ who had been crouching cross-leggod on his couch leaning 
forward with his arms tightly folded over his breast, and watching 
anxiously the progress of the treatment The man of skill broke silence : 
"I think he is better; don't you?" The chief nodded and grunted 
assent. The same appeal was made to the mother and received a like 
response. Another plastering was ordered, another burst of melody fol- 
lowed the application; the mysterious strings were again fingered, duly 
fbUowed by the rattle. The parent and grand-parent once more assented 
to the leech that the child was better. The chief took out a piece of 
tobacco and cut off enough for about two pipesftill, which was tendered 
and gratefully accepted as a professional fee. The strings were tied up 
and replaced in their proper receptacle, and the rattle was shaken with 
hearty good will, whether by way of finale to the cure, or as a note of 
gratitude for the fee, or of triumph for success, could not easily be guessed. 
But the practitioner had scarcely evacuated the lodge before his patient 
broke out more vociferously than ever, which one might think would some- 
what shake the faith of his guardians in the treatment he had received. 
But no ; their confidence in their medical adviser was not to be blown away 
by a breath, or even a tempest. They evidently regarded him as nearly 
infallible. His remedies were obviously aimed more at the imaginations of 
his spectators than at the body of his patient. Patients among us have 
to endure more disagreeable applications than wet day. The noisy brat 
presently became quiet, and shortly appeared to be quite well, and con- 
tinued to thrive for some time, as Captain Bourne had an opportunity to 
witness. 
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Throughout the entire PolyneBian group of islands the heb'ef in charms ^ 
and chaSmers, and in witches and witchery, is no less implicit. In Figi 
this is particularly the case. Unfortunately there exists no authentic 
description of the process that makes a Eigian wizard, or knowledge whether 
any process, but only a large amount of effiN)ntery and cool impudence is 
required. Certain it is, however, that the Figian "Medicine" is quite 
as awful an object as that of any other savage country. As says the 
Bev. Mr. Williams, men who laugh at the pretensions of the priest, 
tremble at the power of the wizard ; and those who become Christians 
lose this fear last of all their relics of heathenism. The priests some- 
times, but not often, combine with their legitimate avocation that of 
the wizard. A buncli of cocoa nuts in one case represents the medi- 
cine bag. Shaking the bunch, the wizard says, " I shake these nuts ; 
if they all fall o£P, the patient will recover, but if only one remains on 
the stem, then the patient will die.'' In so gloomy a plice as Figi, 
where prevails such unquestioning belief in the supematur4 and so little 
regard for human life, it is no wonder if in the event of but one nut 
remaining on the stalk, the patient does die, and the wizard's renown is 
augmented. Another mode is by spinning a nut tee-to-tum fashion with 
regard to the point at whicli the eye of the nut rests when llie spinning 
has subsided. Another way of obtaining a glimpse of the futurity is to 
sit on the ground with llie legs stretched out and a club resting between 
them, to christen one leg " good" and the other leg '^ bad" and watch 
which first begins to tremble. A chief wishrag to ascertain how many 
of a certain number of towns would espouse his cause, consulted the hete, 
or augur, who took as many short reeds as there were places named, and 
gave each a name. When they were set in the ground he held his right 
foot over each and every one above which his foot trembled, was declared 
disloyal and all the rest true. 

The same authority describes a ceremony in which the youth of the 
nation seek to ingratiate themselves with the gods as does the Korth 
American Indian, when he goes to roost and fast in the pine tree. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Figian rite is not nearly so dignified 
or even romantic as the Ojibbeway. In some of the Figian islands, sap 
Mr. Williams, it is known as JSTaloss rM, and in others as Ndomindomi, 
Eetired places near the sea are preferred for the performance of the 
ceremonies of this peculiar observance. A small house is built, and 
6nclo9ed with a rustic trellis fence, tied at the crossings with a small 
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ladled Tine. Longer poles are set np with streamers attached ; within the 
endosore a miniatare temple of slight fabric is constructed and in it a 
consecrated nut or other trifle is placed. The roof of the main bnilding 
is hong with tnari and scarves of light texture. The wall is stadded 
with daws of crabs ; and after the gods have come together, span-long 
yams ready cooked, with painted cocoa nnts, are disposed at its base 
that they may eat and drink. The party occupying this house number 
twenty or thirty, and while kept together by the ceremonies this is their 
house. To allure the ezpdbted gods they drum with short bamboos 
morning and evening for several successive weeks. The little gods are 
called luve-ni'wai, '^ children of the waters." ''My list contains more 
than fifty of their names, and I believe it is incomplete. They are 
represented as wild or fearful, and as coming up from the sea. I knew 
one party who to facilitate their ascent, built for some distance into the 
sea a jetty <* ^ loose stones. When it is believed that the hive-ni-wai have 
left their waodry dwelling, little flags are placed at certain inland passes 
to stop any who might wish to change for the woods their abode in 
the sea. On the high day, an endosure is formed by twdve-feet poles 
laid on the ground and piled up to the height of a foot. These are 
wrapped with evergreens, and spears with streamers on the top are fixed 
in the four angles. A company of lads painted and attired in green 
leaves and scarves bring from their house into this square the native 
offerings, consisting chiefly of small clubs and trumpet-shells. They 
then seat themsdves in the endosure and thump their little drums right 
lustQy." 

While the lu/oe-ni-wai have been thus occupied, the prindpd person- 
ages have not been idle. Each has been decorating himself in character, 
and providing himself with the apparatus needed for the performance of 
his part. Presently their uncouth forms are seen in the distance in every 
variety of fantastic motion; some men in one direction, and some in 
another. They nod their head, gaze ridiculoudy, and fill the air 
with groans, grunts, and shrieks. One youth — the 8inga Vice or 
*' shade-holder" runs rounds a cirde which includes all the performers, 
the drummers, and the shakers ; himself shaking the while and starting 
from his course as though unable to command his limbs and waving a 
sun-shade which he carries. Vunxndmu ''the chief man," was on the 
particular occasion to which I have referred, armed with a battle-axe 
and exciting himself for his performances. Mbovoro capered about with 
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a cocoa-nut| which, when he had snmmoned Bnficient courage was to be 

broken by a blow on his bent knee. Singavatu took the easier method 

of ponnding his nut with a stone. These feats accomplished, show that the 

gods are helping them, and all are encouraged to call and whistle to the 

deities to enter their votaries, each of whom becomes excited into a frenzy. 

Skipping from Figi to Southern Africa, we light on a Ca£&e Tillage 

at the moment when a band of naked black boys are about to undergo 

the ceremony of Secho^ without which no Cafl&e is regarded as a "man." 

The candidates for the distinction are at most but fourteen years old, and 

each wears on his hands a pair of sandals, the use of which will presently 

be apparent. The scholars are arranged in a row, and before them aro 

the schoolmasters — ^the adult male inhabitants of the village, each having 

in his hand a long and tough switch. The schoolmasters presently strike 

up a sort of "double-shuffle" dance, at the same time brandishing their 

withes in a threatening way. Then begins the examination. " Will you 

guard the chief well ?" fiercely demands the leading dancer of a lad. " I 

will." " Good ! " and as an earnest of what is likely to be the reward of 

the lad's loyalty, down comes the thong-like switch with ftdl force on his 

hack, and though the strength of the blow is somewhat broken by the 

sandals, which are held shield- wise, a crimson jet invariably accompanies 

the assault. The lad does not wince, however ; he even gives a skip and 

grins at his tormentor, as though he regarded the operation as rather 

pleasant than otherwise. ""Will you guard the cattle well?" "Yes." 

Down comes the switch again, and there is more skipping and grinning; 

the former, however, rather of the involuntary than of the deliberate 

order, and the latter worthy of an irritated cat. 

Unluckily for the young Caffi:e there is a longish string of questions of 
the kind of which two have been given as a sample, and a stroke accom* 
panics every question, so that by the conclusion of the barbarous catechism 
the scourges are stained red as the boys' backs, and the catechists are 
spotted red too, and in a terrible state of perspiration through their exer- 
tions; nevertheless, the test concluded, it is "hail feUow well met" with 
young and old, and a long and vigorous "equality" dance, and much 
manly yelling on the part of the poor little porkers who have been so 
recently scored. After this the youthful Caffi:e may call himself a man: 
as such he is generally acknowledged by his own sex. "With the opposite 
it is quite optional : one thing is certain, whatever else they call him, the 
Ga&e maidens will not yet call him "sweetheart." Any boy, they say. 
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may undergo *^ Secho," but it takes a man to kill a rUhoceros ; and, 
indeed, until this formidable task has been achieved, the young Ca&e has 
but a poor chance of changing his bachelor state. 

Br. Livingstone gives an account of a somewhat similar ceremony prac- 
tised among the Bechuaoas. It is called Boguera, and is rather a civil 
than a religious institution. All the boys of an age of between ten and 
fourteen or ^teen, are selected to be the companions for life of the sons of 
one of the chiefis. They are taken out to some retired spot in the forest, 
and huts are erected for their accommodation. Then certain old men go 
out, and teach them to dance, as well as initiate them into the mysteries 
of AMcan politics and government. Each lad is expected to compose an 
oration in praise of himself, called leina or name, and to be able to repeat 




A Caffre School. 

it witii sufficient fluency* A good deal of beating is necessary to bring 
them up to the required standard oi excellence in different matters, so that 
when tiiiey return from the close seclusion in which they have been kept 
tiiey have generally a number of scars to show on their backs. Obeying 
the orders of their youthful commander, they recognize a sort of equality 
and partial communism ever afterwards, and address each other by the 
title of molekane or comrade. In cases of offence against their rulers, as 
eatiog alone when any of their comrades are within call, or in cases of 
cowardice or dereliction of duty, they may strike one another^ but never 
one of an older band ; and when three or four companies have been made, 
the oldest no longer takes the field in time of war, but remains as a guard 
over the women and children. 
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The ceremony of Bogaera is an ingenions plan for attaching ttie members 
of the tribe to the chieTs family, and for imparting a discipline whic^ 
renders the tribe easy of command. On their retom from the ceremosiies 
of initiation, a prize is given to the lad who can ran fieistest, the article 
being placed where all may see the winner ran np to snatch it. They axe 
then considered men, and may sit among the elders of the Koka. 

By-the-bye, it may be mentioned that the ordeal of the switch is neither 
confined to Cafl^land, nor to the male sex. Wallace relates that amon^ 
certain of the aborigines of the Amazon, when a girl arrives at a certain 
age. she has to undergo a most absoid and cruel ordeal. For a month 
before she is kept strictly confined to the honse, and fed on a very limited 
supply of bread and water. The relatives and Mends of the girl then 
assemble, each one bearing a tough switch. Then the girl, without any 
sort of covering, is brought out, and every one present administers five or 
six severe blows across the breast and back till she fedls senseless, or, as it 
sometimes happens, dead. If she recovers, it is repeated four times at 
intervals of six hours, and it is considered an offence even on the part of 
the girl's parents, not to strike hard. During this time numerous pots of 
meat and flesh have been prepared, when the switches are dipped in them 
and given her to lick, and she is then considered a woman, and is mar- 
riageable. 

Whatever un&vourable opinion civilized folks may hold concerning the 
business of the lives of certain savages, it is certain that they— even 
the most brutish and i^irthest removed from our standard of what mankind 
should be — are of a different way of thinking, at least if inference may be 
drawn from the sorapulous attention that is paid to the performance of the 
various ceremonies considered necessary to a young man's induction to the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the recognized ''men" of the nation. 
The aboriginals of Australia are a striking illustration of this. Cowardly 
as the fox, treacherous as the wolf, depraved to the very lowest in his pas- 
sions and desires, with no better abiding place, or scarcely, than the wombat 
scratchesforhimself in the earth, and with a language composed of guttural 
snortings and clacks and clicks of the lips and tongae, yet is he a stickler 
for the hereditary observances of his tribe, and would resolutely set his 
hideously dirty face against an infringement of them. 

Amongst the savages of New South Wales the ceremonies that confer 
the rights of manhood difEer considerably from those practised among the 
tribes inhabiting the southem and western portions of the Australian ogq* 
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tinent. Among the former Keharrah, or knockiiig out the firont teeth, is 
one of the chief rites. As to the origin or signification of this custom 
nothing is known, and it is somewhat singular that it finds favour only 
among the least barbarous tribes. This, at least is the opinion of Sir 
Thomas MitchelL He says: ''I have already remarked that the more 
ferocious had not lost their front teeth, and that those peaceably disposed 
had all lost one tooth. Indeed, it was precisely where we first witnessed 
the inauspicious ceremony of the green branch waved defiantly, that we 
first found natives with their front row of teeth perfect. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that this mutilation may be found to distinguish the least 
barbarous of the aborigines." For a description of the specimen of savage 
dentistry in question, we are indebted to Mr. George Angas, who in his 
turn received the particulars from Colonel Collins, who was an eye-wit- 
ness: — 

''There being several youths in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson who 
had not undergone this operation, the latter end of January was chosen for 
the performance of the ceremony, when the native tribes, painted and 
bedecked with feathers and other ornaments, and armed with dubs, spears, 
and throwing sticks assembled at an open space called Yoolang, and which 
had been cleared on purpose. Previously to the ceremony taking place, 
several nights were occupied with dancing, but on the 2nd of February 
the people from Cammeray arrived, amongst whom were the Koradjee men 
or priests, who were to perform the operation of knocking out the teeth. 
When Colonel Collins reached the spot he found the party from the north 
diore armed, and standing at one end of the Yoolang ; at the other end 
were the boys who were to be given up to the Cammeray for the purpose 
of losing a tooth each, all accompanied by several friends. 

'' The ceremony opened with the armed party advancing from their end 
of the Yoolang, with a song or shout peculiar to the occasion, clattering 
their shields and raising the dust with their feet. On reaching the boys, 
one of their number stepped forward from the rest, and seizing a youth, 
returned with him to his party, who received him with a loud shout, and 
placed him in their midst, where he seemed defended by a grove of spears 
against any attempt that mig^t be made at rescue. In this manner the 
whole of the lads were taken out, to the number of fifteen. They were 
then seated at the upper end of the Yoolang, each holding down his head, 
with his hands clasped and his legs crossed under him. 
, *' The Koradjee men now commenced their mystic rites. One of them 
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saddenly fell upon tibe groundy and throwing himself into apparent agonies, 
at length pretended to be deliveied of a bone, which was to be nsed in the 
ensuing ceremony. During his seeming agony he was surrounded by a 
crowd of natiyes, who danced and sang aroxmd him most Tociferously, 
beating him upon the back till the bone was produced. He had no sooner 
risen from the ground, exhausted and bathed in sweat, than another went 
through the same ceremony — there being as many bones produced as there 
were boys to be initiated into the class of men. The boys were given to 
understand that these pains were suffered for their sakes, and that the 
more the Koradjees endured the less pain would be felt by them, 

'' n'ezt morning soon after sunrise the Koradjees, who had slept apart by 
themselves, advanced witb quick movements one after the otber towards 
the Yoolang, shouting as they entered it^ and running round it two or 
three times. The bo3r6 were then brought forward from the place where 
they had passed the nig^t alonci and after being seated again at the head 
of the Yoolangy the operators, about twenty in number, paraded several 
times round it, running upon their hands and feet and imitating the dogs 
of the country ; their decorations were adapted for this purpose, and the 
wooden sword, by being stuck in the hinder part of the girdle which they 
wore round the waist so as to lay upon the back, looked when they were 
crawling upon aU fours like the tail oi the wild dog. Every time they 
passed the place where the boys were seated, they threw up the sand and 
dust upon them with their naked feet. The design of this ceremony was 
understood to be giving them power over the dogs, and endowing them 
with all the good qualities possessed by that animal. 

<* The next scene was opened by a stout native carrying on his shoul- 
ders the effigy of a kangaroo made of grass, followed by another man 
bearing a load of brushwood, whilst the others sang and beat time to the 
steps of the loaded men ; the latter at length laid down their burdens at 
the feet of the youths. By thus presenting to them the dead kangaroo it 
was indicated that the power was about to be imparted to them of killing 
that animal; while the brushwood indicated its haunts. The performers 
now collected a quantity of long grass together, which they fastened to 
the bini^in* part of their girdles in the form of a tail hanging towards the 
ground ; and thus equipped they put themselves in motion as a herd of 
kangaroos, jumping along with their knees bent, then lying down and 
scratching themselves as animals do when basking in the sun. One man 
beat time to them with a club upon a shield, while two others, aimed, 
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fellawed them all the way, pretending to steal upon them nnobserved and 
wound them with spears. This represented the manner in which they 
were to hnnt the kangaroos. 

"Presently each man canght np one o^ the boys, and placing him npon 
his shoulders, carried him off in triumi h for a few paces, when they all 
set down their burdens in a cluster together. Whilst the boys were thus 
standing with their attendants, one of the actors seated himself on the 
stump of a tree facing them, and taking another man on his shoulders, the 
two men sat with their arms extended ; behind these a number of men lay 
dose to each other with their faces to the ground, and behind these again 
were two other groups of men on each others shoulders with outstretched 
arms. As the boys and their attendants approached Hie £rst of these 
groups the two men who composed it began to move themselves from side 
to side, thrusting out their tongues, and staring with all imaginable wildness. 
After a few minutes the two men separated, and the boys were now led over 
the bodies of tlie men lying on the ground, who as soon as they felt tiiie 
boys upon them began to writhe as if in agony, and to utter dreadful groans. 

" Having passed over this living causeway, the boys were placed before 
the second group, and similar grimaces were performed as at the former 
stump, after which the whole band moved forwards. At a short distance 
the party halted ; the boys were seated by each other, and opposite to them 
were drawn up in the form of a semicircle the other party, now armed with 
spears and shields. Opposed to this party stood tlie principal Koradjee 
man, who held a shield in one hand and a club in the other, with which 
he beat time, and at every third stroke Hie whole party poised and pre- 
sented their spears at him, each touching the centre of his shield. 

"They now commenced the preparations for striking out the tooth. 
The first subject they selected was a boy about twelve years old, who was 
placed upon the shoulders of a native seated on the grass : th§ bone which 
on the preceding evening had been produced with such ceremony, having 
been sharpened at one end^ was used to lance the gam in order to facilitate 
the extraction of the tooth. A throwing-stick was cut eight or ten inches 
from the end, and the gam being lanced, the smallest end of the stick was 
applied as high up on the tooth as the gum would admit of, and the 
operator being provided with a large stone, struck the stick with it and 
knocked out the tooth. After the tooth was extracted the patient was led 
to a distance by his friends, who closed the gum and equipped him in the 
decorations of his new state: a girdle was tied round his waist^ in which 
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was fhmst a wooden sword, and a bandage wound abont bis bead adomed 
witb the leaves of the grass tree. His left band was placed over his 
month, which was to be kept sbnt ; and the yonth was on no aoootmt to 
speak, and for that day was not permitted to eat The blood that issued 
from the lacerated gum was not wiped away, bnt suffered to ran down the 
breast and fall on the head of the man on whose shoulders the patioit sat, 
and whose name was added to his : this blood remained dry upon the heads 
of the men and the breast of the boy for several days. The boys were now 
named ' Kebarrah,' from ' Eeba,' a rock or stone. 

The ceremony of Kebarrah, as practised by the tribes of the Macqnarrie 
district, is somewhat different in its details from that of the natives to 
the southward. It is usually on a summer's morning at break of day that 
the tribes assemble on the Macquarrie hills to celebrate the mysterious 
rites of KebanalL On such occasions hostile tribes meet in peace. When 
the coot sounds the note of preparation, the women and children in haste 
make their way to the ravines and gullies, and there remain concealed. 
The tribes to which the youths belong commence the ceremony by uttering 
a long-drawn dismal yell, which echoes through the woods, and is answered 
by the surrounding tribes in rotation. After a short silence the old men 
retire to hold a council among themselves, whilst the young men with 
their weapons bark the trees around the spot for some way up the trunk. 
Another yeU succeeds, and then the whole of the tribes form into a ring; 
the toakui with its horrible whizzing sound is heard in the distance, and 
enormous fires blaze around. On such occurrences there are frequently 
from five to six hundred natives present, their naked bodies fancifully 
painted with pipe-day, and their heads profusely powdered with the down 
of the white swan. An old man is stationed in a neighbouring tree, 
making the most furious gestures, and whirling round the wakut. The 
youths are now brought into the ring by their fathers or nearest relations, 
and the Kebarrah song then commences, describing to the candidates in 
the strongest terms the tortures they are about to undergo. The first 
ordeal is that of knocking out the front tooth. This is done by boring a 
hole in a tree, and inserting into it a small hard twig ; the tooth is then 
brought into contact with the end, and one individual holds the candidate's 
head in a firm position, whilst another, exerting all his strength, pushes 
the boy's head forward ; the concussion causes the tooth, with frequently 
a portion of gum adhering to it, to &11 out. Some men stand over the 
sufferer, brandishing their waddies, and menacing him with instant death 
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if he utters a complaint; while others proceed to cut his back in longi- 
tadinal stripes, and make an incision on each shoulder with sharp flints. 
If the victim utters the least groan or indication of suffering during these 
tartoree, three yells long and loud uttered by the operators proclaim the 
event to the distant encampment. The unfortunate youth is then con- 
sidered to be imworthy to be admitted a warrior, or to mix with the men 
of the tribe ; the women are summoned with a loud cooi, and when they 
azriye the youth is handed over to them with ignominy as a coward. 




AustraUan War-dance. 

Should he, on the other hand, submit without shrinking, he is admitted 
to the ranks as a huntsman and a warrior. Another ring is then formed, 
consisting of the aged men; the youth is placed in the centre, and the 
mundi (a small piece of a crystal-like substance worn concealed about the 
bedy, and always hidden from the women) is handed to him. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, howeyer, the old men proceed to use all sorts of persuar 
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dons and threats to make the lad give tibem back the mundi. It £b 
expected, however, that he will be proof against these solicitations ax»l 
retain the precious stone, otherwise he will be regarded as an indiTidizal 
who may be ''talked over," and on that account unfit for the society of* 
warriors. If he retains the stone, a war song is struck up, a sham fig^'t 
ensues, and the newly made ''man" is placed in the van that he ma^ 
exhibit his skill in handling his weapons of war. This oyer, a loud ^mmT 
is given ; the women come out of hiding and return to their camps, as do 
the braves, and the night is passed in feasting and dancing. 

Among the tribes inhabiting the southern and western portions of Aus- 
tralia, before the young men can be admitted into the privileges and dis- 
tinctions of manhood, they are compelled to undergo certain ceremonies 
of initiation. 

The first and second take place at infEincy and when the child is 
about twelve years old, and are not very important, but the third and 
last is highly so, and is not performed tiU the individual approaches 
manhood. It is called Wily al Kany$y and is conducted as follows: 
— Each noviciate has a sponsor chosen for him, who is laid on his 
back in another man's lap, and surrounded by the operators, who en- 
join him to discharge his duties aright The young men are then led 
away from the camp and blindfolded, the women lamenting and crying 
and pretending to object to their lemovaL They are taken to a retired 
spot, laid upon their st(»nachs, and entirely covered over with kangaroo- 
skins, the men uttering the most dismal wail imaginable, at intervals 
of from three to five minutes. After lying thus for some time the lads 
are raised, and whilst still blindfolded, two men throw green boughs at 
them, while the others stand in a semi-circle around, making a noise 
with their werris and voices combined, which is so horrible that the wild 
dogs swell the hideous chorus with their bowlings. Suddenly one of the 
party drops a bough, others follow, and a platform of boughs is made on 
which the lads are laid out. The sponsors then turn to and sharpen their 
pieces of quartz, choosing a new name for each lad, which is retained by 
him during life. These names all end either in dHoy ilti, or vUa, Pre- 
vious to this, they have borne the names of their birth-places, which is 
always the case amongst the women who never change them afterwards. 
The sponsors now open the veins of their own anns, and raising the lads, 
open their mouths, and make them swallow the first quantity of blood. 
The lads are then placed on their hands and knees, and the blood caused 
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to ran over their backs so as to form one coagulated mass, and when this is 
flufficiently cohesiye, one man marks the places for the tatooing by remov- 
ing the blood with his thnmb-nail. The sponsor now commences with his 
quartz, forming a deep incision on the nape of the neck, and then cutting 
broad gashes firom the shonlder to the hip, down each side, about an inch 
apart. A bunch of green leaves is then tied round the waist, above which 
is a girdle of human hair, a tight string is fastened round each ann just 
above the elbow, with another about the neck, which descends down the 
back and is fixed to the girdle of hair ; and their faces and the upper part 
of their bodies, as fiir as the waist, are blackened with charcoal. The 
ceremony concludes by the men all clustering round the initiated onee, 
enjoining them again to whisper for some months, and bestowing upon 
them their adyioe as regards hunting, fighting, and contempt of pain. 

The Amazonian Indians reckon among its numerous tribes the Man- 
drucus. Here we find the '^ warrior test" assuming an altogether different 
shape ; but though a simple business, and devoid of the homble parade 
that distinguishes the North American and other ** tests," if these and the 
Mandrucu ordeal were offered for selection one would hardly know how 
to decide. To look at, the Mandrucu instruments of torture are wonder- 
fully innocent, being nothing more formidable than two cylindrical cases 
of palm tree bark about a foot in length, and stopped at one end. Into 
these cases the candidate for manhood has to thrust both his hands, and 
accompanied by half the village makes the circuit of the encampment, 
pausing at the door of every wigwam to dance and sing. 

A very easy way to win one's laurels this seems, and so it would be 
but for one little circumstance : the bark gauntlets are filled with all sorts 
of biting' and venomous ants and other terrible insects, with fangs like 
adders, and nippers like miniature lobsters. However there is no help for 
the poor young Mandrucu ; he must either wear the terrible gloves or for 
ever resign all thoughts not only of wearing the war-club and lance, but 
likewifie of matrimonial bliss, for not a maiden in Mandrucu land will 
accept a suitor's hand that is not branded by the tiny demons of the bark 
glove. 

Bravely, therefore, the yoimg fellow submits to the woeful mittens, and 
bravely he sets out For a time, perhaps, the creeping things, busy 
derouring each other, take little or no heed of the intrusive hands, and 
their owner, thinking doubtless it is not so very dreadful after all, skips 
along accompanied by his relations, and sings his funny songs, and trips 
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it g^gerly to the musio of tom-tom and reed. Presently, boweeer, 
the imprisoned hands, grown hot with the saltatory exercise, invite tlie 
attention of the blood-suckers and they begin to nibble ; to dash tkeir 
nippers and exercise their jaws. He dares not cry oat ; he dares not bite 
or compress his lips, or indulge in any other of the facial antics tliat 
generally attend helpless pain ; the eyes of his father and his many uncles 
and cousins— of his affianced herself may be— are narrowly watching his 
countenance, and will note erery spasm and twitch of it. If he coulc< 
only clench his hand and crush a few dozen of his tormentors it would be 
a relief, but this is impossible ; he can't move so much as a single joint o f 
a single finger encased in the unyielding wooden gloves. In no way can 
he ease his anguish but by stamping and grinding his heels at certain 
parts of the pleasant dance, or by introducing a woefdl note among the 
high-pitched keys of his laughter. 

The further he goes the worse he fares. The tribe is large and the 
village a mile or more in length, and at the end of it is the tent of 
the chief, at the door of which the last song must be sung and the last 
jig performed. What with the heat engendered within and the blazing 
sun playing without the bark gloves, the wretched hands seem literally 
in a furnace. Nor is the heat the worst part of it. Many of the dreadful 
ants have venomous fangs, and by the poor fellow's paUid face and 
staring eyes it is evident that the subtle poison is careering through his 
veins. Still on without a murmur, surrounded by the gay troop yelling, 
clapping their hands, and rending the sultry air with the screeching 
music of the reed flute and the banging of the tom-toms : on from tent 
to tent, till the song of the sufferer becomes a mere loud unintel- 
ligible noise and his dance the staggering of a drunken man.' So the 
chief's tent is reached, and the chief, coming to the door, signs to the 
musicians to strike up briskly, the while regarding the dancer narrowly. 
<< Enough," says the chief, and reeling into the arms of his Mends the 
deadly gloves are torn pff the young man's hands, and his mother and 
sisters cast their anns about him and weep. 
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SAVAGE PASTIME. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Disinclination for hard labonr-The ttarj of Pigeon's Egg Head— The Washington natires astonish 
the saTage— Pigeon's Egg Head shamefollj plndced— His terrihle end— A Maori legend— Hine 
Moa swims the lake— She breaks her lover's calabashes— A happy dteoaement— Patu-paearche, 
the New Zealand giantess— A hot watery graye— Savage cock-fighting— Sorf-swinuning— 
Wrestling— Boxing— An onexpected ** floorer "—The drum of saorilloe— The Tahitiaa nose Ante 
—The Han^la—Mosic ttom the grave. 

•N wliatever region he may be found, the savage is never particu* 
larly partial to hard work. Any labonr necessary to be per- 
formed towards his comfortable existence, such as building a 
house, sowing or reaping grain, cutting and carrying wood, 
filling the water vessels at the mile-off stream, etc., he is only too happy 
to leave to the wife of his bosom, and such of her female relations 
as may be inclined to lend her a hand. If he be a warlike savage, he 
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finds enougli to keep him stining in fiiibishing his yaxions implements, 
and braying fashionable colours with which to adorn his sinewy limbSy 
and make his conntenance MghtM to his enemies. If beyond this he has 
an hour or so to spare, he goes out hunting for something to eat. If^ sup- 
posing the savage in question to be a North American Indian, and he finds 
what he hunts for, he calculates how many mouths the game will fill, and 
invites his neighbours accordingly. If he does not find what he hunts for, 
still he sends an invitation to a neighbour or so, to say he has no meat to 
set before him, but that he has some tobacco, with which he will be ^Lad 
to fill his friend's pipe, if he will be good enough to step in with it. 
ITnder such circumstances story telling becomes the order of the evening, 
the smokers squatting on the mat, and the squaws and children huddled 
together at a respectM distance, silently listening. This sort of pastime 
suits this savage better than any other. There is nothing about it that is 
antic or likely to ruffle either his dignity or his gravity. Then, again, 
opportunity is afforded for an indulgence in his passion for th^ super- 
natural and the mysterious. His mind, gorgeous and erratic as a 
bumble-bee, can adorn the thread-bare story as it is spun, and spangle it 
with misty metaphor, till his audience blink, not with weariness, but in 
surprise, that so many times as they have witnessed the unwinding of 
the yam, they should have missed so many of its excellencies. 

Wild and preposterous, however, as are American Indian stories, as a 
rule, it is a singular fact that the natives find it much easier to credit these 
than believe the wondrous feicts that have been wrought by civilization. In 
his notes on Indian life, Mr. Catlin relates an incident, happily illustrative 
of this. An Assinneboin (literally, stone boiHng) Indian named Wijunjon 
(Pigeon's Egg Head), selected on account of his superior sense and 
astuteness, was sent as the representative of his tribe to Washington to 
settle some govermnental business. At starting, Wijunjou agreed with 
his companion that they should take careful note of everything worthy of 
observation in the white man's country, and that among other things the 
number of white n^m's houses seen by them should be duly notched on 
their pipe-stems. But their pipe-stems were soon crowded with notches ; 
and they tiien took a club, which was, in a very short time, marked all 
over in the same manner. Then Wijunjou and his companion went into 
the bushes and cut a long stick, and with great labour copied all the 
notches from the pipe-stems and war club on to it. This was soon filled ; 
and also several other sticks which they cut. At last they came to St. 
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Louifly which town contained ahont 15,000 inhabitants. At this Wijnnjon 
talked over the matter with his friend, and they resolved to throw their 
record overboard, and have no more to do with it. After a time they 
readied Washington. Wijimjou was the foremost on all occasions — ^the 
first to enter the lev^e — the first to shake the President's hand and 
make his speech to him, the last to extaid his hand to, but the first to , 
catch the smiles and admiration o^ the gentler sex. He travelled the 
giddy maze, and beheld amid the buzzing din of civil life— their tricks of 
arty their handiworks, and their finery. He visited their principal cities, 
he saw their fiarts, their ships, their great gans, steamboats, balloons, etc., 
and in Ihe spring returned to St. Louis, where Mr. Catlin join^ him and 
his companions on their way back to their own country. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Chateau, of Ihe American Fur Com- 
pany, Mr. CatUn was admitted to a passage in their steamboat, on 
t^eir first trip to the Yellow Stone; and when the boat was about to 
4epart, Wijunjou made his appearance on deck in a fall suit of regi- 
mentals! He had, in Washington, exchanged his beautiMly-gamished 
and classic costume for a fall dress, en miliiaire* It was, perhaps, pre- 
sented to him by the President. It was broad-doth of the finest blue, 
trimmed with lace of gold ; on his shoulders were moxmted two immense 
^laalettes; his neck was Strang^ with a shining black stock, and his 
feet were pinioned in a pair of waterproof boots with high heels, which 
made him ''step like a yoked hog." On his head was a high-crowned 
beaver hat, with a broad silver lace band, surmounted by a huge red 
fsaiher some two feet high ; his coat collar, stiff with lace, came higher 
up than his ears, and over it flowed, down towards his haunches, his long 
Indian locks, stuck up in rolls and plaits with red paint. A large silver 
medal was suspended from his neck by a blue ribbon, and across his right 
shoulder passed a wide belt, supporting by his side a broad sword. On 
his hands he had drawn a pair of white kid gloves, and in them hdd, a 
blue umbrella in one and a large fan in the other. In this fashicm was 
poor Wijunjou metamorphosed on his return from Washington: .... 

After Wijunjou had got home, and passed the usual salutation 

among his friends, he commenced the simple narration of scenes he had 
passed through, and of things he had behdd among the whites ; which 
appeared to them so much like fiction, that it was impossible to believe 
them, and they set him down as an impostor. '' He has been," they said, 
** among the whites^ who are great liars, and all he has learned is to come 
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home and tell lies." He sank rapidly into disgrace in his tribe ; his hig^ 
claims to political eminence all vanished ; he was reputed worthless, — ^the 
greatest liar of his nation ; the chiefs shunned him, and passed by him as 
one of the tribe who was lost. Yet the ears of the gossipping portion of 
the tribe were open, and the camp-fire circle and the wigwam fire-side gave 
silent fiwidiences to the whispered naixatives of the " travelled Indian." 

The next day after he had arrived among his Mends, the superfluona 
part of his coat (which was a laced fix)ck) was converted into a pair of 
leggings for his wife ; and his hat-band of silver lace fiimished her a mag- 
nificent pair of garters. The remainder of the coat, curtailed of its 
original length, was seen buttoned upon the shoulders of his brother, over 
and above a pair of buckskin leggings ; and Wijunjou was parading about 
among his friends with a bow and quiver slung on his shoulders, which, 
ians coaty exhibited a fine linen shirt with studs and sleeve buttons. His 
broad sword kept its place, but abovt neon his boots gave way to a pair 
of garnished mocassins, and in such plight he gossipped away the day 
among his friends ; while his heart spoke so freely and so effectually from 
the bung-hole of a little keg of whiskey which he had brought the whole 
way (as one of the choicest presents made him at Washington), that his 
tongue became silent. 

One of his little fair inamoratas fixed her eyes and affections upon his 
beautiful silk braces ; and the next day, while the keg was yet dealing out his 
kindnesses, he was seen paying visits to the lodges of his old acquaintances, 
swaggering about with his keg under his arm, whistling " Yankee Doodle," 
and Washington's ^ Grand M^^uxjh ;" hk white shirt, or that part of it Uiat 
had been flapping in the wind, had been shockingly tithed; his pantaloons 
of blue, laced with gold, were razed into a pair of comfortable leggings ; 
his bow and quiver were slung, and his broad sword, which trailed on the 
ground, had sought the centre of gravity, and taken a position between 
his legs, and dragging behind him, served as a rudder to steer him over 
the earth's troubled surface ! 

Two days' revel of this kind had drawn from his keg all its channs, 
and in the mellowness of his heart all his finery vanished, and all of its 
appendages, except his umbrella, to which his heart's strongest affections 
still clung ; and wilti it, and under it, in rude dress of buckskin, he was 
afterwards to be seen, in all soits of weather, acting the fop and the beau 
as well as he could with his limited means. In this plight, and in this 
dress, with his umbrella always in his hand (as the only remaining evidence 
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of his qaondam greatness), he began, in bis sober moments, to entertain 
azid instmct bis people by honest and simple narratiyes of things and 
scenes he had beheld during his tour to the East, bnt which (unfortunately 
for. him) were to them too marvellous and improbable to be believed. He 
told the gaping multitude that were constantly gathering about him, of 
Hie distance he had travelled, — of the astonishing number of houses he had 
seen, — of the towns and cities, with all their wealth and splendour,— of 
travelling on steamboats, in stages, and on railroads. He described our 
(American) forts and seventy-four gun ships which he had visited — ^their 
tig guns,— our great bridges, — our Council-house at Washington, and its 
doings, — ^the curious and wonderful madiines in the patent office (which 
he pronounced the greatest medieim place he had seen), etc. etc. — ^all of 
which were so nmeh beyond their comprehension, that they ** could not be 
true," and "he must be the very greatest liar in the whole world !" [It 
is but right to state, however, that unfortunately poor Wijunjou's companion 
died on his way home, leaving the unfortunate traveller to bear the fall 
wei^t of ridicule on his shoulders alone.] But, owing to the many wonders 
he had seen, Wijunjou had an exhaustless stock of stories to tell — and, in 
proportion as his fame in the council diminished, his wonderful powers of 
invmUum (as they thought) were daily gaining for him the respect and 
veneration of the whole tribe ; and he was denominated lying medicine. 
Gradually, however, he began to be more dreaded than respected ; and at 
last the unhappy fellow was regarded as a vmard, and they considered it 
an act of charity to rid the world of a man endowed with superhuman 
powers. The young man who took upon himself to perform this kind 
action, communicated with several others of the tribe, and they came to 
the decision that he should die ; but they were ftdly persuaded that he 
was so great a man that a bullet would not harm him. In this flilftTnTnA. 
the young man had a dream, which effectually overcame all obstacles. In 
this dream he was to loiter about the fort adjacent to the village, until he 
could procure by stealth an iron pot, the handle of which would possess 
that virtue which was denied to the bullet. After he obtained the iron 
pot he went into the woods and spent a whole day in contriving the handle 
to enable it go into the barrel of his gun. Afber which, the inspired 
rogue made his appearance again, with the gun concealed under his robe, 
and seeing Wijunjou talking with a trader, he crept softly up behind him, 
and placing the muzzle of his gun dose to the poor traveller's ear, blew 
out his brains. ''Thus," says Catliui '' ended the days and greatness, and 
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all the pride and hopes of Wijnnjony the PigemU Egg Hifod^ a wairior and 
a brave of the valiant Assinneboins, who travelled eight thousand miles 
to see the President, and all the great cities of the ciyilized world; and 
who for telling the trath, and nothing but the trath| was, after he got 
home, disgraced and killed for a wizard." 

One other thing beside story-telling, and which with us is known as pas- 
time, does the North American Indian indulge in to a considerable extent — 
dancing. Unlike ns, however, he does not see the ** fun" of it. Set against 
our polkas and hornpipes and waltzes, he has his ** 8calp"-dance and his 
^* brave man"-dance and his ** buffido"-dance, and, as will presently appear, 
very many others ; but they are not at all jolly performances, being all 
more or less sacred, and, the savage in question being a man of reverent 
mind, this is not at all surprising. His saltations have a solemn purpose, 
and are performed with a demure mien, and with a fisice eloquent ai pious 
beseeching. 

As to the games of the North American Indian boy but little is recorded. 
It is, however, a very different matter in Polynesia ; and it is well worthy 
of remark, that in this region, as weU as. in sereral others, many games 
common among our youngsters were practised long before the various 




Hew Zealand CaVa-cradle. 

peoples had connexion with Europeans, or had the least chance of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of our sports and pastimes. Take, for instance, the sport 
of kite-flying. Not only is this one of the most ancient games played by 
the rising generation of New Zealand, but the machine to which the string 
is attached is and always was known by precisely the same name as the 
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c&ne and paper toys familiar to as. The I7ew Zealand boy calls Ids kit» 
2h JPrahuy or '' the hawk." In the same country the skipping-rope is a 
common toy, as is the whipping-top, although in form the latter diffois 
somewhat from the top of onr youth, being taller and slenderer. In the 
matter of '' cat's-cradle," too, New Zealand children are wondeifuHy dever, 
and conld show onr little sons and daughters sach patterns as would throw 
the old-fashioned "soldier's bedstead," and " candles," and "baby's cot," 
quite into the shade. 

Besides its wealth of sports, 'Sew Zealand is peculiarly rich in that 
source of innocent pastime, legendary lore, of which the reader is here 
offered a sample, founded on a long tale to be met with in Sir George 
Grey's " Legends of the Kaories": — 

In the centre of Eotoma Lake there is a high island called Mokoia, 
and many years ago there lived on this island a feonily of five sons and one 
daughter. The name of the youngest of the fiye sons was Tutanekai ; how 
the others were called it is not important to mention. Across the lake on 
the mainland, and exactly opposite to where Tutanekai lived, was the 
village of Owhato, and tkere resided a maiden exalted in rank and of 
great beauty, named Hine Moa. Tutanekai was a rather clever player on 
the flute, and a young friend of his. Tiki by name, was equally adept with 
the trumpet ; and of evenings the two young men would go down to the 
edge of the lake, and, th^re sittmg, indulge in music. It was Tutanekai's 
flute that flrst raised the lovely Hine Moa's curiosity respecting him; 
flute-players were not common in Mokoia, therefore a little inquiry soon 
put her in possession of his name. When the breath of evening brou^t 
the sweet tones over the water, she would say to herself " Ah, that is the 
music of Tutanekai that I can hear !" and, hastening to the shore, she 
would sit in the shadow of a rock that she might not be seen, and listen 
tin the night fell and the flute music ceased. 

This was how the acquaintance began; and as no doubt Tutanekai 
had heard a whisper that Hine Moa came out of evenings to listen to the 
music on the opposite shore, it was from that point but an easy step to 
exchange beshfdl, loving glances when for the first time they met each 
other at an annual gathering of the people of Botoma. But though no 
doubt it was a step advanced in the courtship, they were not the happier 
for it ; for poor Tutanekai, who was much agitated as the beauty regarded 
him, could not help thinking, " Ah ! a pity it was that so pleasing a thing 
as the music of my flute should have gone before to announce the coming 
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of 80 Ugly a fellow as myself;" but then he thought again, "but my flnte 
is not beautiful ; it is but a hollow reed pierced with little holes ; it is ihe 
breath of my soul that makes it pleasing ; why then cannot I, who am at 
least not a dull wooden thing, but a man with eyes and a tongue, and 
ready to lay at her feet the whole soul so little of which blown into a reed 
OQchanted her, why cannot I hope to win her ?" This comforted him a 
great deal, and gave him courage to seek her eyes whenever they met ; 
and though the glance lasted but a moment, so swift is the tale of loye, 
that all he had thought of in comparing his flute to himself was said from 
his eyes to hers, and that before she could droop her eyelids and shut him 
out. But her love for him was not to be so made prisoner ; banished from 
her eyes it flew to her lips where it lay trembling, and to her bosom where 
it lay surging ; and Tutanekai noting these signs grew strong. As for 
Hine Moa, her whole thought was, " How shall I let him know my love 
for him ? If I send one of my women and tell him, he may cease to love me 
for my boldness; what shall I do ?" Tutanekai, however, found courage 
to send a message to her ; and a little while after he was able to say to his 
brothers, who were very jealous of him, " I have pressed the hand of ffine 
Moa, and she pressed mine in return." " No such thing," said they ; " she 
must indeed be a woman without sense to prefer a stripling like you to such 
valiant and handsome men as may be found in the island of Mokoia." 

It was true, nevertheless, and to a greater extent than Tutanekai 
chose to tell his envious brothers ; indeed, such progress had the suit of 
the young man made, that although Hine Moa would not consent to go 
away with him and mairy him, she led him to expect that one night she 
would cross the lake and come to him. 

This, however, was not easy. Somehow her Mends had found reason 
to suspect her design, so every night every canoe was hauled up on to the 
bank, and so high that not even a man by himself could launch one of 
them. That she really had thought of crossing the lake in a canoe was 
certain, or she would not have felt so keenly the cruel behaviour of her 
Mends. Still the music on the opposite shore continued evening after 
evening, and she sat and listened, fitting loving sentences and endearing 
words to the plauitiye notes that quavered and sighed, as broken by the 
wind, they reminded her of the emotion and sighs of her beloved. 

" Perhaps," thought she, "I might be able to swim across." 

So she took six dry empty gourds as floats, lest she should sink in the 
water, three of them on each side; and she went out upon the rocks, and 
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thence to the edge of the water, and first making a parcel of her robe, cast 
berself in and swam and floated till she reached the middle of the lake, 
wliere was a post, and to this she clung to take breath. When the weari- 
nees of her shonlders had a little ceased she began to swim again, and so 
cm, floating and swimming, till she reached the* opposite shore. But the 
journey was a long one, and she but an unskilful swimmer, so that it was 
gro^nng late ere her feet touched land — so late that the music that had 
gaided her and kept her brave had ceased, and her heart began to chill, 
aa, all shivering from her long cold bath, she stood there on the shore 
with danger before her and danger behind her, very sad indeed. 

CKiided by the smoke, she found a hot spring at a little distance off, 
and into it she plunged to warm her cold limbs. Nigh this hot spring was 
a cold spring, and from the latter it was Tutanekai's custom to refresh 
himsftlf when thirsty. This night he was thirsty, and so he said to his 
slave, ** Bring me a little water." 

80 the slave took a calabash and approached the spring, quite dose to 
the spot where Hine Moa, so suddenly discovered, was crouching. Think- 
ing that the slave was coming to the hot spring, and in hopes to drive 
him away, she assumed the gruff voice of a man, and inquired| 
" "What do you want here ?" 
" To fetch water for Tutanekai." 
" Give me the calabash with the water." 

Thinking it was perhaps a spirit who might not be denied, or at least 
some great chief, the slave approached the ledge of the spring all in the 
dark, and handed the gruff speaker the calabash. Baising it to her lips, 
she sipped the water and then dashed the calabash to the ground, break- 
ing it. 

"Who is it that dares break the calabash of Tutanekai?" asked the 
slave. 

But Hine Moa answered nothing, and the slave returned to his master 
to tell him that there was a man in the hot bath who had broken the 
calabash. 

''Fetch another," replied Tutanekai, who was a man of verv few 
words. 

Again the slave dipped the cold water, and again the voice from the 
hot spring demanded, and in so gruff and authoritative a voice that to 
lefase was impossible ; and again was the calabash broken to pieces, and 
the dismayed slave carried home the news. 
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This time Tutanekai was not in so smooth a temper. 

*^ Who is this man that dares break my calabash ?" 

** A stranger : I can't tell his name," replied the slaye. 

*' Did he know the water was for me?" 

** I told him; bat he l)roke the calabash, and did not deign a word in 
reply." 

Trembling with reyengeM rage, Tutanekai said no more, but seized 
his dub and strode out of his dwelling toward tiie hot spring. Arrived there 
he paused, and in a loud voice demanded '' Is the fellow still here who 
broke the calabashes of Tutanekai?" Hine Moa well knew the voice, 
and hid herself under the overhanging rocks oi the hot spring ; but her 
hiding was hardly a real one, but only a concealing of herself from 
Tutanekai, that he might not find her at once, but only after trouble and 
searching. So he went feeHng about the banks of the hot spring, search- 
ing everywhere, whilst she lay coyly hid under the ledges of tiie rocks, 
peeping out and wondering when she should be found. At last he 
touched her, "Ha! speak, who are you?" 

"It is I." 

Finding this dainty little hand, instead of that of a brawny warrior, 
Tutanekai was somewhat disconcerted; nevertheless, he replied, " It is I, 
you say. / is no name ; once more, who are you ? " 

" Ah, Tutanekai ! it is your poor Hine Moa." 

" Ah ! is it true ? Ah, my white hawk, beautifdl as the early star, 
graceful as the shy white crane, my heart is big to bursting with love for 
thee ; I have no speech to give thee thanks." 

Shortly after, she became Tutanekai's wife, and returned no more to 
Owhato. 

This was all very well for Tutanekai, but what became of Tiki the 
trumpeter — Tutanekai's brother musician — ^who, by the marriage, lost at 
once his Mend and his taste for lake^shore evening music ; for it must be 
admitted that of all solitary pastime pla3ring a trumpet is not the most 
tolerable. " Alas !" said he, " my friend has married her whom he loved ! 
I have no wife ;" and so he became very sorrowful, and returned to hia 
own village. 

Kow Tutanekai grieved for his old companion Tiki, and he said to his 
father, " I am quite ill with grief for Tiki ; cannot we heal his sorrow ?" 
" What do you mean ?" asked Hine Moa's father-in-law." " I allude to my 
young sister Jupa; let her be given as a wife to my old friend." And so 
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it was arraiiged, and thua the trumpeter as well as the flute player was 
made happy. 

There is another that might well pass as a companion to the Eng- 
lish story of ''Jack the Giant Killer." True, the formidable party is 
a giantess and not a giant, and the hero's name is Hatnpatu ; but that is 
how he is called in the New Zecdand tongue. For all I know to the con- 
trary, that might be " Jack " in English. 

** Kuiangai-tuku was a Patu-paearche, a giantess in stature ; she was 
like a tree, her Angers and nails were extremely long, — with these she 
was accustomed to spear her game, whieh chiefly consisted jof pigeons 
and parrots. One .day when she was out hunting, she came to a large 
torara tree, in which she espied a pigeon roosting, and sent her long nails 
completely through the trunk of the tree. A chief named Hatnpatu was 
also out spearing birds at the same time. He, likewise, saw the pigeon 
from the opposite side of the tree, hut did not perceive the lady until 
her nails appeared through the tree ; and at the same time she saw the 
harb of his spear, which had Hkewise penetrated to her side. She looked 
around with astonishment, and perceived Hatnpatu. It was the first time 
she had ever seen a man, so she captured him alive, and carried him to 
her house as a mokai, or pet. This lady appears to have been a great 
ornithologist, and her house was a regular aviary, being filled with every 
kind of bird, which she tended with great care ; amongst these she placed 
her new capture, doubtless considering him to be a very rare specimen. 
Here he remained some time, until he began to be weary and anxious to 
escape. She, however, treated him with great kindness, and carefully 
provided for his support. One day she asked him what food he would 
like to have ; he replied, some birds. She then enquired, what ridge or 
range of hills was she to go to for them ; was she to go to the first? He 
said 'No.' Was she to go to the second range? He replied, 'Still 
farther.' She continued asking him until she demanded whether she was 
to go to the sixth range, whidi was very far off. He then said 'Yes,' in 
order that he might have time to escape whilst she was going so far for 
the birds. Kurangai-tuku did not much relish so long a walk ; still she 
very good-naturedly set off, and rapidly strode from pae to pae, or from 
one range to another, for though she went bare-foot yet she seemed to 
possess the virtue of the seven-leagued boots. Hatnpatu in the meantime 
stopped up all the holes and crevices of the house with muke (flax), that 
none of the birds might escape to inform their mistress of his departure ; 
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but lie overlooked one very little hole. Whea he crept out of the house 
he carefully dosed the door after him ; the Riro-rirOy which is the least of 
all the New Zealand birds, perceived the small opening which had be^i 
lefb, and she managed to squeeze her little body through it; ehe had no 
sooner done so than she flew straight to her mistress, exclaiming, ' Kur- 
angai-toku, Kurangai-tuku-e-ka riro a tau hanga riro liro riro.' 'Our 
property is escaped; it is gone! gone! gone!' Hence has this little 
wren derived its name, 'riro liro.' She at once returned, and stretch- 
ing out her legs and dragging them onward, she was soon hom^ 
and, snuffing up the wind, quickly found out the direction he had 
taken, and immediately set off after him. She soon came in sights 
and nearly reached him whilst he was approaching a steep diffl l^ow 
Hatupatu was the youngest son of his mother, and to make up for 
such a great disadvantage his kind and considerate grandmother had 
bestowed a very powerful charm upon him ; he had not a minute to spare, 
he therefore immediately put it to the test, and pronounced ihe spell, 
* ICatiti matata, open and deave asunder.' The powerful words were no 
sooner uttered than the rock obeyed ; it at once opened and received him 
into it, and then dosed again. Kurangai-tuku immediately afterwards 
reached the spot, and was strangdy puzzled to And out what had become 
of Hatupatu. She began scratching about with her long nails on the rock, 
exclaiming, 'Ina ano hoe e Hana?' 'Where have you got to, Hana P 
whidi is short for his name. When Hatupatu thought that she had gone 
away, he came out again at some distance from the spot he entered. But 
she was too sharp-sighted to miss him; again was she in fiill chasoy 
and would have overtaken him, but perceiving his danger, he again 
uttered ihe potent words, ' ICatiti matata.' The earth, obedient to the 
spell, opened at once and received him. Puzzled at his strange disap- 
pearance, she again scratched about and cried, ' Ina ano koe e Hana ?' Are 
you here Hana ? After some time he once more ventured from his hiding, 
place, but she soon caught sight of him and pursued. He cried out to a 
turf of toe-toe, 'ICatiti matata;' it immediatdy lifted up itself, and he 
went under: thus she was again disappointed in her search. The last 
time he entered the ground, he came out near a ngawha or boiling spring. 
The ground around these is generally only formed of a very thin deposit 
of stone, which arches over a large portion of the gulf, and poor Kur* 
angai-tuku stepping on this, it was too weak to bear her great weights 
So she fell in and was boiled. 
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TJgh ! let ns return to &ct, Hioagli it presents no more enticing aspect 
than cock-fighting." 

It is consolatory to know that our forefathers were not the only savages 
wlio were versed in the above-mentioned art. Throughont the entire 
Polynesian group the sport has been known and practised from a very 
remote period. Whether the South Sea Islanders trained the birds as 
medimns of gambling, or whether, as some travellers — Ellis among the 
namber — assert, they were content with the pleasure of seeing the birds 
murder each other, is not with certainty known. It is certain, however, 
that they were fed with the greatest care, and that finely-carved perches 
were prepared for them. Their food was chiefiy bread fruit rolled up in 
the hand like paste, and given in little bits. The bird was taught to open 
its mouth, and receive water from the hollow of its master's hand. 




Folyneftian Cock-fighting. 

Frequently there would be a gathering of entire districts to test the 
superiority of two rival cocks. The birds wore no artificial spurs, and 
were allowed to retain the whole of their natural plumage. These inter- 
national cock-fights took place as soon after day dawn as possible, that the 
pugilists might not be incommoded by the heat. As with their boxers, so 
with their chickens — as soon as one avoided the other there was a shout of 
ft (beaten) from the spectators, and the combatants were separated. 
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Faahee, or snrP-swimming, is another fayoTirite pastime with these people. 
According to Ellis, ^'indiTidnalsof all ranks and ages and both sexes follow 
this sport with great aridity. They usually selected the openings in the 
reefis or entrances of some of the bays, where the long heavy billows rolled 
in unbroken majesty upon the reef or the shore. They used a small board, 
which they called papafaahee — swam from the beach to a considerable dis- 
tance, sometimes nearly a mile — ^watched the swell of the wave, and when 
it reached them, resting their bosoms on the short, flat-pointed board, they 
mounted on its summit, and amid the foam and spray rode on the crest of 
the wave to the shore ; sometimeB they halted among the coral rocks, over 
which the waves broke in splendid confrision. When they approached the 
shore, they slid off the board, which they grasped with the hand, and either 
fell behind tiie wave or plunged towards the deep and allowed it to pass 
over their heads. Sometimes they were thrown with violence upon the 
beach, or among the rocks on the edges of the reef. So much at home, 
however, do they feel in the water, that it is seldom any accident occurs. 

'^ I have often seen along the border of ihe reef fonning the boundary line 
to the harbour of Pare in Huahine, from fifty to a hundred persons of all 
ages, sporting like so many porpoises in the surf that has been rolling with 
foam and violence towards the land ; sometimes mounted on the top of the 
wave, and almost enveloped in spray, at other times plunging beneath the 
mass of water that has swept like mountains over them, cheering and 
animating each other ; and by the noise and shouting they made rendering 
the roar of the sea and the dadiing of the surf comparatively imperceptible." 

Wrestling was another among the feivourite Polynesian amusements. 
Ellis, whose long sojourn among these people afforded him ample oppor- 
tunity for observing their manners and customs, states that in Tahiti " a 
large quantity of food was always prepared on these occasions, and gene- 
rally served out to the different parties at the commencement of the festival, 
whereby the banquet was concluded before the games began. The wrest- 
lers of one district generally challenged those of another, but the trial of 
strength and skill often took place between the inhabitants of different 
islands; the servants of the king of the island fonning one band, and those 
in the train of his guest the oiher. 

** In this, as in most of their public proceedings, the gods presided. 
Before wrestling commenced, each party repaired to the temple of the 
idols to which they were devotees. Here they presented a young plantain 
tree, which was frequently .'. substitute for a more valuable offering; and 
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haTing inyoked the aid of the tutelar deity of the game, they repaired to 
the spot where the multitade were assembled. A space covered with a 
grassy torf^ or the level sands of the sea beach, was usoally selected for 
these exhibitions. Here a ring was fonned perhaps thirty feet in diameter 
—the people of the conntry being on one side, the visitors on the other. 
The inner rank sat down, the others stood behind them ; each party had 
their instroments of music with them^ but all remained quiet till the games 
began. Six or ten, perhaps, from each side entered the ring at once, wear- 
ing nothing but the maro or girdle, and having their limbs sometimes 
anointed with oil. 

" The feme of a celebrated wrestler was usually spread throughout the 
islands, and those who were considered good wrestlers, priding themselves 
on their strength or skill, were desirous of engaging only with those they 
regarded as their equals. Hence when a chief was expected in whose train 
were any distinguished wrestlers, those among the adherents of the chief 
by whom the party were to be entertained who wished to engage, were 
accustomed to send a diallenge previous to their arrival. If this, which 
was called tipaopao, had been the case, when they entered the ring they 
closed at once without ceremony. But if no sudi arrangement had been 
made, the wrestlers of one party, or perhaps their champion, walked round 
and across the ring, having the left arm bent with the hand on the breast, 
and striking the right hand viol^itly against the left, and the left against 
the side, produced a loud hollow sound, which was challenging any one to 
a trial of his skill. The strokes on the arm were sometimes so violent as 
not only to bruise the flesh, but to cause the blood to gush out. 

''When tho challenge was accepted the antagonists closed, and the 
most intense interest was manifested by t^e parties to which they respec- 
tively belonged. They grasped each other by the shoulders, and exerted 
all their strength and art each to throw his rival. This was all that was 
requisite ; and although they generally grappled with each other, this was 
not necessary aecording to the rules of the game. Mape, a stout and 
rather active thou^ not a large man, who was often in my house at 
Eimeo, was a femous wrestler. He was seen in the ring once with a 
remarkably tall heavy man, who was his antagonist ; they had grappled 
and separated, when Mape walked carelessly towards his rival, and on 
approaching him, instead of stretching out his arms as was expected, he 
ran the crown of his head with all his might against the temple of his 
antagonist, and laid him flat on the earth. 
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** The most perfect silence was obsenred during the straggle, bnt as soon 
as one was thrown the scene was instantly changed ; the vanqnished was 
scarcely stretched on the sand when a shout of exultation arose from the 
victor's friends. Their drums struck up ; the women and children danced 
in triumph over the fallen wrestler, and sung in derision of the opposite 
party. These were neither silent nor unmoved spectators, but immediately 
commenced a most deafening noise, partly in honour of their own dan or 
tribe, but chiefly to neutralise the triumph of the victors. It is not easy 
to imagine the scenes that must often have been presented at one of these 
wrestling-matches, when not less than four or five thousand persons, 
dressed in their best apparel, and exhibiting every variety of costume and 
brilliancy of colour, were under the influence of excitement. One party 
were drumming, dancing, and singing, in all the pride of victory and the 
menace of deflance ; while, to increase the din and confusion, the other 
party were equally vociferous in reciting the achievements of the van- 
quished, or predicting the shortness of his rival's triumph. When the 
contest was at an end, victor and vanquished once more repaired to the 
idol temple, and renewed their offerings of young plantain trees. 

'' Although wrestling was practised principally by the men, it was not 
confined to them. Often when they had done, the women contended, 
sometimes with each other and occasionally with men. Persons of tke 
highest rank often engaged in this sport ; and the sister of the queen has 
been seen wearing nearly the same clothing the wrestlers wore, covered all 
over with sand, and wrestling with a young chief in the midst of tiie ring, 
round which thousands of the queen's subjects were assembled. 

*' Boxing was not unknown to the Tahitians, but was not nearly so hi^ 
in £Eivour as wrestling. It was mostly practised by the lower orders. The 
challenge was given as for wrestling, but when the combatants engaged, 
the battle was much sooner ended. Ko time was wasted in sparring or 
fencing; the men fiaced each other and struck at each- other's heads 
straight-out blows, with a noise like the breaking of stones. As soon as 
one of them fell, or even stooped to avoid a blow, he was declared beaten, 
and carried away." 

The principal musical instrument played at these entertainments, indeed 
almost the only one, formerly used by the South Sea Islanders, was the 
drum. They varied in size and shape according to tiie purposes for which 
they were designed, but all were cut out of a solid block, hollowed at one 
end, solid at the other, and having the top covered with a piece of shark's 
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•km. Thepalm^a or aacred dram waa beaten on every oeoasion of hnman 
aacrifioe or other extraordinary biiBiness. The sound of the large drum 
at the temple when heard at midnight is most solemn and terrible. '' The 
inhabitants of Macoa, where my house stood, within a few yards of the 
rains of the temple, have frequently told me that at the midnight hour, 
when the victim was probably to be offered on the following day, tiiey 
have often been started from their slumber by the dull, deep, thrilling 
soimd of the sacred drum ; and, at its portentous sounds, every individual 
through the whole district has trembled with fear of the gods or appre- 
hension of being seijsed as the victim of sacrifice. The drums used as 
accompaniments to their dances and songs or recitations, were smaller 
t^fl.Ti the sacred instruments. ThB skin forming the head was fastened to 
the open work at the bottom by strings of finely-braided cinet made with 
the fibres of cocoa-nut husks. Sticks were not used in beating those 
small drums, the bare hand beisf used instead." 

The sound of the trumpet otiAiaII, a species of music used by the priests 
and also by the herald and others on board their fleets, was more dreadful 
even than that of the drum. The largest shells were usually selected for 
this purpose, and were sometimes above a foot in length, and seven or 
eight inches in diameter at tiie mouth. In order to facilitate the blowing 
of this trumpet they made a perforation about an inch in diameter near 
the apex of the shell. Into this they inserted a bamboo cane, about three 
feet in length, which was secured by binding it to the shell by fiuely- 
braided cinet. The aperture was rendered air-tight by cementing the out- 
sides of it with a resinous gum from the bread-fruit tree. These diells 
were blown when smy procession approached the temple, at the inaugura- 
tion of the king, or when a tax was imposed in the name of the gods. 
The sound is extremely loud but tiie most monotonous and dismal it is 
possible to imagine. 

The vivo, or flute, was the most agreeable instrument the Tahitians 
appear to have been acquainted with. It is usually a bamboo cane, about an 
inch in diameter, and twelve or eighteen inches long. The joint in the cane 
formed one end of the flute ; the aperture through which it was blown was 
close to the end ; it seldom had more than four holes, three in the upper 
side covered with the fingers, and one beneath, against which the thumb 
was placed. It was occasionally plain, but more frequentiy ornamented 
by being partially scorched or burnt with a hot stone, or ha^dng^fine and 
beautifrilly plaited strings of human hair wound round it alternately with 
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rings of neatly braided dtnet. It was not blown from the mouth but the 
BogtnlB. The performer usually placed the thumb of the right hand upon 
the right nostril, applied the aperture of the flute which he held within 
the fingers of his right hand, to the other nostril, and moving his fingers 
on the holes, produced his music. The sound was soft and not unpleasant, 
though the notes were few. 




T&hitian Nose Rute. 

Among the cannibal Fans of equatorial Africa, Chaillu found that the 
only known musical instruments were the dram and the ''handja." The 
drum was merely a wooden cylinder about four feet long ; the ends, which 
measured respectively ten and seven inches in diameter, being covered with 
deer or goat skins. The handja, however, is a much more complicated 
a£Pair, and exhibits a degree of skill in its construction scarcely to be 
expected of so rude a people. The instrument consists of a light reed 
frame, three feet long by one and a half broad, into which are set and 
securely fastened a set of hollow gourds, covered with strips of a hard 
red wood found in the forests. Each of these cylinders is of a different 
size, and all are so graduated that the set farms a series of notes. A 
handja generally contains sev^i. The performer sits down, lays the 
instrument across his knees, and strikes the strips lightly with a stick. 
There are two sticks, one hard and the other soft, and the principle is the 
same on which music has been produced in Europe on a series of glasses. 
The tone is very dear and good ; and though their tunes are very rude 
they can play them with considerable skill. Each gourd has a hole in 
the side covered with the skin of a spider. 

Apropos of musical instruments and savagery may be here related a 
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curious incident that came nnder the notice of Mr. Moffat, while that gen- 
tleman was Bojouining in Africa. There had been a rebellion against the 
teachings of the missionaries, and the savages came down to the mission- 
houae to strip it. While the spoilers were engaged in their destructive 
operations, one of them strayed into the burying-gronnd attdched to the 
establishment, and stepping over what seemed a- newly-made grave, his 
heathenish ears were struck by a peculiarly sweet and musical wailing 
that without doubt proceeded from the tomb. Although a backslider 
from Christian teaching, his conscience smote him with a force that made 
him gasp again. He stood motionless, gazing over his shoulder with mouth 
and eyes distended, hesitating whether to stand still and see the dead arise, 
which he had heard the missionaries preach about, or take to his heels. 
In a moment, however, he adopted the latter course, and darting off to the 
camp, with breathless amazement announced to Africaner (the chief) the 
startling discovery he had made of life and music in the grave. Fearless 
of the living as of the dead, the chief arose and ordered his men to follow 
him to the spot. One jumped and another jumped, and at each succeeding 
leap succeeding notes of music vibrated on the ear frt)m beneath. Becourse 
was at once had to exhumation, and the mysterious musician brought to 
light. It proved to be Mrs. Albrecht's pianoforte, which being too cum- 
brous to be taken in a hasty flight, had been buried in a soil where, frt)m 
the entire absence of moisture,, it might but for this circumstance have 
remained unscathed. 



"y^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Man a amoklDg animal— Saered origin of tobaooo-amoking— PIpe-atoBA Qoairy— flacrad 
Tlie pipe-ctem carrier— Crying for war— The eaered pipe in f^ Uast— Smoking for 
bottle of imolce— How the gianta take their ** weed '^— A Danara amokinf 
noffera— Sangninarj annff-boxea. 

[HAT " all mem are brothera" ia inno way bo forcibly ahown 
as by the uniyersality of tobacco smoking. "No god, true 
or false, is so oonstontly worshipped as the ^'pcmieioas 
weed," Neither creed, nor colour, nor grade, has bear- 
ing on the question. The Emperor of Prance smokes, so probably docs 
the Archbishop of €antcrbur}% and his holiness the Pope; so does 
the Hottentot and tho cannibal Osheba of Central AMca, and the war- 
whooping warrior of the Black-feet nation. Each provides a sanctaary 
for his idol in shape of a box or a bag or a pouch, and each has his 
censer or pipe in which he mokes burnt-offering ; each derives from the 
act the same gratification, and, however much the fashion of the pipe and 
the quality of the tobacco may differ, of the six curling wreaths that float 
skyward, it would be impossible to distinguish that of the savage from 
that of the Emperor. As a smoker, the painted Blackfoot ia the equal of 
the head of the politest nation in the world. 

It would be hardly too much to assert that in the matter of tobacco- 
smoking, the Blackfoot, in common with the rest of his North American 
Indian brethren, may claim superiority to civilized folks, in as far as piety 
is preferable to pastime. Of the sacred origin of tobacco the Indian has no 
doubt, although scarcely two tribes exactly agree in the details of the way 
in which the invaluable boon was conferred on man. In substance, how- 
ever, the legend is the same with all. Ages ago, at the time when spirits 
considered the world yet good enough for their occasional residence, a very 
great and powerM spirit lay down by the side of his fire to sleep in the 
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forest While 00 lying, his arch enemy came that way and thought it 
would be a good chance for mischief; so gently approaching the sleeper^ 
he rolled him oyer towards the fire, till his head rested among the glow- 
ing embers, and his hair was set ablaze. The roaring of the fire in his 
ears rovsed the good spirit, and, leaping to his feet, he rushed in a fright 
through the forest, and as lie did so, the wind eaught his singed hair as it 
flew off, and| carrying it away, sowed it broadcast over the earth, into 
which it sank and took root, and grew up tobacco. 

If anything exceeds the savage's belief in tobacco, it is that which 
attaches to his pipe. In life it is his dearest companion, and in death is 
inseparable ; for whatever else may be forgotten at his funeral obsequies, 
hiB pipe is laid in the grave with him to solace him on his journey to the 
"happy hunting ground.'* ** The first pipe*' is among the most sacred 
of their traditions f as well it may be^ when it is sincerely believed that 
no other than the Great Spirit himself was the original smoker. 

Many years ago the Great Spirit called all his people together, and 
standing on the precipice of the Bed Pipe stone rock, he broke a 
piece from the wall, and kneading it in his hands, made a huge pipe, 
which he smoked over them, and to the north, south, east, and west. 
He told them that this stone was red, that it was their flesh, that of 
it they might make their pipes of peace; but it belonged equally to 
all; and the war-dub and the scalping-knife must not bo raised on 
this ground. And he smoked his pipe and talked to them till the last 
whif^ and then his head disappeared in a cloud ; and immediately the 
whole surface of the rock for several miles was melted and glazed. Two 
great ovens were opened beneath, and two women (guardian^spiiits of 
the place) entered them in a blaze of fire; and they are heard there 
yet, and answer to the invocations of the priests, or medicine men, who 
consolt them on their visits to this sacred place. 

The " sacred place" here mentioned, is the site of the world^renowned 
** Pipe Stone Quarry." From this place has the North American Indian 
ever obtained material for his pipe, and from no other q)ot. Catlin asserts 
that in every tribe he has visited (numbering about forty, and extending 
over thousands of miles of country) the pipes have all been made of this red 
pipe stone. Clarke, the great American traveller, relates that in his inter- 
ooorse with many tribes who as yet had had but little intercourse with 
the whites, he learned that almost every adult had made the pilgrimage 
to the saoored rock and drawn from thence his pipe stone. So peculiar is 
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this " quarry," that Catlin has heen at the pains to describe it very fully 
and graphically, and from his account the fcdlowing is taken. 

'^ The position of the Pipe Stone Quarry is in a direction nearly west 
from the Pall of St. Aniiiony, at a distance of three hundred miles, 
on the summit of the diyiding ridge between the St. Peter and the 
Missouri rivers, being about equi-distance from either. This dividing 
ridge is denominated by the Prench the < Coteau des Prairies;' and the 
'Pipe Stone Quarry' is situated near its southern extremity, and con- 
sequently not exactly on its highest elevation, as its general course 
is north and south, and its southern extremity terminates in a gradual 
slope. 

'< Our approach to it was from the east, and the ascent, for the distance 
of fifty miles, over a continued succession of slopes and terraces, almost 
imperceptibly rising one above another, that seemed to lift us to a great 
height. There is not a tree or bush to be seen from the highest summit 
of the ridge, though the eye may range east and west, almost to a bound- 
less extent, over a surface covered with a short grass, that is green at 
one's feet, and about him, but changing to blue in distance, like nothing 
but the blue and vastness of the ocean. 

*' On the very top of this mound or ridge we found the far-famed quarry 
or fountain of the Bed Pipe, which is truly an anomaly in nature. The 
principal and most striking feature of this place is a perpendiculiff wall of 
close-grained compact quartz, of twenty-five and thirty feet in elevation, 
running nearly north and south, with its face to the west, exhibiting a 
front of nearly two miles in length, when it disappears at both ends, by 
running under the prairie, which becomes there a little more elevated, and 
probably covers it for mauy miles, both to the north and the south. The 
depression of the brow of the ridge at this place has been caused by the 
wash of a little stream, produced by several springs on the top, a little 
back from the wall, which has gradually carried away the super-incum- 
bent earth, and having bared the wall for the distance of two miles, is 
now left to glide for some distance over a perfectly level surface of quarts 
rock ; and then to leap from the top of the wall into a deep basin below, 
and thence seek its course to the Missouri, forming the eictreme source of 
a noted and powerful tributary, called the * Big Sioux.^ 

' ' At the base of this wall there is a level prairie, of half a mile in width, 
running parallel to it, in any, and in all parts of which, the Indians pro- 
cure the red stone for their pipes, by digging through the soil and several 
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filatej layers of the red stone to the depth of four or five feet. From the 
▼ery numerous marks of ancient and modem diggings or excavations, it 
would appear that this place has heen for many centuries resorted to for 
the red stone ; and firom the great number of graves and remains of ancient 
fortifications in the vicinity, it would seem, as well as from their actual 
traditions, that the Indian tribes have long held this place in high super- 
stitious estimation ; and also that it has been the resort of different tribes, 
who have made their regular pilgrimages here to renew their pipes." 

As far as may be gathered £rom the various and slightly conflicting 
accounts of Indian smoking observances, it would seem that to every tribe, 
or, if it be an extensive one, to every detachment of a tribe, belongs a 
potent instrument known as ''medicine pipe-stem." It is nothing more 
tiian a tobacco-pipe, splendidly adorned with savage trappings, yet is it 
regarded as a sacred thing to be used only on the most solenm occasions, 
or in the transaction of such important business as among us could only be 
concluded by the sanction of a Cabinet Council, and affixing the royal 
signature. Of the scores of European travellers who have made the 
manners and customs of the North American Indians their study, one only 
seems to have had the good luck to scrape an intimacy with a *' pipe-stem 
carrier," and the address to glean from the simple custodian frdl particulars 
of his precious charge. Mr. Paul Kane is the traveller in question, and 
from his interesting account the following is abbreviated. 

The pipe-stem carrier is elected every four years by the band of the 
whole tribe to which he belongs, and is not allowed to retain the distinc- 
tion beyond that period, all being eligible for the situation who have 
sufficient means to pay for it. But the expense is considerable, as the 
new officer elect has to pay his predecessor for the emblems of his dignity, 
which frequently are valued at from fifteen to twenty horses. Should he 
not possess sufficient means, his friends usually make up the deficiency ; 
otherwise the office would, in many cases, be declined. It is, however, 
compulsory upon the person elected to serve, if he can pay. The official 
insignia of the pipe-stem carrier are numerous, consisting of a highly 
ornamental skin-tent in which he is always expected to reside, a bear's 
skin upon which the pipe-stem is to be exposed to view when any circum- 
stance requires it to be taken out of its manifold coverings in which it is 
usually wrapped, such as a council of war, a medicine pipe-stem dance, 
or on a quarrel taking place in the tribe, to settle which the medicine-man 
opens it for the adverse parties to smoke out of— their superstitions lead- 
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ing them to fear a reftisal of the reoondlmg ceremony, ket some calamity 
should be inflicted on them by the Ghreat Spirit for their presumption ; — • 
medicine rattle which is employed in their medicine dances, and a wooden 
bowl from which the dignitary always takes his food — this he always 
carries about his person, sometimes in his hand, and often on his head ; — 
besides numerous small articles. It requires two horsea to cany th^oti 
when on the move. The pipe-stem itself is usually carried by the 
faTourite wife of the official, and should it under any cireumstanoes flail 
on the ground, it is regarded as a bad omen, and many ceremonies nanst 
be gone through to reinstate it. A young man, a half breed, assured me 
that he had once a pipe-stem committed to his charge by an official isrho 
had gone out on a hunting excursion, and that being well aware of tho 
sanctity attributed to it by the Crees, he himself was detennined to try the 
effect of throwing it down and kicking it about, and that shortly aft^r 
this act of desecration, as it would be considered, the pipe-stem carrier 
was killed by the Black-feet. From that time he became a firm believer 
in the sanctity of the pipe-stem, and as may be supposed, told me thia 
story as a great secret. 

A pipe-stem carrier always sits on the right side of his lodge as you 
enter, and it is considered a great mark of disrespect to him if you paaa 
between him and the fire which always occupies the centre of tho lodge. 
He must not condescend to cut his own meat, but it is always cut for him 
by one of his own wives, of whom he usually has five or six, and placed 
m his medicine-bowl which, as before said, he has always with him. One 
of the greatest inconveniences attached to the office, particularly to an 
Indian, who has always innumerable parasitical insects infesting his per- 
son, is that the pipe-stem carrier dares not scratch his head without com- 
promising his dignity, without the intervention of a stick which he always 
carries for that purpose. The pipe-stem enclosed in its wrappers always 
hangs in a large bag, when they can procure it, of party-colored woolleii 
cloth, on the outside of the lodge, and is never taken inside, either by 
night or by day, nor allowed to be uncovered when any woman is present. 

About a fortnight after my arrival, Kee-a-kee-ka-sa-coo-way (the man 
who gives the war-whoop) arrived at Fort Pitt witii his sub-chief Muck- 
e-too Powder. Kee-a-kee-ka-sa-coo-way is the head chief of all the Greee, 
and was now travelling through all their camps to induce them to take 
up the tomahawk and follow him on a war excursion in the following 
spring. He had eleven medicine pipe-stems with him, ten of whirsh be- 
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longed to inferior chiefs who had already consonted to join in the expedi- 
tioiu Being cnrions to witness the opening o£ these pipe-stems and see 
the ceremonial accompanying it^ I trayelled with him to the camp situated 
a few miles from Fort Pitt. On our aniyal the wrappers of the stems 
were remoyed and carried in procession, headed hy the chief in person, 
through the camp. The procession halted in front of nearly every lodge, 




where he deHyered a continuous harangue, the hurdcn of which was to 
rouse them to take up arms and avenge the death of the warriors who had 
been killed in former wars. During the whole of this address the tears 
continued to stream down his feu:e as if at his entire command. This the 
Indians call crying for war. The weather was most intensely cold, not- 
withstanding whiohy and his being half naked^ so strongly was every 
feeling concentrated on the subject, that he appeared altogether insensible 
to its severity, although the thermometer must have indicated at least 
thirty or forty degrees below zero. On the day following I endeavoured 
to prevail on him to open the pipe-stems in order that I might sketch 
Bome of them ; this he at first declined until he had been told that I was 
a great medicine-man, and that my sketching them would very much in- 
crease their efficiency when opened on the field of battle. He thereupon 
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opened them with the following ceremonies. He first took a coal from 
the fire and sprinkled upon it the dried leaves of a plant collected on the 
Bocky Mountains, the smoke of which filled the place with fragrant odour 
resemhling that of incense humed in Catholic churches ; while this was 
burning he filled the bowls of these pipes with tobacco and some other 
weed; after which he took off all his clothes with the exception of 
the breechcloth. On my looking suspiciously at the clothes he had 
taken off, seeing they were rather old and filthy, he took notice of my 
doing so and remarked, that although he possessed better he was not 
allowed by the customs of his tribe to wear them, as he was then monm- 
ing the death of four of his relations who had been killed by the Black- 
feet the year before. He then threw over his shoulders the skin of a 
wolf, highly ornamented after the Indian fashion, and immediately re- 
moved the wrappers of leather, etc., that covered one of the stems, and 
inserting it into one of the bowls he had previously filled with tobacco, 
commenced a song which I could not understand. On finishing he 
lighted the pipe and inhaled a mouthM of smoke, then turning his £eu3e 
upwards and pointing in the same direction with the stem, he blew up- 
wards a long stream of smoke and called on the Great Spirit to give them 
success in war, to enable them to take many scalps, and set their enemies 
asleep whilst they carried off their horses ; that their own [wives mi^t 
continue virtuous and never grow old. He then turned the stem to the 
earth, after blowing out another puff of smoke, and begged of the earth to 
produce abundance of buffialo and roots for the coming season. He then 
pointed the stem towards me and requested that if I possessed any in- 
fluence with the Qreat Spirit, I would intercede with him for the supply 
of all their wants. A half-breed woman happening to look into the lodge 
at this moment, the ceremony was instantly suspended^ and she as in- 
stantly shrunk back, a woman never being allowed to be present when 
the medicine pipe-stem is exposed to view. 

After some little prolonged ceremony, consisting principally of all 
present smoking from each stem as it was opened, he permitted me to 
sketch them, but never left the lodge until I had finished, and he had 
careMly recovered and removed them. He told me he had been on this 
war mission to nearly every camp in his tribe, and intended to visit the 
whole of them ; the distance he would have to travel in snow-shoes to 
accomplish this would not be less than six or seven hundred miles. It is 
the custom of the Indians after such a call to assemble at a place appointed 
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on the Saskatchawan Eiyer, where they continue foastmg and dancing 
three days previously to their starting for the enemy's country. Here all 
their pipe-stems and medicine dresses are exhibited, and they decorate 
themselyes with all the finery they can command, in which they continue 
their adyance until they readi the enemy. But no sooner are they in 
▼ie^w than their ornaments and their whole clothing are hastily thrown 
aside, and they fight naked. 

It is related on good authority, that in former times there existed between 
two tribes of North American Indians — ^the Sacs and Foxes — a singular 
custom into which tobacco-smoking entered conspicuously, and which was 
known as ^' smoking for horses." 

** When a party of the Sao tribe goes on a war excursion, and some of 
them are not provided with horses, they can obtain them from another 
village only on the condition of going through a humiliating ceremony, 
which they term " smoking horses." Supposing a party on the eve of 
departure should find themselves minus a score of horses, then information 
is sent to one of the villages on the day before they are required, that 
twenty young men will be there on the following day, for so many horses, 
and they must not fail to have them ready. On the next day the men 
make their appearance, and, sitting down in a circle, commence smoking. 
Soon after, twenty young men on horses ride up to the spot where the 
beggars are sitting. They at first describe a circle around the petitioners, 
and gradually come nearer and nearer in to them. When at last they 
arrive close up to them, each rider chooses his own man, to whom he 
intends to make a present of his horse : in his hand he carries a heavy 
whip, with which he gives tremendous cuts over the naked shoulders of 
his man. After severely punishing him in this manner, and the blood 
begins to flow pretty freely, he dismounts from his horse, and leadiog him 
to the beggar, he presents him with it, saying at the same time : ^' Here, 
you are a beggar ; I give you a horse, but you will carry my mark on 
your back.' In this manner the whole circle is 'polished ofP,' and each 
man has a horse to ride to battle. Considering the proud and haughty 
character of the I^orth American Indian, there is little doubt that his 
necessity must be very great before he will humiliate himself in this 
manner, and bear for life the scars and stripes of his benefactor's gene- 
rosity! while, on the other hand, it can readily be understood how an 
Indian will sacrifice his horse for the sake of boasting his liberality, in his 
dancesi and other occasions when his oratory is brought into play I This 
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IB, perhaps, a serere check upon pauperism amongst the Amerioan Indians, 
for of all savages he is the most unlikely to fawn and humble himself for 
a trifle, not even to ask for it. His stoicism is wonderM ; — ^he would 
rather steal it ! 

Mr. H. S. Melville, whose pencil adorns these pages, and who in the 
capacity of draftsman was attached to the exploring expedition of H.M.S. 
Fly, tells me of an odd sort of pipe in use among the natives of Torres' 
Straits, and which, if it were somewhat less nasty, might recommend 
itself to the habitual smoker on the score of economy. Let the reader 
imagine an hollow tube of reed or some such light material, about sixteen* 
inches long, and full an inch wide in the " bore." In one end of the tube 
there is a plug, and on its surface, about two inches from the end, there is 
a small hole; into this fits the tobacco bowl, which is funnel-shaped. 
The smoker fills the bowl with tobacco in the midst of a select circle of 
friends, one of whom applies a light, and the man at the other end pro-' 
jecting his great lips snout-wise, buries them in the opening, and pulls 
away. He does not, however, draw the smoke into his mouth — at least 
he is not supposed to do so, and would be considered a greedy person and 
a cheat if he was caught at it — ^neither does he allow but the smallest 
possible quantity of fume to escape from the pipe bowl : he quietly and 
gently sucks at the end of the monster pipe-stem till the tobacco is con- 
sumed and the stem is full of smoke, when the bowl is taken out, and the 
hole pegged up. Then the eager company prepare, literally, to drink up 
their bottle of smoke. By virtue of his office as distiller, the first man, 
withdrawing the spigot where the bowl was, takes a long and delicious 
suck, gulping the smoke with a relish. When he has imbibed as much as 
he can well hold, his neighbour seizes the vessel, and taking just as hearty 
a swig, passes it on till all have had their share. 

Smoking parties find £sivour in several other savage regions besides that 

visited by Mr. Melville. In Patagonia, for instance, Captain Bourne 

^ found tobacco in '^ full blow," but after such an extraordinary fashion 

that considerable doubt was left on his mind whether it was simply a 

pastime or a religious ceremony. 

" A group of a dozen or more assemble— sometimes in a wigwam, some- 
times in the open air. A vessel made of a piece of hide bent into a saucer- 
shape while green, and afterwards hardened, or sometimes an ox-horn 
filled with water, is set on the ground. A stone pipe is filled with the 
scrapings of a wood resembling yellow ebony, mixed with finely cut 
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tobacco. The company then lay fhemselves in a circle flat on their faces, 
their mantles drawn up to the tops of their heads. The pipe is lighted. 
One takes it into his mouth, and inhales as much smoke as he can swallow ; 
the others take it in saccession, till all have become satisfied. By the 
time the second smoker is folly charged, the first begins a series of groan- 
ings and gnimtings, with a slight trembling of the head, the smoke slowly 
oozing out at the nostrils. The groaning soon becomes general, and waxes 
louder till it swells into a hideous howling enough to frighten man or 
beast. The noise gradually dies away. They remain a short time in 
profound silence, and each imbibes a draught of water. Then succeeds 
another interval of silence, observed with the most profound and devo- 
tional gravity. All at length arise, and slowly disperse. Now this may 
or may not have been a form of worship, but the circumstances attending 
it, the numbers uniformly engaged in it, the formality with which it was 
invariably conducted, the solemnity of visage, the reverential grimace, the 
prostration, the silence, the trembling — these, and traits of expression 
which are more easily discerned and remembered than described, gave me 
a decided impression that the whole had a superstitious meaning. The 
natural operation of the tobacco, and of the substance mixed with it, 
might explain part of the symptoms — the writhing and groaning — ^but 
iheae appeared to be a good deal in excess, and there were other features 
of tiie case which appeared to require another solution." 

"A quiet pipe** w;ould seem to be equally unappreciated among the 
chief of the savage tribes inhabiting South AMca ; indeed, if the natives 
of Damara Land may be taken as a fair sample of South African smokers, 
the custom there may be said to take the maddest and most fanatical form 
it is possible to conoerre, and one that more nearly than anythinge Iso 
approaches — shall the humiliating thing be said ? — ^the deliberate drink- 
ing-bouts common to "young bucks" and'^ven elderly gentlemen of a 
quadrupedal turn, in civilized England in the past century. 

" A small quantity of water is put into a large horn — usually of a koodo 
— three or four feet long. A short clay pipe, filled either with tobacco or 
'dacka,' is then introduced, and fixed vertically into the side near the 
extremity of the narrow end, communicating with the interior by means 
of a small aperture. This being done, the party present place themselves 
in a circle, observing deep silence ; and, with open mouth, and eyes glis- 
tening with delight, they anxiously abide their turn. The chief man has 
usually the honour of enjoying the first pull of the pipe. From the 
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moment that the orifice of the horn is applied to his lips he seems to loose 
all consciousness of everTthing around him, and hecomes entirely absorbed 
in .the enjoyment. As little or no smoke escapes from his mouth, the 
effect is soon sufficiently apparent. His features become contorted, his 
eyes glassy and yacant, his mouth covered with froth, his whole body 
conyulsedy and in a few seconds he is prostrate on the ground. A little 
water is then thrown oyer his body, proceeding not unfrequently from the 
■louth of a Mend; his hair is violently pulled, or his head unceremo- 




Damara Smoking Partj. 

niously thumped with the hand. These somewhat disagreeable applica- 
tions usually have the efiect of restoring him to himself in a few minutes. 
Cases, however, have been known where people have died on the spot, 
from over-charging their stomachs with the poisonous fumes." 

Mr. Anderson, of Lake Ngami celebrity, and from whom the above 
description is borrowed, informs us how the Bechuanas — another Soutii 
African tribe — ^manufacture snuflf, of which they are as passionately fond 
as are their Damara cousins of smoking. 
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" A piece of tobacco being presented to a man, two stones are forthwith 
procured; between which the weed is careMly ground, and when of suffi- 
cient fineness a quantity of wood-ash is added, which, to their nostrils, 
constitutes the very perfection of snuff. When the amalgamation of the 
ingredients is perfected, every one present presses eagerly forward to have 
a pinch. Each fills the palm of his hand with the mixture, and scoops it 
into the nose with a peculiarly-shaped iron or ivory spoon, hung round the 
neck, drawing every grain leisurely up into the nostrils in such abundance 
as to force big tears into their eyes, thus proving the extent of their 
enjoyment. . • . Their greasy fingers constitute their handkerchiefs on 
such occasions, and their faces, after one of these ' snuff-floods,' may not 
inaptly be likened to a furrowed field. Their snuff-boxes are either 
the kernel of the palm-nut hoUowed out, or a diminutive gourd, and are 
suspended round the neck, though sometimes they are secured to the arm 
above the elbow." Unless the snuff is of a pungent nature they will not 
partake of it ; so that it seems the whole enjoyment is the acrimonious 
effect it has on their nostrils — the stronger it is the better ! It may, 
however, have, unknown to them, medicinal qualities, and be of some ser- 
vice to savages, who have so few medicines in use among them. 

The Cafl&^ is a very remarkable " snuffer," and he has a most ingenious 
way of carrying his snuff-box. He has no pocket to put it in — ^indeed it 
is doubtful if he had whether he would trust so precious a commodity so 
far from his sight — ^but he keeps his snuff-box in his ear: not in the cavity, 
as perhaps it is needless to explain, but inserted in a slit made in the lobe, 
and which, pulled open, grasps the box as an india-rubber band fixes a 
bundle of letters. In his other ear, which is likewise slit, he carries a 
snuff-spoon and a snuff-brush — ^the first to feed his nose, and the second to 
brush up the feeding-place, and make all dean and tidy. His snuff-box, 
however, is made neither of wood, bone, nor iron, but of blood, and is 
described as follows by Fleming, the African traveller, who has handled a 
blood snuff-box many a time, and in all probability consumed many a 
"pinch" therefrom. 

" One of their most ingenious methods of making snuff-boxes is from 
blood. These they call in their language Iquakia. When preparing the 
skins of animals for karosses, the process of tanning or 'bracing' them, as 
it is called, i& performed by stretching the skin, or hide, tightly on the 
ground, and pegging it around the edges ; they afterwards with the sharp 
edge of an assegai, go carefully over the surface, scraping away all the 
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particleB of skin or meat that may remain attached to it. These thej mix 
with some of the hlood of the animal, and pound into a thick paste, adding 
a little finely-powdered red clay. Haring worked this into proper con- 
sistency, they next proceed to form with their fingers in clay, the model 
of some animal, generally an ox or a sheep ; and having moulded this to 
the size they wish their snuff-hox to be, and satisfied themselves as to the 
symmetry and resemblance of their quadruped to nature, they next place 
it in the sun until it is baked perfectly hard. They then smear the paste 
which they have prepared over the surface of this model, and while it is 




Group of Pipes. 

soft they go over it with the point of a needle, raising small portions of 
it in imitation of the hair or wool of the animal, as the case may be. 
They then place it in the sun for two or three days, until it is again hard. 
When this has been attained, they cut a hole in the forehead of the mimic 
animal about the size of a bullet, and with the point of a long kaross- 
needle, or a pointed piece of bone, they pick out through this cavity Jhe 
baked clay on which the blood has been formed. This being finished, and 
a grotesquely carved cork fitted into the hole, their snuff-box is completed. 
They fasten their snuff-spoon and brush together with a small chain or 
thong of leather round the neck of the animal, and then suspending it by 
means of the latter to their girdles, and keeping it well supplied with 
snuff, they have frequent recourse to it, and by means of the appendages 
already described they suppl3^ irritate, and finally cleanse their noses at 
their pleasure." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Jampteg for Joy— Nortli American Indian dances— The dog dance— Scalp dance— Snow dance— 
MaiBe danoe— Poor dance— SUto dance— Caloinet danee— Sun dance— Australian Koxi dance— 
Coatome of the daneers— Performance of tlie *' koontoroo " man— Another oorroberry— The 
snake danoe— Mangut—Dayak head danoe— Sword danee— A Haasanyeh belle— Her reward— A 
ban among the Ottoes^Bio negro danoee— A Boahman maaked ball. 



'TEIOTLY speaking, danciiig can scarcely be called a 
<<pa8tiine," masmucli as the term implies an invention, 
— a eonoocted means of whiling away time in a pleasant 
way ; whereas, and as must be well known to everybody, 
deliberation and arrangement are no more essential to dancing than to 
langhter. In the abstract, dancing is a voluntary exercise of the muscles, 
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I unpremeditated jumping for joy in fact, and was in all probability 
performed by Adam on his first discovering his lovely companion Eve, and 
with as mnch, at least, of natural grace as is exhibited at the most ^ksh- 
ionable assembly of modem dancers. Dancing may be said to be the oca- 
sequence of joyous emotion and none other, which cannot be said of either 
of the remaining visible emotional tokens, for one may cry with joy, and 
lau^ with bitter spite, he may yell in an excess of pleajsure, and he may ' 
sing because his heart is so low and so full of melancholy, but no man was 
ever yet known to dance because of his sorry mood — ^to out a caper in 
mitigation of a heavy grief. 

I of course speak of dancing in its fundamental sense, as a natural 
jumping for joy, which, by-the-bye, is a view I had better withdraw from, 
unless I would make out — as truth would compel me — that when on the 
receipt of unexpected and good news I cut a double-shuffle in my private 
chamber, I am, for the time, as much a '^ child of nature" as the youn^ 
Fan who performs the same saltatory feat on discovering that there is 
roast boy for dinner. 

Let us consider modem dances as perfoimed in savage lands, taking the 
North American savage first, inasmuch as he is among the most respect- 
able ; and again, if we would speak of him as a being of the present axnl 
not of the past, no time should be lost in discussing him. Besides jump- 
ing, or in other words dancing for joy, he dances for almost everything — 
when he hungers for meat, and when he is fiill of it — ^when he can't find 
his enemy, and after he has found him — ^when he repines at the dearth of 
scalps, and when he is the proud possessor of half-a-dozen of them ; at 
christenings, at burials, at weddings, and at births — ^for war, for peace, 
for vengeance, for gratitude — ^the North American Indian dances. Our 
space vriU not permit a lengthy account of the dances of eveiy tribe ; the 
diief ones, however, and those observed at the most important oeremoniesi 
have been collected from such credible travellers as Catlin and Domenech 
and Kohl, and are here set before the reader. 

First, then, as regards the dance pictured on the preceding page, and 
ehiefly favoured by the Dacota Indians. It is generally performed in 
honour of some great stranger's visit (a chief of white men mostly) ; it 
therefore seldom takes place, which is really no pity : a more odious sight 
it would be difficult to behold, and must give strang^s who are present 
at it a very singular and poor opinion of the manners of the desert The 
visitors are led in procession to the public place of the village, the scene 
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cf this danoe (which is even, moid crael fhan eayage), and there they are 
seated on bnffalo skins spread on the gronnd. Two dogs are then brought 
fa r Watd , and their throats barbaronsly cut nnder the strangefs eye ; the 
hearts and livers of the poor beasts are then torn out and oonyerted into 
kng thin banners, and the flesh, still wann and;bleediQg, is twisted ronnd 
two lances stack in the earth near each other. The dance then begins, 
oxecated by the principal warriors, who all sing together and- as loud as 
they can the different elicits that have rendered them celebrated in the 
flditades of the New World. They dance two by two, and hand in hand, 
mg, scream, and jump in tone, taming round the lances without break- 
ing the ring, endeavouring to seize with their teeth a bitof heart or liver, 
wbich.they immediately swallow; and this goes on as long as- a shred of 
flesh remains on the lances. He who seizes the last bit does not swallow 
it, but takes it between his teeth to the medicine man (who- acts as the 
crdiestra) by beating time on the solitary drum), who in his torn swal- 
lows Ihe morsel thus presented to him without touching it with his hands. 
^Bome of the northern tribes are as fond, of this dance as the Dacotas. 
Some colonies only sacriflce one dog, others two, but all attach great im- 
portance to the bits of flesh held out as baits for the- more derterous. 
Bog's liver, as a favourite mess, is even more esteemed than the wild ox's 
hump ; it is supposed that with their flesh are obtained the strength and 
eonrage of these noble animals. K is a remarkable circumstance^ says Do- 
menech, that in all these entertainments the active part belongs exclusively 
to the young men. The medicine-man conducts the dance by singing or 
playing on a percussion instrument. As to the oldmen,. they are mere spec- 
tators, their age and dignity forbidding them to take an active part in such 
scenes. It ift also wonderfalhow easily the Bed Skins throw off their wonted 
gravity to show fortk in public all the appearances of grotesque folly. 
It is this strange contradiction that has given rise to the diverse judg- 
ments that have been formed of their character, tastes, and moral ten- 
dencies ; and yet all this, can be very well accounted for. The Indians 
are the children of nature, and as such,, changeable; they have their calm 
and their stormy days. Of a nervous and impressionable organization, 
they give way indolently to all the variations of atmosphere and circum- 
stance, without attempting, as more civilized beings do, to wear a happy 
mask with asad heart, or to disguise joy with a face of woe. Accustomed 
to live from hand to mouth, they give themselves entirely up to the im- 
dolse of the moment, and enjoy pleasure whenever offered. It is thus 
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(Imt they pass Boddeidy from the most perfect stoicisBi to the eceeatrie 
gambolB of a bufToon. 

The Bcalp dance ts one practised by erery Indian^ irboae delig)it it is td 
possess himsdlf (^ his enemy's '^ crowning glory ;^ or in other words, it is 
a performance fiiTOured by erery Bed man of warlike propensitieB. n* 
details of tiis dance are too terrible lor discussion, and it will be enooi^ 
to say that it signalises the returm of a war expedition, and is also 
performed to consecrate the heads oi hair taken from the enemy ; it is it 
pablic rejoicing, which begins at night by torchlight, and in the presenot 
of tke young women of the tribe. ITot only does the festival take {daeo 
on the night of the warriors' retum with their bloody tropiiies, but it is 
renewed every night for a week, sometimes even for a fortnight. The 
rejoicings are thus kept up to perpetuate more surely the memory of the 
exploits they are destined to honour. The men, as in most dances, are 
almost naked ; they hold in their hands their arms both offensive and 
defensive, which they brandish with great energy, jumping, bounding^ 
making fetces and contortions, and uttering the most horrid shrieks. The 
young women are in the middle of the ring formed by the dancers, and 
hold up to view on long-handled rackets the heads <^ hair brou^t home 
by the victors. All round, the pantomime of this dance represents the 
struggle produced by scalping. It is an odious sight to behold, and oom- 
pletely reveals the savage instincts of these warriors, who all sing together 
the victory just obtained. 

The first fall of snow is recognized by a solemnity, called the snow- 
shoe dance, wlach is almost a religious ceremony instituted to retum 
thanks to the Oreat Spirit for the coming of a season so propitious £o^ 
killing game. All the warriors take part in it, dressed in fur drawers 
and famished widi their hunting materials, as in all other entertainments. 
This dance takes place on the village public ground. Three lanees 
stuck in the earth are surmounted with snow-shoes and eagles' feathers.. 
Sere the performers are comparatively sparing of cries and contortionfl. 
The Indians seldom put on winter clothes before the performance of this 
ceremony. To do otherwise would be considered effeminate. Besides the 
religious feeling there is also an agricultural notion of this inauguration 
of the snow season. The Bed Skins know as well as we do that the great 
white cloak with which nature envelops the soil warms and revives in the 
bosom of the earth the grain therein planted by them. It is therefore an 
occasion to render thanks to the Great Spirit for the productions that this 
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tegolttf retoni of the season pimniseA— prodactdons as almost indispensable 
to them as is game, which furnishes them with meat and clothing. 

Like the civilized people who cultivate the earth, the Indians pray foi 
good harvests ; and when a propition» one has given them abundant crops, 
they indulge in hymns of thanksgiving to the Great Spirit, and rejoicing: 
tiiat lasts several days, in which dancing plays as usual a great part 
But of all the dances petformed, the most cuiiouS| without exception, is 
the green turkey com or maize dance. 

As soon as the first ears of maize begin to ripen in the fields the medi- 
dxte-man sends women every day to gather a few, which they bring back 
with respectful care to those who alone have a right to touch them and 
atrip off the first leaves. When it becomes evident that the ears have 
attained a certain degree of maturity and promise a tolerable crop, criers 
and messengers are sent round to all the habitations to announce that the 
Great Spirit has been kind to the population of the tribe, all of whom 
must assemble the next morning at sunrise to offer thanksgiving for this 
great bounty. Hie next day at the appointed hour the tribe asaem- 
blea in the midst of the largest village, where is hung, over a fumaoe 
Ug^ted for the prnpose, a large boiler fall of ears of green maize, which a 
medidne-man boils in water. Hie supports of the boiler are four sticks 
a£ about ten feet high, which at the top form a junction, to which the 
boiler is hung by a strong leather strap. Twelve ears of maize form the 
emaments of their supports, round which are ranged twelve wooden 
bowls. Four medicine-men, almost naked, their bodies painted white, 
and representing the four seasons, dance and gesticulate in the middle of 
the circle, singing at the same time hymns of gratitude to the Great 
Si»rit^ for whom the maize that is boiling is destined. In one hand they 
bold a reed of the com, and in the other a racket, with which they beat 
time on the edge of the boiler. The principal warriors, also painted 
white, dance round the medicine-men, singing, like them, hymns of 
thanksgiving, and holding also maize reeds. 

Among the Jemety, wh^*e, as in the tribes of North America, the green 
SMize dance is in favour, the costume wom for this solemnity is very 
simple. The dancers are almost naked, and painted firom head to foot. 
They wear necklaces and bracelets of red piment berries, and hold in 
their hand dry gourd bottles fidl of little pebbles, which they shake in 
time to the mnsic. 

One of the most interesting of Indian danced is that known as the 
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"poor" dance, its object being to move the epectatow to pity and 
charity in favour of the nnfortnnate members of the tribe, or of the 
women and children whom war has r^dered widows and orphans, and 
old people, etc. The dancers are generally the richer tmd most inde- 
pendent jonng men of the Tillage. At the noise of Hie orchestra (com- 
posed of but one dram, which a medicine-man 1>eats with the wlide 
strength of his wrists), they advance lialf naked, having no dothing bnt 
a belt of crow's feathers. Some hold their lances and their pipes, others 
rackets and knives or ix)mahawks, which they brandish and flourish in 
the air, no doubt as edlusions to the crimes, fatal resolutions, and ideas of 
vengeance thiA poverty too often engenders. They utter at the same time 
loud shrieks, tmdi;am up their eyes to heaven, praying the Great Spirit 
to sofben the hearts of all present in compassion for the poor. At the end 
of this ceremony, less ridiculous than affecting, a medicine-man goes tound 
to gather -Whatever the spectators are willing to bestow, which is imme- 
diately distributed among the poor present Joy is then depicted in every 
countenanoe. Those who give are enchanted with the happiness of tliose 
who receive. One cannot but agree with good Abb£ Domenech, wfae 
says, it is the dawn of a feeling of benevolence— « pious sentiment whiok 
the knowledge of the Qospd would fructify with success. 

Besides the above peifonnance in aid of poverty, Hiereis another known 
as the beggars'-dance, which excites feelings of less sympathy than the 
poor-danoe. It is the representation of misery in its most repulsive details ; 
but the Indians understand it, and answer its call by giving to some, pipes, 
to others, tobacco, knives, or axes, or tools necessary for building wigwams ; 
they also give skins, oovering, and clothing. This dance belongs almost 
exclusively to the northern tribes, and is executed by the beggan tiiem- 
selves, in the large square of the village, or in front of the inhabitants. 
The dancers make innumerable contortions and grimaces in the form of 
supplications, exactly as our maimed or amputated expose their stumps in 
our public places. 

There are slaves among the Indians^ 1)rrt slavery is here voluntaiy, and 
of short duration. It has already been observed that the Indian men do no 
kind of work ; when in their vOlages, they leave to the women, not onl j 
all the household cares, but even the hardest labours, but when on expe- 
ditions of either war or hunting, they are obliged to do everything fbr 
themselves — ^to light their fires, cook their victuals, mend their dothes, 
etc The consequence is, that in some tribes young men of the ridieA 
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fiunilieB contract to be elayes for two yean, so as at the expiration 
of this term to bo free for life from performing any servile or humiliat- 
ing office. Daring these two years of voluntary slavery their taskmasters 
often try their feelings seyerely ; but they never complain, for at the cost 
of this sacrifice they buy a whole life of xmlimited liberty, and with this 
consolation before them they support all in silence and with the most 
perfect resignation. The only enjoyment allowed them during the term 
of their probation, and of which they do not fail to avail themselves, is 
once in the year a grand entertainment, instituted to keep alive tlieir 
instinot of nobility. There the slave draws himself up, remembering that 
the Great Spirit has created him one of the kings of the creation. They 
then petfonn with all the spirit of youth the dance called the slave dance. 
Those who are bound for another year, here gather courage to bear up to 
the.end in the task they have undertaken. Those whose time of two years 
(the legal term that it is forbidden to go beyond) is up, here turn frt)m 
the past to forget it, and no one ever dreams of avenging the pains and 
insults inflicted on the slave. In this solemnity are combined so many 
sentiments, that it marks an event in the young men's lives, as in that of 
their fSomilies, and even of their tribe. 

The Assinniborns have a peculiar way of performing the calumet- 
dance of peace, not only bounding and jumping while holding by the 
hand either their new ally or a member of their own tribe, but perfonn- 
ing a very curious gymnastic exercise on the village public place. They 
li^t a great fire, near which a juggler or medicine-man with an old man 
takes his seat, the former singing and smoking the red pipe, ornamented 
with eagle's feathers, the otlier beating time on the drum, and all the young 
men of the tribe lying in the circle round the musicians. On a given signal, 
one of them jumps up and executes numberless eccentric zigzags, and 
springs into the interior of the drde, dancing on one foot, singing, pass- 
ing before the two seated men making wry faces at them, threatening 
them with his clenched fists, then suddenly catching hold of one of the 
group by the arm, forces him to rise and dance and caper with him, imita- 
ting all his tricks. He in turn drags another into action, and so on till 
the whole of the performers dance together. This dance lasts an hour, 
sometimes more, and all the time dancers and lookers-on utter the most 
deafening shrieks. 

The next of tlie North American Indian dances to be here enumerated, 
and by no means the least important or interestingi is the dance in 
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honour of the sun, and which is widely spread amongst the isavage 
tribes towards the west of the rocky mountains in New Mexico, and 
among the Tomanches, as is also the dance in honour of Hackal the 
giant and lieutenant of the Great Spirit, who is in great veneration 
among the Dacotas. The sun is a divinity for the majority of Bed 
Skins, some of whom consider it as the Great Spirit himself others 
as his residence, but all agree in bowing before its omnipotence. The 
Dacotas, to render it propitious, consecrate several days in the year to 
festivals in its honour, which, in their details, present some analogy 
to the green maize ceremony. 

A little after sunrise the most pious young men of the iribe, or those 
most inured to bodily pain, assemble in a wigwam round one or several 
kettles fiill of boiling meat on a great fire. The dancing is as usual led 
by one or several medicine-men, who sing or beat the drum ; the dram 
among Indians being almost a sacred iostrument, which is only used in 
public ceremonies. The dancers have for all raiment a belt made of the 
bark of birch tree ; on their heads they wear a kind of mitre, also made of 
the bark of birch tree, the two points of which are supposed to represent the 
beams of the sun. They sing and dance altogetiier round the fire, and as 
they approach draw bits of meat out of the boilers, which they devour 
without uttering a cry or manifesting any sign of suffering if they bum 
their fingers. But what is still more extraordinary, when ell the meat is 
thus consumed, they throw the scalding broth over their shoulders, shout- 
ing all the time in every possible tone, " Oh, how cool the water is ! 
what soft sweet dewP' The poor creatures thus sprinkle themselves 
with greasy boiling water, convinced that the Great Spirit cannot allow 
them to be scalded in a ceremony instituted in his honour. 

Skipping from North America to North Australia, we find a party of 
scrub natives engaged in a wonderful performance called a <<Euri'' danoe. 
It is very peculiar, and altogether inexplicable; and lucky it is that we 
find a countryman — Mr. F. Angas— on the ground, to whom " Kuri " is 
no novelty, and who is good enough to volunteer a graphic explanation. 

'* Of the many corroberries played in the vicinity of Adelaide, when 
the annual meeting of the different tribes takes place, not one in point of 
uniqueness and dramatic effect equals the Kuri dance. But here, as with 
everything else connected with the Aborigines, there seems to be a great 
deficiency of order and system for the play of the Euri, when all its 
movements can be lengthened, shortened, or diversified according to the 
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eaprioe of the players themsehresy bo that no general rules can be given 
either respecting its duration or its movements; out of four or five times 
that the Kuri was performed, each different from the other in many 
respects, therefore the description of the one must suffice as an example 
of the whole. 

'' But first the dramatis persona must be introduced and particularly 
described. !nie performers were divided into five distinct classes, the 
greater body comprising about twenty-five young men, including five or 
siK boys, painted and decorated as follows : — ^In nudity except the yoodna^ 
which is made expressly for the occasion, with bunches of gum leaves 
tied round the legs just above the knee, which, as they stamped about, 
made a loud switching noise. In their hands they hdd a hatta or mrri^ 
and some a few gum leaves. The former were held at arm's length and 
strock alternately with their legs as they stamped. They were painted 
from each shoulder down to the hips with five or six white stripes rising 
fiom the breast ; their faces also were painted with white perpendicular 
Hues, making the diost hideous appearance. These were the dancers. 
Kext came two groups of women, about five or six in number, standing 
on the right and left of the dancers, merely taking the part of super- 
numeraries. They were not painted, but had leaves in their hands, 
which they shook, and kept beatin'g time with their feet during the 
whole performance, but never moved from the spot where they stood. 
Kext followed two remarkable characters, painted and decorated like the 
dancers, but with the addition of the palyertatta^ a singular ornament 
made of two pieces of stick put cross-wise, and bound together by the 
mangna in a spreading manner, having at the extremities feathers opened 
so as to set it off to the best advantage. One had the palyertatta stuck 
sideways upon his head, while the other, in the most wizard-like manner, 
kept waving it to and fro before him, corresponding with the action of 
his head and legs. Then followed a performer distinguished by a long 
spear, from the top of which a bunch of feathers hung suspended, and all 
down the spear the mangna was wound. He held the koonteroo (spear 
and feathers) with both hands behind his back, but occasionally altered 
the position, and waved it to the right and lefb over the dancers. And 
last came the singers — two elderly men in their usual habiliments. Their 
musical instruments were the katta and trtrri, on which they managed to 
beat a double note : their song was one unvaried gabbling tone. 

«The night was mild; the new moon shone with a faint light, casting a 
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depfh of shade over the eaith, which gave a sombre appearance to the 
Buirotmdiiig scene, that highly conduced to enhance the effect of the 
approaching play. In the distance a black mass conld be discerned nnd^ 
the gam trees, whence occasionally a shout and a burst of flame arose. 
These were the performers dressing for the dance, and no one approached 
them while thus occupied. 

^' Two men closely wrapped in their opossum skins noiselessly approached 
one of the wurlieSf where the Kuri was to be performed, and commenced 
clearing a space for the siugers. This done, they went back to the 
singers, but soon after returned, sat down and began a peculiarly harsh and 
monotonous tune, keeping time with a katta and a wirri by rattling them 
togeth^. All the natives of the different wurlies flocked round the 
singers, and sat down in the form of a horse-shoe, two or three rows deep. 
By this time the dancers had moved in a compact body to within a short 
distance of the spectators. After standing for a few minutes in perfect 
silence, they answered the singers by a singular deep shout, simultane- 
ously. Twice this was done, and then the man with the kootUeroo stepped 
out, his body leaning forward, and commenced with a regular stamp ; the 
two men with the palyertaHas followed, stamping with great regolarity, 
the rest joining in a regular and alternate stamp. The waving of the 
palyertatta to and fro, with a loudT switching noise of the gum leaves, 
formed a scene highly characteristic of the Australian natives. In this 
style they approached the singers, the spectators every now and then 
shouting forth their applause. Then one by one they turned roimd and 
danced their way back to the place they first started from, and sat down. 
The paHyertatta and hoanteroo men were the last who left, and as these 
three singular beings stamped their way to the other dancers, they made 
a very odd appearance. The singing continued for a short time, and then 
pipes were lighted, shouts of applause ensued, and boisterous conversation 
followed. After resting about ten minutes the singers commenced again ; 
and soon after the dancers huddled together, and responded to the call by 
the peculiar shout already motioned, and then performed the same part 
over again, with this variation, that the pdfyertatta men brought up the 
rear instead of leading the way. Four separate times these parts of the 
play were performed with the usual effect. Others followed, the conclude 
ing one as follows :— After tramping up to the singers, the man with the 
koonUroo commenced a part which call^ forth unbounded applause, with 
his head and body inclined on one side, his spear and feathers behind his 
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YmL Standing on the left leg lie beat time with HiB right foot, twitch- 
ing his body, and stamping with the greatest precision. He remained 
8 few minntes in this position, and then suddenly tamed lonnd, stood 
on his right leg, and did the same oyer with his left foot. In the 
meanwhile, the two men with the mystic pdy^rtaUa kept waving their 
instruments to and fin>, corresponding with the motion of t^ieir heads and 
legs ; and the silent trampers performed their part equally welL The 
toonUroo man now suddenly stopped, and planting his spear in the 
ground, stood in a stooping position behind it Two dancers stepped up, 
went through the same manoeuTre as the precediug party with wonder^ 
fill regiflaiity, and then gave a final stamp, turned round and grasped the 
epear in a stooping position, and so on with all the rest until every dancer 
was brought to the spear, thus forming a circular body. The palyertatta 
men now performed the same morement on each side of this body, aocom* 
panied with the perpetual motion of head, leg, and arm, and then went 
TQfund and round ; and finally gave an emphatic stamp, thrust in their arm, 
and grasped the spear. At the same time all sank on their knees and 
b^an to move away in a mass from the singers with a sort of gruntiug 
noise, while their bodies heaved and tossed to and fro. When they had 
got about ten or twelve yards, they ceased, and giving one long semi* 
grunt or groan (after the manner of the red kangaroo, as they say) dis- 
persed. During the whole performance the singing went on in <me con- 
tinned strain^ and after the last act of the performers, the rattUng accom- 
paniment K)f the singing ceased, the strain died gradually away, and 
shouts and acclamations rent the air." 

The " Kuri" is not the only " corroberry,** or dance, practised by the 
aboriginals «f Australia. Here, for instance, is one of a widely different 
eharacter, as witnessed by Mundy, the Australian traveller. A convenient 
piece of flat land is selected, and thereon is made a huge bonfire of dead 
wood and green boughs. It is the men only who dance; the women, 
or <' gins," squat on the ground a short distance o£^ each with a strip of 
skin stretched over her knees, and held beneath her feet, while with a 
short stick she beats upon it drum-wise, at the same time monotonously 
screaming a war-song. Gradually the bonfire bums higher,, and the skins 
are beat brisker and the screaming becomes shriller, till the men, who 
hitherto have sat apart and as though they intended to take no part in 
the display, leap suddenly to their feet, and joining hands make a great 
ling round the bonfire* 
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Every num is arm^d with a spear, or a clnb, or a boomerang and d 
shield, and now that the glare of the fire falls on them, yon can see that 
while they woidd have bnt scanty evidenoe to show as rebntting a chai^ 
of nakedness, a sort of skeleton pattern is drawn on every black frame by 
dotting the position of the ribs and spine with a white pigment ; from 
fheir hips to their heels broad white lines adorned their legs. 

After a torn ronnd in a circle, the party divides, brandishes its swords 
and boomerangs and spears, and each commences to abnse the other and 
dare him to combat. Then seemingly they fall on each other tooth and 
nail, nntil one party yielding retreats to the nearest dump of trees, while 
the other party pnrsaes with most appalling whoops and yells. To these 
are presently added terrible shrieks and groans, significant of the bntdiery 
that is being pei'petrated on the overtaken. Presently, however, the row 
subsides, and the belligoi-euts are seen retaming in a body and chatting 
together in the most friendly manner. 

Again the ring is formed, and the women beat the skin on their knees 
to slower time. One dancer steps ont from the rest, and vohmteers a jm# 
ieul. He places his hands on bis knees and commences to more his legsi, 
at the same time r^^^arding them with an anxiety that leads one to suspect 
that their owner has not implicit confidence in them. He does not exert 
himself overmuch, bnt by a peculiar series of steps communicates to his 
1^ from the thigh downwards a peculiar quivering movement, which 
seems to convert the white stripes on them into writhing snakes. The 
effect is magical. Coming suddenly on the view you would have no doubt 
that the man's legs were encircled by half a dozen slim white serpoits, 
and to complete the delusion, a most snake-like hissing proceeds appa- 
rently from the reptiles, but in reality from the dancer's own lips. 

Wanned by the applause of the spectators, and, though not quite up to 
the snake trick, determined on essaying something in the same line, the 
whole of the dancers presently begin to fidget and skip and cry and squeak, 
and you see before you a really excellent imitation of a company of dingos 
and emues and kangaroos, running, hopping, dodging, yelping; and so 
the femtastio scene continues till either the breath of the performers is 
spent, or the spectators grow weary. 

There is reason to believe that at the time when the Bushmen had 
the land to themselves, or at least so far that they were justified in 
regarding the whites as impudent intruders, the corroberry was one of 
the few war ceremonies observed among them, and practised in mudi- 
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aba same waj as the war daace among the New Zealanden. Now, how- 
ereTy the native Anstralian's occupation as a man of war is at an end, and so 
dapUmblj hba he become reduced in spirit as to consent, fiEur occasion 
permitting, to exhibit for a gift of rum or tobacco, and for the edification 
of a oompanj of his pale-faced enemies, the savage rite that used to nerve 
kis aim and stir his spirit for battie. 

"With the hissing of the Australian snake dancers still in our ears, 
pvesto ! and we are in Borneo, and in company with Mr. Keppel, who is 
the esteemed friend of Bajah Brooke — a worthy Englishman, and the 
tenor of Payak pirates and all other head-hunting and lawless savages 
iafesting his dominion. Apropos of head-hunting (of which much that 




Daytk Head Danco. 

is curious remains to be told), we will call on Mr. Keppel for a description 
of a Dayak dance, in which the decapitated human cranium forms one of 
the most prominent features. 

" We were fortunate in visiting these Dayaks during one of tiieir grand 
festivals (called Maugut),. and iu the evening dancing, singing, and drink- 
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ing were going on in varions parts of the village. In one honse there 
was a grand f^te, in wliich the women danced with the men. The dresses 
of the women, were simple and curious ; a light jacket open in firont and a 
short petticoat not coming below the knees, fitting dose, was hung round 
with jingling bits of brass, which kept making music wherever they 
went. The movement was like all other native dances, — ^gracefdl, bat 
monotonous^ There were four men, two of them bearing human skulls, 
and two the firesh heads of pigs ; the women bore waodights, or yellow 
riee on brass dishes. They danced in line, moving backwards and for^ 
wards, and carrying the heads and dishes in both hands ; the gracefol 
part was the manner in which they 1 .df-tumed the body to the ri^t and 
left, looking over their shoulders and holding the heads in the opposite 
direction, as if they were in momentary expectation of some one coming 
up behind to snatch the nasty relic from them. At times the women 
knelt down in a group^ with the men leaning over them. After all, the 
music was not the only thing wanting to make one imagine one's self at 
the opera. The- necklaces of the women were chiefly €i teeth, — bears ibe 
most common,, human the most prized. 

^'In an interior house, at one end, were collected the relics of the tzibe ; 
these consisted of several round-looking stones, two deer heads, and other 
inferior trumpery. The stones are supposed to turn black if the tribe is 
to be beaten in war, and red if to be vietoiious : any one touching them 
would be sure to die ; if lost, the tribe would be ruined. 

''While in the circular building, which our party named the ' scullery,' 
a young chief seemed to take great piide in answering our interrogatories 
respecting different skulls which w& took down from their hooks. Tws 
belonged to chiefs of a tribe who had made a resolute defence, and judging 
from the incisions on the heads— each of which must have been mortal — 
it must have been a desperate affair. Among other trophies was half a 
head, — ^the skull separated from across between the eyes; this was their 
division of the head of an old woman which was taken when another (a 
friendly) tribe was present, who likewise claimed their half. I after- 
wards saw these tribes share a head. But the skulls, the account of 
which our informant appeared to dwell on with the greatest deUght, were 
those which were taken while the owners were asleep; canning with 
them being the perfection of warfare." 

Here is another Day ak dance, in which the instruments for lopping heads 
instead of the ghastly trophies themselves are prominently di^layed: — 
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« In tho eyening I requested Sejngah to collect his tribe, and to sliow me 
tlieiT dances and musical instruments. They readilj consented, and about 
nine at ni^t we went to witness the exhibition. The musical instruments 
were the tomtom or drum, and the Malayan gong, which were beat either 
alow or fast according to the measure of the dance. The dances are highly 
interesting, more especially firom their close resemblance if not identity 
with those of the South Sea Islanders. Two swords were placed on the 
mat, and two men commenced slowly firom the opposite extremities, 
toining the body, extending the arms, and lifting the legs in grotesque 
but not ungraceful attitudes. Approaching thus leisurely round and 
round about, they at length seize the swords, the music plays a brisker 
measure, and the dancers pass and repass each other, now cutting, now 
crossing swords, retiring and advancing, one kneeling as though to defend 
himself fix>m the assaults of his adversary, at times stealthily waiting for 
an advantage, and quickly availing himself of it. The measure throughout 
was admirably kept, and the firequent turns were simultaneously made by 
both dancers, accompanied by the same, eccentric gestures. The effect of 
all this far surpasses the impression to be made by a meagre description. 
The room partially lighted by damar torches — ^the dang of the noisy 
instruments — ^the crowd of wild spectators — ^their screams of encourage- 
ment to the performers — ^the flowing hair and rapid evolutions of the 
dancers — ^formed a scene I wish could have been reduced to painting by 
such a master as Bembrandt or Garavaggio. The next dance was per- 
formed by a single person with a spear, turning like the last, now 
advancing, retiring, poising, brandishing, or pretending to hurl his 
wei^n. Subsequently we had an exhibition with the sword and shield, 
very similar to the others, and only differing in the use of the weapons; 
and the performance was closed by a long and animated dance like the 
first by two of the best performers." 

ir^ ! whoever would have thought, on taking up so pleasant and pro- 
mising a subject as dancing, that such horrors as the above would have to 
be encountered? Have we recounted the worst, or does it still remain to 
be told? Let us, at all events, seek a set of dancers of a mild sort, con- 
templating whom, we may take breath for farther travels. Where shall 
we seek 1^ "mild" sort? From the banks of the White Kile Mr. Fetho- 
lick hails us, and in a twinkling we join him. 

** A aemicirde of the girls formed in firont, at about five yards from the 
eouches of Ibrahim Effendi, my Turkish secretary, and myself, placed at 
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a short distance at right angles to each otheri on each of which was spread 
a mat made of mtmy-oolonied dyed pahn reeds, worked into neat patterns. 
Seated cross-legged or redlining on onr rags, supported by cnshiona^ 
smoking onr long Turkish pipes, and well provided with merissa by the 
hospitable natiyes, for which they expected no payment, we were pre« 
pared for the evening's amnsem^it. 

** Standing behind the girls were the yonng men of the village, and 
several of their yonng Hassanyeh admirers. On either side, between 
me and the group in a variety of positions, were the elder Arab inhabitants 
of the village, some of them quite grey, with several veiy pretty children 
sitting and lying on the ground, all apparently interested in the expected 
mirth. Musical instruments there were none, and the group of girls 
clapping their hands to the measure and singing a song, was sufficient to 
excite the dancers; while many of the yoimg men, although they did not 
join in the song, clapped their hands, all keeping good time. 

<< The singing and accompaniment having continued for some time with- 
out any apparent inclination to danoe, a very pretty dark-coloured girl, 
wearing a scarf over h^ shoulders, thrown open exposing her chest, sprang 
gracefully into the centre of the open space, and standing erect, she looked 
coquettishly around, then with her naked right foot she indicated a change 
in the measure. Throwing her head well back and her finely*moulded 
chest forward, raising h^ hands horizontally with her eUbows, and keeping 
time with her right foot, she slowly advanced, moving head and chest 
backwards and forwards with a most serene countenance, and in a manner 
not devoid of grace, and retired in the same style. 

**One quick movement of her foot changed the musio from an adagio to 
an allegro f and bounding in the air, disrobing her vniist and shoulders of 
the scarf, she went throng a series of performances with legs and anns 
that spoke volumes for her muscular powers. The measure gradually 
quickened, which she responded to^ until, after dancing al preito, one 
bound forward brought her, I scarcely knew how, up to the couch and 
almost into my arms, and bending her head to the right and left she 
saluted my cheeks with her tresses of greasy plaited hair. Bhe showed to 
much greater advantage at a distance ; the exertions she had gone through, 
and the wretched pomatum exuded odours which I much doubt whether 
any quantity of eau-de-Cologne could have counteracted. By moistening a 
small gold coin (representing about fouipence) in my mouth, and sticking 
it to her forehead, she retired apparently as much pleased as myself." 
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AN OTTOE BALL. M^ 

Thank ypu, fSi. Petberick ; after so pleasant a refresher (it was against 
^fowr cheeky worthy Pilgrim of the White Nile, and not ours, that the 
fragrant tresses bobbed) we feel strong to face almost any dance, save 
that most terrible of all, painted by Holbein. How stands the list? 
There are two Eio Negro dances, and a fancy dress ball among the Ottoe 
Indians, and a hal masqui of the far distant inhabitants of Toitos 8traites. 
Mr. Wallace invites us to the first, Mr. Molhansen to the second, and 
Mr. Melville to the last. Not to offend either the first or the last-named 
gentleman, we will *' go between," and join Mr. Molhansen. 

" On the second evening of my stay in the Ottoe village, my equanimity 
was, I must own, put to so severe a trial, that had I seen any possibility of 
. making my escape privately I should certainly have done so, for I thought 
the scene rather too much for a joke, though, nevertheless, remarkable 
enough to attract my curiosity. This was on the occasion of a horse- 
dance, which was performed with an impassioned fervour, solemnity, and 
effect, that can only be seen among the Indians. Had the performers 
been all sober, it would have been a real enjoyment. 

*' Imagine a crowd of finely-formed men, with their naked bodies and 
&ce8 painted in what is considered the most terrific manner — ^their limbs 
covered with fantastic ornaments, their fluttering scalp-locks adorned 
with feathers, and armed with all the weapons they could muster, danc- 
ing, leaping, and yelling round an enormous fire, whose fiame blazed up 
far into the night sky; whilst the dancers, contorting their symmetrical 
limbs into the most extraordinary attitudes, brandished their weapons 
furiously, as if against some invisible foe. You will not wonder that my 
attention was strongly attracted, and I sat down at the beginning of the 
dance by a small fire on the snow, to look on at the mad reveL 

"The songs and yells were accompanied by the beating of three drums and 
some pipe-blowing, and as the drunmiers became excited by the remem« 
brance of their warlike deeds, they stamped furiously on the frozen ground, 
and the perspiration streamed over their painted cheeks, while their weapons 
flashed in the red light of the flre. A gigantic warrior, in dancing past 
me, suddenly made a thrust with his lance at my breast, though probably 
without any intention of hurting me; but I involuntarily started back. 
This retrograde movement of mine was followed by a general scorn- 
ful langh £rom the whole assembly, which was joined in, to my great 
vexation, by the women and children, who were looking on at the dance 
from a modest distance, I had betrayed a weakness that I must en- 
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dcayonr, I thought^ to make good again, and I took care not to blink 
when, soon afterwards, a tomahawk was flung and came whistling past. 
me. After this, weapons of varions kinds came in this unpleasant manner 
much nearer than I liked, and I began to fear that the unsteady hand of 
some drunken fellow might bring a sharp war-hatchet into awkward 
proximity with my skull. 

*' I sat still and smoked my pipe with apparent composure, but I was 
considering in what way I could manage to make my exit from the 
performance. To walk away openly would have certainly been to get 
myself branded as a coward ; yet it did not seem advisable to stay. That 
the people were not ill-disposed toward me was evident, even by their 
behaviour in the dance ; but their fHendly feeling was but a poor securify 
since a weapon from the hand of a drunkard might put an end to my life 
in a moment. In such a case the worthy Ottoes would, I do not doubt, 
have regretted the accident just as we may do, if at one of our dances an 
awkward fellow spills a glass of wine on a lady's new dress ; but it would 
have been a poor way to lose my life. 

"After a little cogitation I hit upon a plan that enabled me to avoid the 
present danger, and at the same time decidedly raised me in the esteem of 
the Indians, though my civilized friends may choose to consider it ondig- 
nifled. I threw off my ceat, stripped my arms bare, daubed them and my 
face with red paint, which was offered to me from all sides, and then 
taking my long hunting, knife in my left hand and my revolver in my 
right hand, leaped into the circle, and began to exercise my feet and my 
lungs in as complete an imitation of the Indian style as I could get up. 
The re-doubling of the yells and howls indicated the satisfaction afforded 
by my behaviour, and I exerted myself not to fall behind my associates. 
It was hard work, but my performance was applauded, and I had escaped 
from my former very unpleasant position, besides warming myself with 
the exercise." 

Without pausing to discuss whether or not Mr. Molhausen took the best 
means either of saving his skin or asserting European dignity, we will 
take a more prodigious leap than even a horse-dancing Ottoe is capable of, 
and landing in Eio "Negro, make acquaintance with la dame as practised 
among the gorgeous savages there abiding. Taking Mr. Wallace's 
arm, we proceed to Ananarapicoma, or "Pine-apple Point," the vil- 
lage where the dance was taking place. It consisted of several small 
houses besides the large malocca, many of the Indians who have bean 
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with traden to fhe Bio Negro imilatfai^ t&fim in nong separate dweOmgs. 
On entering the great malocca a most extraordinary and novel scene pre- 
sented itself. Some two hundred men, women, and children were scat- 
tered abont the house, l3ring in the maqneiras, squatting on the ground, 
or sitting on the small painted stools, which are made only by the inhabi- 
tants of this river. Almost all were naked and painted, and wearing 
I2idr various feathers and other ornaments. Some were walking or con- 
versing, and others were dancing, or playing small fifes and whistles. The 
regular festa had been broken up that morning ; the Ghie& and principal 
men had put off their feather head-dresses, but as caziri (an intoxicating 
beverage) still remained, the young men and women continued dancing. 
They were painted over their whole bodies in regular patterns of a diamond 
or diagonal character, with black, red, and yellow colours ; the former, a 
pmrple or blue black, predominating. The face was ornamented in various 
styles, generally with bright red in bold stripes or spots, a large quantity 
of the colour being applied to each ear, and running down on the sides of 
the cheeks and neck, producing a very fearM and sanguinary appearance. 
The slit in the ears was now decorated with a little tuft of white downy 
feathers, and some in addition had three little strings of beads from a 
hole pierced in the lower lip. All wore garters, which were now gene- 
rally painted yellow. Most of the young women who danced had, besides, 
a small apron of beads of about eight inches by six inches, arranged in 
diagonal patterns with much taste; besides this, the paint on their naked 
bodies was their only ornament ; they had not even the comb in the hair, 
which the men are never without. 

The men and boys appropriated all the ornaments, thus reversing the 
custom of civilized coimtries and imitating nature, which invariably deco- 
rates the male sex with the most brilliant colours and most remarkable 
ornaments. On the head all wore a coronet of bright red and yellow 
toucans' feathers, set in a circlet of plaited straw. The comb was orna- 
mented with feathers, and frequently a bunch of white heron's plumes 
attached to it fell gracefully down the back. Eound the neck or over 
one shoulder were large necklaces of many folds of white or red beads, as 
well as a white cylindrical stone hung on the middle^of a string of some 
black shining seeds. 

The ends of the monkey-hair cords which tied the hair were orna- 
mented with little plumes, and from the arm hung a bunch of curiously- 
shaped seeds, ornamented with bright coloured feathers attached by strings 
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of monkey's hair. Bound the waist was one of their most valued orna- 
ments, possessed by comparatiyely few — the girdle of on9as' teeth. And 
lastly, tied round the ankles were largo bunches of a curious hard fruit, 
which produce a rattling sound in the dance. In their hands some carried 
a bow and a bundle of curabfs, or war-arrows ; others a murucu, or speai 
of hard polished wood, or an oval painted gourd, filled with small stones 
and attached to a handle, which, being shaken at regular intervals in the 
dance, produced a rattiing accompaniment to the leg ornaments and the 
song. 

The wild and strange appearance of these handsome, n^ked, painted 
Indians, -vith their curious 'Omaments and weapons, the stamp and son^ 
and rattle which accompanies the dance, the hum of conversation in a 
strange language, the music of fifes and flutes and other instruments of 
reed, bone, and turtles' shells, the large calabashes of caxiri constantly 
carried about, and the great smoke-blackened gloomy house, produced an 
effect to which no description can do justice, and of which the sight of 
half-a-dozen Indians going through their dances for show, gives but a 
very faint idea. 

I staid looking on a considerable time, highly delighted at such aa 
opportunity of seeing these interesting people in their most characteristic 
festivals. I was myself a great object of admiration, principally oa 
account of my spectacles, which they saw for the first time, and could not 
at all understand. A hundred bright pairs of eyes were continually 
directed on me from all sides, and I was doubtless the great subject of 
conversation. An old man brought me three ripe pine-apples, for whi<^ 
I gave him half-a-dozen small hooks, and he was very well contented. 

On another occasion, and when further advanced into the country, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing a favorite and singular per- 
formance, which may be called a snake dance. We prepared our 
supper rather early, and about sunset, just as we had finished, a 
messenger came to notify to us that the dance had begun, and that 
the Tushana bad sent to request our company. We accordingly at once 
proceeded to the malocca, and entering the private apartment at the 
circular end, ware politely received by the Tushana, who was dressed 
in his shirt and trowsers only, and requested us to be seated. After 
a few minutes' conversation, I turned to look at the dancing which was 
taking place in the body of the house in a large dear space round the 
two central columns; a party of about fifteen or twenty middle-aged men 
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wete dancing ; l^ey formed a semicircle, each with his left hand on his 
neighbour's right shoulder. They were all completely fdmished with 
their feather ornaments, and I saw now, for the first time, the head-dress 
or acangatara, which they value highly. This consists of a coronet of red 
and yellow feathers, disposed in regular rows, and firmly attached to a 
strong woven or plaited band. AH these dancers had also the cylindrical 
stone of large size, the necklace of white beads, the girdle of oncas' teeth, 
the garters and ankle-rattles. A very few had, besides, a most curious 
(Ncnament, the nature of which completely puzzled me ; it was either a 
necklace or a circlet round the forehead, according to the quantity pos- 
sessed, and- consisted of small curiously curved pieces of a white colour, 
with a delicate rosy tinge, and appearing like shell or enamel. They say 
they procure them from the Indians of the Japura and other rivers, and 
that they are very expensive, three or four pieces only, costing an axe. 
They appear to me more like portions of the lip of a large shell cut into 
perfectly regular pieces than anything else, but so regular in size and 
shape as to make me doubt again tht^ they can be of sheU, or that the 
Indians can form them. 

In their hands each held a lance or bundle of arrows, or a painted 
calabash-rattle. The dance consisted simply of a regular sideway step, 
carrying the whole body round and round in the circle ; the simultaneous 
stamping of the feet, the rattle and clash of the leg ornaments and cala- 
bashes, and a chant of a few words repeated in a deep tone, producing a 
very martial and animated effect. At certain intervals the young women 
joined in, each one taking her place between two men, whom she clasped 
with each arm round the waist, her head bending forward beneath the 
outstretched arm above, which, as the women were all of low stature, did 
not much interfere with their movements. They kept their places for 
one or two rounds, and then at a signal of some sort all left and retired 
to their seats or stools, or on the ground, till the time should come for 
them again to take their places ; the greater part of them wore the tanga, 
or small apron of beads, but some were perfectly naked. Several wore 
large cylindrical copper ear-rings, so polished as to appear like gold ; these 
and the garters formed their only ornaments, — necklaces, bracelets, and 
feathers, being entirely monopolized by the men. The paint with which 
they decorate their whole bodies has a very neat effect, and gives them 
almost the appearance of being dressed, and as a garment they seem to 
regard it; and however much those who have not witnessed this strange 
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scene msf be dii^osed to differ from me, I must record my opinioii tiiat 
there is far more immodesty in the transparent and fleah-oolomed gar- 
ments of our stage dancers than in the perfect nudity of these dau^ten 
of th§ &rest. 

In the open space outside the house, a party of young men and bojs 
who did not possess the f^ dbstume were dancing in &e s«ne 
Then aeon, howerer, began what may be called the "snake" 
They had made two huge artificial snakes of twigs and bushes, bound 
together with sipos, &om thirty to forty feet long and about a foo4 in 
diameter, with a head of a bundle of leaves of the XJmbooba fCeerop%aJp 
painted with bright red colour, makiag altogether a very.formidaUa 
looking reptile. They divided themselves into two parties of twelva or 
fifteen each, and lifting the snakes on their shoulders began dandng. 

In the dance they imitated the undulations of the serpent, raising tiia 
head and twisting the tail. They kept advancing and retreating^ keeping 
parallel to each other, and every time coming nearer to the principal door 
of the house. At length they brought the heads of the snakes into tiie 
very door, but still retreated several times. Those wifiiin had now con- 
cluded their first dance, and after several more approaches, in came the 
snakes with a sudden rush^ and parting, w^nt one on the right side, and 
one on the lefb. They still continued the advancing and retreating step, 
till at length, each having traversed a semicircle, they met face to &oe. 
Here the two sndkes seemed inclined to fight, and it was only after many 
retreatings and brandishings of the head and tail that they could muster 
resolution to rush past each oth^. After one or two more rounds, they 
passed out to the outside of the house, and the dance, which had appa- 
rently much pleased all the spectators, was concluded. 

During all this time caxiri was being abundantly supplied, three men 
being constantly employed carrying it to the guests. They came one 
behind the other down the middle of the house, with a large oalabadi-ftdl 
in each hand, half stooping down with a kind of running dance, and 
making a curious whirring humming noise. On reaching the door they 
parted on each side, distributing their calabashes to whoever wished to 
drink. In a minute or two they were aU empty, and the cupbearers 
returned to fill them, bringing them every time with the same poculiar 
forms, which evidently constitutes the etiquette of the caxiri-servers. As - 
each of the calabashes holds at least two quarts, the quantity drunk during 
a whole nig^t that this process is going on, must be very great 
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Tnma sOy the drink eaQed capi was introduced. An old man comes 
ferwazd with a large newlj-painted earthem pot, which he sets down 
in tiie middle of the house. He then squats behind it, stirs it about, 
aad takes out two small calabashes-full, which he holds up in each 
hand. After a moment's pause, two Indians advance with bows and 
arrows or lanoes in their hand. Each takes the proffered cup and 
drnikB, makes a wry &oe, for it is intensdy bitter, and stands motion- 
lees perhaps for half a minute. They then, with a start, twang their 
bo w a» shake their limces, stamp their feet, and return to their seats. The 
Httle bowls are again filled, and two others succeed them with a similar 
result. Some, however, become more excited, run f^ously, lance in 
hand, as if they would kill an enemy, shout and stamp savagely, and look 
very warlike and terrible, and then like the others return quietly to their 
places. Most of these receive a hum or nod of applause from the spec- 
taton, which is also given at times during the dance. 

I may as well here as elsewhere make mention of a hotch-potch pastime 
partaking equally of the natures of dance, song, and swift running, known 
as t^ie ^'game of ball." There is scarcely a savage tribe in North Ame- 
rica that does not patronize it, and that with a zeal belonging rather to 
religion than eport Anyone who has seen the Indian in council— or in 
his wigwam, or in conversation with strangers — exhibiting all the stoicism 
and apathy which he knows so well how to assume, would scarcely recognise 
the same individual at this game. Among the Ohoctaw tribe it is played 
in the fbUowing manner : — 

The game is usually occasioned by two fiunous players challengmg each 
other. The next step is gathering the men of each party togeth^ ; each 
man sends out his officers to muster men to aid in the game. These 
reeruiting-sergeants, having decorated themselves, and carrying with them 
an ornamented ball-stick, proceed from village to village, enrolling men 
who intend to take part in the game. This is done by loudly pronouncing 
to the inhabitants the names of the champions, and the time and plaee the 
game is coming off^ Each man then chooses the player he fancies, and 
signifies his assent by simply touching the end of the ball-stick. A great 
number of men are thus gathered together, sometimes half of the whole 
tribe. The two parties pitch their tents opposite one another, and the 
ground is then cleared and made ready for the approaching contest. Pour 
old men axe then comnustioned to watch the proceedings, and ultimately 
to act as umpires. The middle of the ground between the two camps ia 
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measnred and marked, and 250 paces back from it, each party diiyes two 
poles into the ground, six feet from one another, and then connects them 
by a cross-pole sixteen feet long, so as to form a kind of gate ; the two 
gates being placed directly opposite to each other. 80 soon as this is done, 
a great rush takes place, each party choosing their antagonists. A good 
deal of betting is transacted, principally by the women ; and to such an 
extent is this carried on, that they will often gamble to their last blanket 
These goods are placed before the four umpires, who watch them the 
whole night through, and occasionally sing and howl yarious songs, or 
smoke the pipe to the Great Spirit, that He may allow the grand game to 
come off auspiciously and happily. The day before the game takes place 
the players spend in arranging themselyes for the sport. Yery litde clothing 
is worn ; simply an apron round the loins, and an embroidered girdle with 
a long tail of coloured horse-hair attached to it, round the hips. They 
wear no shoes or mocassins, but paint their feet all manner of colours, as 
well as the rest of the body. Towards sunset, the preparations being 
completed, the players, armed with their ball-sticks, which are made of 
some light wood, and provided at one end with a ring just large enough 
to admit the ball, march out in procession with torches towards their 
respective gates. When they arrive there they dance round them, playing 
their drums, rattling their ball-sticks, and howling their songs. The 
women, too, dance in a line, and place themselves in rows between the 
two gates, and shuffle their feet, and rock themselves to and fro, raising 
their voices in a wild chorus, while the umpires sitting on the frontier line 
send up great clouds of smoke to propitiate the Great Spirit. 

In this manner the whole night is spent, and at sunrise the game begins. 
The party which first throws the ball through the gates a hundred times, 
is the winner. One of the tmipires commences the game by throwing th« 
ball in the air, and instantly pell-mell and utter oonfasion take place. 
They all mingle together* first one man catches it, but only for a moment, 
in the next it is snatched from his hand., and is sent flying towards th? 
gate. But before it reaches the goal, a quick eye and a rapid hand 
arrests its onward progress, and cnce more it is sent on its aerial voyage — 
this time, perhaps, with more success. From sunrise to sunset- this excit- 
ing and channing game is often prolonged without cessation (excepting 
the momentary pause after the ball has passed the gate, ere it is thrown 
into the air again). Many are trampled under foot, and othenvise roughly 
handled, but good temper and harmony usually prevaiL 
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8iich ecenes as these offer a pleasing contrast to the many ferocious and 
bloodtliirsty traits of character too often exhibited by the Lidian. If we 
except the gambling on these occasions, a more simple and healthful game 
it would be difficult to find. The charm it possesses to these Children of 
the Forest is wonderful. Many of them who have been civilized, and 
settled down to sober domesticityi are as reieuly as the rawest savage to 
join in the game, which is of itself a sufficient proof of its honesty of 
purpose and simplicity of character. 




Damley Island Mask Dance. 

The assertion of the negro melodist that Charlestown is a '^ funny place " 
mig^t, according to Mr. H. S. Melville, be emphatically applied to Torres 
Straites. Such an amount of joviality as is there to be met could scarcely 
be equalled by a nation of " sandboys " — proverbially the jolliest indi- 
viduals in the world. " Mimicry, droll imitations of each other's personal 
peculiarities, manners, or gait, are favorite amusements, the youthful 
branches especially never failing to convert an odd situation into a droll 
joke, always welcoming a fresh arrival with illustrative buffoonery on his 
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peifon, accompanied with aaeh peraonal reBasdb^--' btg^fenhead,' < fid- 
head,' < Bquumy-eye,' etc. etc.— «8 maj ^eooi^ete a ptetnie, and adora m 
joke.' Their appreciation of a Polynesian Funoh would, I should saj, be 
yery great, judging from the eag^meaa with whidi they beaoiii^i m^ tt 
open my aketch^book, and their mad laughter as they leoogniaed tiMva iht 
* portrait of a friend.' The * Wally-wally boy ' (wH^tc iran) mig^t laaa 
from his Torres Straites brother how to give a joke, and how to take one." 

We do not feel disposed to quarrel with a pen which is first cousin to a 
pencil for which we have the greatest regard and admiration, otherwise 
we should dispute the desirability of introducing the Damley Island style 
of joking amongst us ; — there would be a strong possibility of a '' Wally- 
wally boy" who jocosely addressed his drawing-room acquaintance as 
'' fat-head " or " squinny-eye," finding his wit a passport to a fleet descent 
over a stair-head. ^ 

The Mask Dance pourtrayed on the preceding page is a very oommon 
pastime at Tones Straites. The musical acoompaniment to the dance is 
derived from a ''drum" — a portion of the stem of a palm-tree hollowed 
out, in form like the body of a wasp, and shaped at one end to resemble 
the mouth of an alligator, having the other end covered with a skin of a 
lizard, and at the two extremities of the mouth termination art two white 
cowrie shells, with tufts of even feathers. The mask which is worn by 
the principal performer is composed of tortoise-shell, and in certain respects 
bears a likeness to the natives ; maybe it is their beau ideal of the human 
countenance. As with themselves, the nostrils of the mask are perforated 
and the lobes of the ears slit and formed with a loop. Adorned with this 
lovely thing, the chief man takes a central position, the crocodile drum^ 
made to croak, and the revel begins, and ''barring" cocked liat, tinsel, 
and portable bower, much resemble the fast-declining Engiish sport of 
"Jack in the Green." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

tevage story-tdlen— Algoa and the Biiglo dreto— The deeeent of the oeterear— flneeeieof the monee 
•tntagem— Algoa't etar wife Tinishee— The angel bride— Onoewotaqnto aeoompaniea hia brother- 
in-lftw— Polygamy and ntab— The fUthftil hutar-The ptrilova Tojrage— Otter Heart— He aeta 
•at to aee Ufo^FaUa in with aixed oompanT— Sana away and ia poxaoed— Better laek next time 
— ^Hla happfaieea begeta negUgenoe— The man made of anow and laga— A loTely make-ap— The 
yoong hoaband melted— Fatal earioaity. 

MOI^O sarage no less fhan among eivilized people, no man ia 
more popular than the teller of entertaining stories ; nay, 
it is questionable if this is going fkr enough, and whether 
it would not more justly represent the state of the case to 
say that the Scott, or Pielding, or Dickens of his tribe is more highly 
esteemed than are those gentlemen among us. It is only natural that it 
should be so. Thanks to the printing art, our most celebrated authors are 
brought within hail of the humblest among us. Any one who has two- 
pmioe to spend, and a library near, may be entertained by Mr. Thackeray 
for an hour; and Soott or Dickens — ^modestly attired in <Moth boards'' 
— ^is Tery willing indeed to pay shilling visits to the humble abodes of 
biicldttakers, sweeps, and cabmen. Your savage genius holds himself less 
dieap. Supposing him to be the author of half-a-dozen stories : there 
they are and there he is, and inasmuch as he cannot be in two places 
at the same time, never more than a single circle of admirers can peruse 
their favorite author ; he is the author and the book, and there is no such 
thing as a cheap edition of him. 

Among the Indians of Korth America, as well as in eastern countries, 
there are professional story-tellers — ^men whose sole subsistence is the 
knowledge of certain fsunous yams, armed with which they travel from 
tribe to tribe, always sure of a welcome, of a meal, and an inch or two of 
tobacco, as well as of a blanket and a snug sleeping coiner at night. 
There are few more satis&ctory or encouraging audiences than a company 
of AniftriAftii Indians. No matter though they have heard the legend a 
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hundred times, the most eager and respectful attention is observed by the 
circle in the centre of which the story-teller is sqnatting, eveiy eye intently 
following the slightest accompanying gesture, and setting their counte- 
nances doleM or gleeful, according to the character oC the narration. Under 
every circumstance, however, the most perfect silence is observed — a &et 
worth mentioning, as contrasting strongly with the behaviour of an 
audience of Southern or Central AMcans. Among these people, although 
a legend— especially when highly spiced with Satanic imps and ghostly 
apparitions — is listened to with unsurpassed relish, it seems ont of the 
power of the auditory to listen in silence ; they must tale up the fag 
of every sentence, chorus fashion, repeating it in exact imitation of the 
story-teller's tone and manner; as, for example: — Story-teller (in the 
midst of his yam) : " Well, just as the poor creature was half way across 
the mangrove swamp," — Chorus: "Across the mangrove swamp!" — "a 
great speckled snake, as thick as this part of my leg," — " This part of my 
leg ! " — " swung itself down with its tail hooked to a high branch," — 
" Hooked to a high branch !" — " and taking the poor traveller's head in 
its awful jaws," — " Awfiil jaws! awful jaws!" — " sucked him all down 
its throat, and he was^ never seen afterwards I" — "Kever seen after- 
wards!" 

It is, however, not an African story that is first on our list ; the Indian of 
North America has hitherto led the way in every advancing section of this 
work, and most decidedly there is nothing in the quality of his legends 
and fairy tales to disqualify him at this stage. L^t the reader judge for 
himsell from the Chif^way story of " Algon, (x the Magic Circle." 

Before submitting this pretty legend to the reader, it may be as wdl to 
premise that on the great grassy prairies of America may frequently be met 
exactly such barren circles as we ourselves are famiHar with on our commons 
and meadows, and which — especially in Ireland — are known as "fediy 
rings." Much that is dclightM in shape of iairy lore has been related of 
them, and which, if it goes but little towards explaining the phenomena, b 
in this respect nothing at all behind science, which, after years of grubbing 
and testing and analysing, is no wiser than the early milkmaid, who is 
overwhelmed with constemt^on to find that she has unwittingly put her 
foot within the magic boundary. Of course science scouts the prepos- 
terous idea that the sward is worn bald by the dancing footsteps of fairy 
folk, or indeed that there are such folk as fairies ; anyhow there are faiiy 
rings, and that at present is all we have to do with. 
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Itie Fairy Gar. 

4LG0N A:NI» TH£ MAGIC 
CIECLB. 

" One day whilst in 
the prairie, the yoimp 
hunter Algon arrived at a 
circular pathway, and yet there was not the slightest trace of a footstep to 
be seen on the suironnding ground. This path was eren, well beaten, 
and appeared to have been recently frequented by numerous visitors. 
Surprised and puzzled by what he saw, he hid himself in the grass to find 
out the cause of this mystery. After waiting a few minutes in anxious 
suspense he fancied he heard melodious music in the air, the sweet sounds 
of which reached his ears at regular intervals. Amazed, charmed, and 
with eyes uplifted towards the sky, he stood motionless, listening with 
still greater attention, and restraining his breath for fear of losing one 
note of the mellow, rich sounds of that distant harmony which enraptured 
his soul ; still he perceived nothing save an extremely vague white speck, 
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like an object too far off to be distmgoislied. Gradually this speck became 
more yisible, and the music more soft and agreeable, and as it approached 
the place where he lay concealed, he discovered that what he had first 
taken to be a tiny dond was no less than an osier basket, containing 
twelve young girls of exquisite beauty, each having a sort of little dnuD 
on which she tapped whilst she sang with superhuman grace. The basket 
descended into the middle of the circle, and the moment it touched the 
ground the twelve young girls alighted, and began to dance on the little 
path, at the same time throwing a ball which was as brilliant as a 
diamond from one to another. 

'^Algon had seen many dances, but none were similar to this one, 
neither was the music Hke any he had yet heard ; and the beauty of these 
celestial dancers surpassed all that his imagination could conceive in the 
regions of the ideal. He greatly admired them all, but being particularly 
fascinated with the graceful maimer and lovely complexion of the youngest, 
he determined to do all in his power to catch her. To effect this purpose 
he approached the mysterious circle slowly and cautiously, so as not to be 
perceived, and was just on the point of taking hold of the object of his 
choice, when suddenly the twelve young girls sprang into the basket, and 
ascending rapidly into the air, soon disappeared in the azure of the firma- 
ment. The poor hunter gave way to the deepest despair, as with heart- 
felt sorrow he beheld the endianted basket vanish, and from his dazzled 
eyes gushed forth abundant tears. He cursed his fate, and exdaimed as 
he wept, *They are gone for ever, and I shall behold them no more.' 
Algon returned to his cabin sad and dejected ; his mind was absorbed by 
this extraordinary apparition, so that on the following day he could not 
resist returning to the prairie near the magic circle, with the hope that 
his treasure would again be there. He hid himself in the grass as on the 
preceding day, and lo! scarcely had he taken up his position, when he 
heard the same music, and saw the basket re-descend with the same young 
maidens, who, as soon as they touched the earth, began to dance as on the 
previous eve. Then for the second time he advanced close to where they 
were, but the moment they perceived him, they jimiped into the basket 
and were going to recommence their aerial journey, when the eldest said 
to her sisters, * Stay, let us see, perhaps he wishes to teach us how mortals 
dance and play on earth.' — * Oh no ! ' replied the youngest, * let us quickly 
ascend ; I am frightened.' Whereupon they all began to sing, and started 
for the ethereal regions. 
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''AlgQQwezitbflmeinoredttta»6tod«iide]«8i-£^^ To him 

the sight wp^ened 6o loi^ that lie rstmned towaids the prairie before 
day-hreak. While he was meditating how he oould succeed in his third 
attempt^ he found an old tnmk of a tree in which dwelt countless mice. 
He thou^t that the sig^t of so small a creature would cause no suspicion 
to arise among the young girls ; and, thanks to the magic power of his 
medieine hag^ he took the form of a mouse, having first used the precau- 
taon of bringing the trunk of the tree as dose as possible to the circle. 
The twelte sisters descended from the skies as they were in the habit of 
doings and commenced their accustomed diversions. All of a sudden the 
youngest said to the others, * Do you see that trunk of a tree ; it was not 
l^iere yesterday ; ' and she ran towards the basket : but her sisters began to 
laugh, and, surronnding the object of her fears, threw it down by way of 
amusement. All the mice immediately took to flight, but they were pursued 
and killed, with the exception of Algon, who, retaking his natural form 
of hunter at the very moment the youngest sister had lifted a stick to strike 
him, sprang upon his prey, whilst her affiighted companions got into the 
basket, which carried them up speedily. The happy Algon wiped away 
the tears that flowed from the eyes of his conquest, he called her his bride, 
and sought by every means his heart could suggest to prove his affection 
for her. He loaded her with the most tender caresses and the most deli- 
cate attentions ; he recounted his adventures in the chase and his exploits 
in combat ; he conducted her to his cabin, using the precaution of putting 
aside during the route the briars and branches, lest they should knock 
against or injure the frail and elegant body of his beloved ; and when he 
reached home, he considered himself the most fortunate being on earth. 

" Their marriage was at once celebrated amid every imaginable festivity, 
and the joy of the gallant hunter was stiU more increased by the birth of a 
son. But alas ! Algon's young wife was the daughter of a star, and the 
earth was little suited for her celestial nature ; her health daily declined, 
and she wished to see her father once more, yet she carefiilly concealed 
■ her grief and sighs from her spouse, not to afflict his heart, for she loved 
him dearly. 

** One day remembering the charms which could make her return to the 
skies, and profiting by a hunt in which Algon was engaged, she made a 
little basket of osier twigs, then gathered all sort of flowers, caught birds, 
and collected every curiosity that she thought would please her father, 
took her son with her and went to the magic circle. There she got into 
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her basket with all her treasures and commenced the song she had chanted 
with her sisters in bye-gone days during their mysterious journeys. 
Immediately the basket rose gently in the air ; the balmy breath of the 
prairies wafted the sweet notes of her celestial voice to the ears of her 
spouse — ^that voice and that chant were well known to hinu Foreboding 
some misfortune, lie at once hastened to the magic circle ; but, alas ! he 
arrived too late; he could only see a white speck disappearing in the 
clouds and hear a feeble and melodious note dying in space like the last 
whisper of the breeze or the last sigh of a babe. Then with his loudest 
voice he called upon his wife and son. All was useless, they were in the 
region of the stars. 

'* The himter in despair let his head fall upcm his breast ; burning tears 
gushed down his cheeks ; his grief was secret and silent, but it was teirible 
and Tiolent, like the subterraneous throes of a volcano that finds no issue 
to vomit on earth its MghtM fires. After two long winters of indescrib- 
able anguish, sorrow had at length made the youthful himter wax old ; 
but his grief did not grow old, it was ever the same. 

'' Meanwhile his lovely companion, returned to the brilliant sphere of the 
stars to the bosom of that bliss which she enjoyed in her luminous country, 
had almost forgotten the unhappy one she had left on earth, but the pre- 
sence of her son made her remember him. As he grew up he wished to 
visit the place of his birth. One day the star said to his daughter, ' Take 
thy child and return on earth. Ask thy spouse to come with thee and 
dwell amongst us, and tell him to bring with him a specimen of every 
animal and every bird he has killed in the chase.' Then the mother, 
taking her son with her, re-descended into the prairie. Algon, who was 
always near the magic circle, was so overcome when he saw his wife and 
son returning towards him, that he thought he should have died with joy ; 
his heart beat with impatience, and shortly after he pressed to his breast 
the cherished objects of his tenderness and love. 

'' According to the wish of the star, he hunted with extraordinary 
activity, so as to collect within the shortest delay as many presents as 
possible ; he spent his days and his nights seeking the most curious animals, 
taking the wings of some, the tail of another, the paws of the third, and so 
forth. When he had made an ample provision, he took all his treasures 
with him, and, in company with his little family, started for the heavens. 
The inhabitants of the starry regions manifested great delight at seeing 
them. On their arrival, the chief of the stars invited his people to a 
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general festivaly and when all the guests were assembled, he told them 
l;hat they could choose among the terrestial cariosities brought by Algon, 
«nd take whatever pleased them the most. Some took a wing, others 
daws, or tails, etc Those who made choice of claws or tails were changed 
into quadrupeds, and others were metamorphosed into birds. Algon took 
a feather of a white falcon ; it was his token (heraldic sign). His wife 
and son imitated him, and also became white falcons. All three then 
spread their wings and flew down to the prairie, where descendants of the 
marrellous union are yet to be found." 

Under all circumstances Algon must be congratulated on his good luck, 
but as is proved by another Indian legend, likewise recorded by the 
talented author of ''The Deserts of North America," ethereal alliances 
are not invariably the most happy. It is to be hoped it will serve as a 
lesson to young men ambitious of marrying '' an angeL" 

THE AS'GSL BEIDE, 

" An old Ojibbeway of the tribe of Beavers lived on the banks of Lake 
Huron, with his wife and his only child, a remarkably handsome lad 
called Onoswutaquto (he who takes the clouds). The parents, who were 
proud of theit son, looked forward to his becoming one day a great war- 
rior. When he became of an age to prepare his medidne-bag, he left his 
dwelling and went forth into the woods ; there had a dream, in which he 
saw a beautiful maiden, Nemissa by name, who descended from the clouds 
and drew near to him. ' Onoswutaquto,' said the fair girl, ' it is for you 
that I have come; follow me !' He obeyed, and immediately found him- 
self rising above trees, mountains, and clouds ; he soon arrived at the 
very sky, and passed through a hole in the azure vault. Suddenly he 
found himself with his companion in the midst of a boundless and mag- 
nificent prairie. A path, strewn with gay and sweetly scented flowers, 
led up to a splendid house, which Onoswutaquto entered, following his 
guide. The dwelling was divided into two parts; the first was stored 
with bows, arrows, arms, and tomahawks, with silver ornaments; the 
other, containing all sorts of things for woman's use, was the apartment 
of the Ojibbeway's mysterious conductress. Scarcely had they entered 
when Nemissa exclaimed, 'My brother comes! I must hide you!' and 
flhe concealed him in a comer, under a many-coloured scarf which she 
usually wore round her waist. 
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<< The brother arrived soon after, richly dressed, and briUiant as if he 
were coTered with plates of polished silver. He took a fine pipe, whioh 
he began smoking, and said to his sister, ' Kemissa, mj eldest sister, when 
wOl you cease to live in this way ? Have you forgotten that the Ghreat 
Spirit has forbidden you taking the children of the earth ? You perhaps 
fancy you have hidden Onoswutaquto ; but do I not know he is here I* 
And perceiving his sister was unwilling to obey, he said to the young 
man, 'Gome out of your hiding-place, walk about and amuse yourself; 
for you will become hungry if you always remain in the same place.' 
Onoswutaquto, thinking himself discovered, came out quickly from, under 
the brilliant-coloured scarf, when Kemissa's brother, having made him a 
present of a red pipe and a bow and arrows, he was looked upon as legally 
married to the woman who had transported him from the lower world 
into the ethereal regions. 

'' Everything that surrounded the Ojibbeway was bright, good, and 
beautiful. Flowers were strewn all over the plain; the air was scented 
with their fragrance. Crystal rivulets of pure and transparent water 
flowed with gentle rippling on all sides ; trees of marvellous shape, and 
rich with young and tender verdure, grew in dusters here and there, as 
if planted for beauty's sake by an intelligent hand. Birds in the air or 
among the trees warbled songs of joy ; animals of strange but graceful 
shape sported among the grass ; but whatever way he looked no human 
beings could he descry. When he had been there some time he observed 
that Kemissa's brother went away every morning and returned only at 
evening time. Onoswutaquto became anxious to know the reason of this 
absence, and he one day requested leave to accompany him in his excur- 
sion. The penmssion was granted, and the two immediately set out 
together. They proceeded for many hours across an interminable prairie, 
when Onoswutaquto, uninuredto such great fatigue, felt hunger gnawing 
at his stomach, and he inquired of his companion if he should not soon get 
something to eat ' Be patient,' was the reply ; * we shall soon arrive at 
the place where I am in the habit of taking my repast, and you will see 
by what means I obtain it.' 

« After a long search they at length came to a place where there were 
some splendid mats, and there they rested. Close to the mats was a hole^ 
through which they were aBle to see all that was taking place on earth* 
Onoswutaquto looked down and beheld the great Indian lakes and villages 
and warriors, some ready for the fight, some lying asleep ; and further on. 
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yonng men playing ball on the green sward, while near a river women 
and jonng girls were cutting reeds for making mats. 

'^ Kemissa's brother pointed ont to his companion a gronp of children 
playing in the middle of a village, and among them a pretty boy to whom 
he threw something. The child instantly fell down, and was carried half 
dead to a neighbouring hut. The Indians gathered together and began 
chanting a prayer, that the child's life might be spared. IVom his high 
place in the heavens, the author of the accident commanded them to 
sacrifice a white dog. The parents of the dying boy immediately sent for 
the medicine-men^ who assembled and proceeded with the ceremony. The 
dog was killed, roasted, and placed on a dish, and the medicine-men began 
crying out, * We offer thee this sacrifice,. Great Maniton ! Let not this 
child go to the land of shadows, but restore him to health.' The dish 
instantly flew up into the air, and became the dinner of Onoswutaquto 
and his companion, who spoke to him thus : ' There are men among yon - 
whom you believe to be very clever, but they are so only because they 
listen to my voice. When I strike any one with disease, these men 
adviae the people to have recourse to me ; they offer me a sacrifice, and I 
withdraw my hand from the rack person, who then recovers his health.' 
Onoswutaquto often returned to the same place, but at length he grew 
weaiy of the quiet life he was leading up in the clouds ; his thoughts 
dwelt with his family and friends, and he entreated his wife to allow him 
to return to earth. With great difficulty she consented, and parted from 
him witii these words : ' Since you prefer the care, misery, and poverty of 
the world to the sweet happiness of heaven, return to your village. But 
remember this, you are still, and ever will be, my husband ; I am free to 
recall you here whenever I please, and my authority over you will never 
be less. And above all, take heed that you never become the husband of 
another wife, or you will feel the weight of my revenge.' 

^<A few moments after this Onoswutaquto awoke, and found himself 
lying on the grass near his father's hut. His mother told him he had 
been absent a whole year. Although the change to earth seemed to him 
at first full of hardship and misery, still he soon forgot the warning of his 
mysterious wife, and married a young and beautiful woman of his own 
tribe. But she died on the fourth day after her marriage. Onoswutaquto 
married again; but shortly afterwards he disappeared, and was never 
heard of from that time forth, nor was it known what became of 
him." 
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Once mace, a loye-story of Nortk Americaa Indian ori^ ; it is veiy 
extendTely known amongst the Northern population, and is well worth 
attention^ if only on account of its beantifai and simple moraL 

LOST Aim FOTnn>« 

A young Algonqtdn huntsman, distinguished by his heroic qualities, 
his manly beauty, and his noble pride, saw his betrotiied die on the day 
he was about to marry her. He had given proofs of his impetuous courage 
in battie, and the warriors of his Aribe had admired his intropidity ; but 
now his heart was without power to endure the cruel loss which he had 
sustained. Since the fatal day which destroyed his dearest hopes, he 
neither knew jey nor repose. He often went to visit the cherished tomb, 
and remained whole ^days absorbed in his bitter gdef. His family and 
friends urged him to seek diversion for his sorrow an iMmting and war; 
but his former occupations had lost aR attraction, and his tomahawk and 
arrows were forgotten. 

Having heard the old meutof the v31age say that a path existed which 
led into the country of souls, he resolved to follow it, and go in search ci 
her whom he mourned. One morning he disparted alone, and turned 
towards the souths guided only by tradition. For a long time he per- 
ceived no dange in the aspect of nature ; the mountains, valleys, forests, 
and rivers resembled tiiose which he was always used to traverse. The 
day before his departure a heavy fedl of snow had covered the ground, but 
by degrees as he advanced the snow became rarer,. and soon disappeared 
altogether; the trees became green« the forest gay and smiling, the air 
warm and pure, and the cloudless sky resembled a vast blue prairie sus- 
pended over his head ; delicious flowers perftuned the air, and the birds 
sang the most delicious songs. By these signs the mourner knew that he 
was on the right road, for they were in accordance with the tradition. At 
last, meeting with a pleasing path, he followed it, and after having crossed 
apretty wood, he found himself before a cabin situated on the top of a hiU. 

At the door of this dwelling stood an old man with white hair, whose 
eyes, though sunken, shone like fire. He was clothed in a mantle of 
swan's skin, neglig^itiy thrown over his shoulders, and in his hand he 
held a long stick. 

The young huntnnan began to relate his history, but before he had 
uttered ten words ha was interrupted by the old man, who said : '< I was 
waiting for you to introduce you to my cabin. She whom you seek 
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passed a few days since, and as she was much fSatigued she rested in my 
dwelling. Come in, sit down, and I will point out to you the road you 
most take to follow your bride.'* 

'When the young warrior had recovered from his fatigue, the old man 
led him out of tiie cabin by another door, and said to him : '< Do you see 
yonder, far away beyond that gul^ a great prairie? That is tiie Island 
of the Bleseed ; you are here on its confines^ and my cabin is the entrance 
to it J but before departing you must leare here your arms, your dog, and 
your body. On your return you will, find them here again.'' 

The traveller felt himself become extraordinarily light ; his feet scarcely 
touched the ground, and seemed tO' be transformed into wings. This 
sadden transformation seemed to> extend to surrounding objects ; the 
trees, foliage, flowers, lakes, and streams shone with extraordinary bril- 
liancy. The wild animals gambolled around him with a fearlessness 
which proved that the hunter had never come into these countries. 
Birds of all colours unknown ta him, sang sweet melodies, or bathed in 
tJie limpid waters of the streams and lakes. But what astonished him 
more than all was to find that he walked freely through thickets of ver* 
dure, without being stopped by the objects that stood in his path. Then 
he understood that all the things were only images — shadows of the 
material world — and that he was in the abode of spirits. 

After having walked for half a day in this enchanted region, he arrived 
on the banks of an immense lake, in the midst of which he saw the Island 
of the Blessed. A canoe, made of a single white stone, and as brilliant 
as crystal, was moored to the shore ; he threw himself into it, and seizing 
the oars began rowing towards the island ; but what was his joy when 
suddenly he saw his young and beautiful bride enter a bark like his own, 
imitate all his movements, and row alongside of him ! As they advanced, 
the waves arose threatening and foaming as if to swallow up tiie two 
voyagers ; then they vanished again, to form again as menacing as before. 
The two lovers passed through continual alternations of hope and fear, 
and their terror was increased on seeing through the transparent water 
that the bottom of the lake was strewn with the bones of multitudes who 
had been shipwrecked on the same voyage. 

The Master of life had, hbwever, decreed that they should arrive 
without accident, because the thoughts and actions of botii had always 
been good, and they had lived in innocence. But they beheld many 
others less happy than themselves struggle in vain against the waves, and 
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gink in the abyss. Men and women of all ranks and all ages embalmed — 
some reached the port; without dijQionltyy others perished on the waj. 

At last the betrothed set foot on the shore of the happy island. They 
breathed with delight the perfumed air which strengthened them like 
celestial food. They walked together in meadows always green and filled 
with flowers which did not fade when trod on. All nature on this 
enchanting island had b^en planned by the Great Spirit to charm the 
innocent souls who were to be its inhabitants. Cold, heat, tempest, 
snow, hunger, tears, war, and death, were here tmknown. Animals were 
here hunted for amusement, but were not killed. Our young warrior 
would haye remained eternally in this happy land with his betrothed, had 
not tiie Master of Life commanded him to return to his country to finish 
Ids mortal career. He did not see him who spake, but heard a voice like 
the sweet murmur of the breeze, which said to him, *' Betum to your 
natire land whence you came. The time has not yet arrived for you to 
dwell in this blessed abode. The duties for which I created you are not 
yet ftdfilled. Betum, and give to your people the evonple of a virtuous 
life. You will be the chief of your tribe for a long time. Your duties 
will be taught you by the messenger who guards the entrance to this 
island. He will restore to you your body, and all you left in his cabin. 
Listen to him, and you shall one day rejoin the spouse you came to see, 
and whom you are obliged to leave behind. She is accepted, and here 
will remain always young, and happier than when I called her from the 
land of snow." 

OTTEB-HEABT, OB THE QOOD AlTD BAH SaUAW. 

'< Far away in a remote forest, on the shore of a solitary lake, there 
once lived a maiden of fourteen years of age. She had no one in this 
world but a little brother, whom she took care of, dressed, and gave the 
requisite food to. The little one could string a bow, and shot in the 
forests the birds and hares, which he brought to his sister, and she cooked 
for both. 

« 'Sister, how comes it,' the brother asked one day, when ha brought 
birds home again, 'that we live so alone? Are there no other beings 
))esides us ? And where are our parents, eur father and our mother V 

« <Our parents were killed by cruel magicians. Whether there are 
any Indians besides us, I know not.' 

<<When the brother grew older and gained his youth's strength, he 
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also fihot^deer and other large animals, which he brought to his sister; 
but the thought continnallj occupied him, whether there were other 
Indians in the world besides him and his sister. And one evening he 
said to the latter, ' Sister, tan the deer-skins I brought thee, and make 
me ten pairs of mocassins of them.' 

** The sister did as her brother ordered, though she was very sorrowfdl. 

** * Wilt thou depart, oh mj brother?' she asked him. 

** * Yes, sister! I must go. I wish to see if there are not other Indians 
in the world.' 

** The following morning the youth seized his bow and arrow, stuck 
the ten pairs of mocassins in his belt, and after taking leave of his good 
sister, wandered forth into the forest 

''He marched the whole day through thickets and deserts without 
noticing anything remarkable. He passed the night under a tree, on 
which he hung up the next momxng before starting a pair of mocassins, 
so that he might find the place again if he ever wished to return to his 
sister. On the evening of the second day he noticed near his camping- 
ground the stumps of two felled trees. 

<' ' Ah!' he said to himself, 'that is an Indian sign. But,' he added, 
as he gave the stumps a kick, 'these blocks are rotten, quite soft, and 
covered with moss. It must be very long since people were here, and I 
shall have to go far yet before I find them. The next morning he hung 
up anotiier pair (^ mocassins, and continued his journey. 

" The evening oi the third day he saw stumps less covered with moss, 
and not so rotten. 

"Jn this way he journeyed ten long days, and found on each camping- 
ground the signs better, the clearings larger, the tree-stumps harder. At 
length on the eleventh day he found trees only just cut down. He was 
so fioQl of good spirits and anxious expectation that on the last night he 
eould not dose an eye for excitement 

" The next day he came upon a litUe footpath. He followed it — he 
heard human voices — he saw smoke and lodges from afar, and soon to his 
great delight he was among .the inhabitants of a village. 

"He found them engaged at ball play; and as they seemed pleased at 
the appearance of the unknown guest, and found him very agreeable and 
handsome, they bade him welcome, and invited him to play at ball with 
them. This he did with the greatest zeal, and so distinguished himself 
by activity and quickness that he gained the general applause. After 
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the end oif the game the j led him in triumph to a wigwam, before which 
tke Ogima-wateg (tree of hononr) was erected. He at once saw that it 
was the lodge of the king, and it was a yery long house full of men. 
The Ogima receiyed him very hospitably, and gave him a seat of honour 
between his two daughters. But the names of the two maidens seemed 
to the young man very ominous, and gave him much to think of; for one 
was called Matchi-Koue (the wicked), and the other Ochki-Koue (tilie 
good). 

'^He saw at once the meaning of this, and formed an unfaTourable 
opinion of Matchi-Koue. During the feast he always turned to Ochki- 
Koue, and declared himself ready to marry her. But the king and the 
others made it a special condition that he must marry both at once. 

<' This did not please him, and he fell into a state of sorrow. When 
the feast was at an end, and the time for sleeping came, he excused him- 
self for a moment, and said he wished first to pay a visit to one of the 
young men with whom he had playod balL He seized his bow and 
arrows, hung his mirror on his belt, like a man going to pay a visit, and 
after assuring the two maidens he would return directly, he retired from 
the palace. The good and bad princesses sat for a long time oyer the fire, 
awaiting the return of their beloyed. But he came not. At length they 
grew weary of waiting, thought he might haye fled, and set out to seek 
him. 

'' At least a dozen footpaths led in various directions from the village. 
They followed them all to the point where they entered the desert, and 
the trail of every wanderer could be noticed. At length, after dose 
inspection, they came on the fresh Israil of their flying friend, andfthey 
followed it with the quickness of the wind. 

" Oshige Wakou (Otter-heart), for such was the name of our hero— I 
will not conceal it longer — ^had walked bravely the whole day, and when 
he fancied himself in the evening far enough to rest a little, he suddenly 
heard human voices and loud laughter behind him. The two maidens 
were rejoicing because they had discovered him. He was frightened, and 
climbed up the nearest fir tree. He clambeBed up to the top, and would 
not listen to the maidens' ofier, that he should come down and go home 
with them to the wedding. 

''Ochki-Koue and Matchi-Koue were, however, firmly determined on 
haying him. They had brought their hatchets with them, and soon set 
to work cutting down the tree. They struck as quickly as they had 
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walked, and the fir soon began to shake. At the last moment Otter-heart 
thought of a good way of escape by magic. He plucked the topmost 
oone of the fir-tree, threw it in the air in the direction of the wind, and 
rode off on it The wind carried him half a mile o£^ and he ran away 
again at full speed. The tree fell down, and the maidens were much sur- 
prisod that their beloTed, whom they had not seen fiy away while at 
work, did not fall with it. They carefully examined the whole tree to 
find the direction in which Otter-heart had taken his leap. At length 
they saw the little cone was gone from the top. ' Stay,' they said, ' what 
is the meaning of this? a fir cone is missing. Without doubt he escaped 
by its assistance. As they were equally well inspired by the Manitous, 
they guessed the whole afiSair, and so they set out in pursuit of Otter-heart 
in the direction of Ihe wind. As they had lost some time in examining 
all the fir cones, Otter-heart had a good start, and in the evening of the 
next day, fancying himself safe, he prepared to rest Suddenly he again 
heard the voices and laughter behind him ; the two mad girls were still 
pursuing him. ^Oho, Otter-heart I' he heard them say with a laugh, 
< thou imaginest thou canst hide thyself from us. Give up ! give up. The 
earth is not large enough for thee to escape from us.' 

** This time Otter-heart avoided the firs, and chose a tall, thick, hollow 
maple tree. The wood of this tree when dead and exposed for any time 
to wind and weather, becomes as hard as stone. ' They cannot fell them 
80 easily ; their hatchets will break,' he thought to himself, and let him- 
self down from the top into the cavity. 

''The two maidens, who had not exactly perceived which tree the 
fugitive had chosen, went round and tapped each tree with their hatchets, 
to find out which was hollow, and cried at the same time, ' Thou hand- 
some friend, art thou here?' At length they came to the right tree, and 
set to work at once to cut it down ; but their hatchets made hardly any 
impression on the tough wood. Besting ttom their hard work for a 
moment, the bad squaw said to the good one, * Let us see, sister, if there 
is not a Httle spHt in the tree.' They examined it, really found a split, 
and looked in. On seeing their beloved sitting inside, they set to work 
more eagerly than ever. They struck away bravely ; but Otter-heart 
silently uttered a wish to the spirits that one of their hatchets mig^t 
break, and he had scarce wished it when the bad one shrieked, ' Woe ! 
woe! my hatchet is broken!' 'Courage! courage!' the other called to 
her, ' my hatchet is still whole ; let us not despair.' But Otter-heart now 
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made the Becond wishi that tiliis hatchet mig^t bieak too, and it really 
happened. 

** Now the maidens saw clearly that they could do nothing by force. 
They therefore began praying him again, and cried together in a Mendly 
voice, ' Oshige-Wakoo, my handsome husband, whom our father, the 
mighty Ogima, gave us, come out— come here to me !' 

'^ But though they sang this so frequently, the young man within did 
not stir. ^ It is of no use,' the wicked sister whispered to the other, * we 
shall not get him out in that way; we must think of other arts. We will 
separate, and each try her best after her own fashion ; and as he will only 
marry one of us, let it be the one who can catch him.' 

« The good maiden was contented ; and the sist^s soon separated, and 
went through the forest in different directions. 

''When Otter-heart perceived that all was quiet, he looked out of his 
hollow tree, got down, and continued his journey. He had grown very 
hungry by this time; and, as he discovered a beaver-pond at mid-day, 
he determined on spending tiie night there, and catching a beaver for bis 
supper. He laid his blanket under a tree which seemed a good place for 
camping, then set to work piercing the dam and letting the water oS. 
A fine fat beaver r^nained on the dry ground, and he killed it. 

** How great was his surprise, though, on returning to his camping- 
gronnd at finding a beoutiM birch-bark lodge where he had left his 
blanket ' Ah !' he thought immediately, ' it is those two unlucky squaws 
again,' and he was about to fly ; but he was so tired and hungry, and the 
lodge looked so comfortable, and the fire sparkled so pleasantly in the 
gloom. Besides, he was curious to see whether he were not deceived. 

'' He walked round the lodge, and on looking through a split m the 
bark covering he saw only one maiden engaged in cleaning and adorning 
the interior* 

'' 'Perhaps,' he thought, 'it is the good Ochki-Koue.' She seemed to 
him pretty, but very tall, and rather thin and pale. He walked in as a 
guest, and laid his beaver before the door. ' Ah !' the maiden said, ' you 
are surely a traveller. Surely you are tired and hungry. I will prepare 
your beaver and your bed.' She quickly skinned the animal, cut it in 
pieces, and prepared his supper; but while stirring the meat in the 
kettle she tasted some of it. Otter-heart even noticed that she ate a 
great deal of it, and greedily looked out the best pieces, as if she could 
not conquer her evil nature. Hence he nearly lost his appetite, and ate 
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Tery little. And as he did not find the tid-hits which an Indian hnnter 
is wont to look for on his squaw's plate, this put him in a very had 
hmnonr. He manMly resisted her hypocritioal caresses, wrapped himself 
in his hlanket, and retired to rest in a comer of the lodge, after ordering 
her to remain in the other. 

'' In the morning, when about to start, there was not the slightest trace 
of break&st in the kettle, though it is the regular custom of all good 
Indian housewives to put a couple of pieces of meat overnight in the 
kettle, so that the hunter, when he rises eariy and goes out to the chase, 
may refinesh himself before starting: his squaw had eaten it all. This 
made him fbrious, and he scolded her so violently that she turned pale, 
her features changed, her long figure sank in, and at last die was eon* 
Terted into a long-haired she-wolf, who sprang out of the lodge with a 
couple of bounds, and disappeared in the forest, probably to escape the 
righteous wrath of her angry hu^and. 

^^When Otter-heart saw this he could explain everything. It was 
evidently the bad* sister Matchi-Koue. She had on the previous evening 
assumed a changed and attractive form, although with all her magic art 
she could not remove a certain leanness and pallor. She had caressed and 
flattered him ; but her greedy nature had been more powerfdl than her 
love, and induced her to swallow the best pieces of the beaver. And 
when he attacked her for it, she showed herself in her true form as a 
wolf. He was no little pleased that he had discovered her manoeuvre, 
and he continued his journey in all haste. 

^'In the evening he again rested by the beavers' pond, and laid his 
blanket under a tree which seemed to him suited for his camp ; then he 
proceeded to kill a beaver. When the water all flowed out, the beavers 
tried to escape through a hole, but he waited for them and killed three. 
How great was Ids surprise when, on returning with his booty to the 
steep bank, he again saw a pleasant lodge built, and a female form moving 
round the fire. ^ Ah !' he thought, * who will it be this time ? Perhaps 
it is Ochki-Koue, the good one! I will go into the lodge, and see where 
she has laid my blanket: if I find it near her own bed it is she, and she 
is intended for my wife.' He went in, found everything very clean and 
neatly arranged, and his blanket lay near the deer-skin she had laid out 
for herself. * Good !' he muttered to himself, *this is my wife.' 

*' She was little, but very pretty and graceful, and she did not move so 
hurriedly about in the lodge as the squaw of the previous evening, but 
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oautioafily and tiioaghtfolly, which pleased him very mnoh. She pre- 
pared him a famous sapper of the heavers, and placed the best pieces 
before him. He enjoyed them, and told her to eat with him. ' Ko/ alie 
said modestly, ^ there is time enough for me ; I will eat presently my 
usual food.' ' But Ochki-Koue,' he said, ' I do not like to eat alone what 1 
shot for myself and my wife.' But she adhered to what she had once 
said, ^I will,' she repeated modestly, 'eat presently what I am accus- 
tomed to take.' 

** He lefb her at peace ; but during the night a noise aroused him^ as if 
mice or beavers were gnawing wood: krehJ krehf krehf such was the 
rustling in the lodge. To his surprise he fancied he saw by the* glimmer 
of the fire his wife gnawing the bark of the little birch twigs with whieli 
he had tied up the beavers. He supposed it was only a dreamy and slept 
again till morning. When he awoke his breakfast was ready, and his 
little wife stood by his side, and handed it to him. 

*^ He told her of his dream, but she did not laugh at it sa much as he 
had expected. 'Holloa!' he thought, 'was it really no dream, but the 
truth? Listen, Ochki-Koue,' he said, 'come hither; tell me, yesterday 
when I brought home the beavers, why didst thou examine them so 
seriously, and look at every Hmb so closely when thou didst cut them up ? 
Speak, why didst thou this?' *0h!' she spoke, sighing, 'have I not 
reason to look on them seriously? I know them all. They are my rela- 
tions. One was my cousin, the other my aunt, and the third my great 
imde.' 'What! thou belongest to the beaver family?' ^Yes; that is 
my family.' 

"Who was happier than Otter-heart ? for the Otters and the Beavers 
have ever been related. The character and way of the beavers pleased 
him greatly. And then his young wife was so modest and attentive to 
him ; and that she had sacrificed her relations was a striking proof of her 
love. Still, he promised to respect her well-founded scruples, and in 
future only shot roebuck and birds and other animals, and lefb the beavers 
at rest, so that he and his wife might enjoy their meals in common. And 
she for her part left the birch twigs at peace, disturbed him no longer at 
night by her nibbling, and accustomed herself to flesh food. Thus they 
lived very agreeably the winter through. He was a bold hunter, and she 
a quiet, carefal housewife, busy and peaceM after the manner of the 
beavers. By-and-bye a little son was bom to them, and they were happy 
indeed. 
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^' But, alas ! their happiness was bnt short-lived. It should have been 
oaemtioned that among the peculiarities arising out of the beaver extrac- 
tion of Otter-heart's bride, was that she must on no account wet her feet. 
For this reason she made her husband promise that when thej were tra- 
Felling together he would always take especial care of her in crossing 
sfzeams and rivers. Of course Otter-heait promised. 

^ But one day when they and their child were out togeiiier — he leading 
the way and they following — ^they came upon a little stream scarcely six 
xncheB broad. ' * Surely she can jump so narrow an impediment,' thought 
Otte(F-lieart In a moment, however, a strange noise startled him, and 
looking back, he found the little stream changed to a mighty roaring 
toxreBt, and in the midst of it were his wife and child changed to a beaver 
and beaverling, and swimming rapidly away. Otter-heart was in despair 
it the sight. He implored her to return to him, but she replied that she 
3oiild not do so: 'I sacrificed to thee my relatives and all^ and I only 
laked of tiiee to build me bridges and keep me dry-footed over the waters. 
Thou didst cruelly neglect this* Kow I must remain for ever with my 
relations.' Her husband begged her at least to allow him to kiss*^ his 
little son, but this she was obliged to refuse, and so they parted for ever." 




ICOOWIS, OB THB KAN MADE OF SNOW AITI) BAGS. 

Li a large village of the Korth there lived a young girl named Ma-mou-da- 
go-kwa, so exquisitely beautiful that die excited the admiration of all the 
warriors and huntsmen who beheld her. One of her most devoted admirers 
was a young warrior, whom his noble features, the richness of his costume, 
and his great porticularity about his person, caused to be sumamed Ma-mou* 
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da-gin-en-e, that iate say ''The Elegant." One day, haying confided to his 
best Mend the secret of his love for Ma-mou-da-go-kwa, he said to liiwij 
" Come with me ! we will go to see the fair one ; she may peihi^s choose 
one of TIB for her spouse." But nothing could win the coquette, who dis- 
missed her two adorers with a disdainM gesture. This misadventure^ 
which was soon known throughout the Tillage, became the general topic 
of conversaticHL Ma-mou-da-gin-en-e, who was very sensitive, felt so 
mortified at having been publidy refiised, and in so himiiliating a manner, 
that he &11 ill, and became quite taciturn. He would remain entire days 
in a distracted state, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and could not be 
prevailed upon to taste any food. He thought himsdf dishonoured, and 
despite all the efforts of his relations and Mends, could not be rouaed 
Mmi the lethargy which hung over him, so that when his family were 
preparing for the annual migration customary with the Ixibe, he 
remained in his bed even when they rolled up the tent to place it on 
the horses. 

When they had left, and ]\£a-mou-da*gin-en-e heard no more noise 
around him, he arose and resolved to make use of the power given him by 
his spirit or monedo to punish or humiliate the young girl, who treated 
every one else as she treated him. To accomplish his object he gathered 
all the rags that were in the camp, and which had been thrown into the 
mire as useless ; then with snow and the bones of animal s he made a man, 
whom he dressed up in all these miserable tatters, taking care meanwhile 
to arrange them in the fonn of mocassins, gaiters, robes, etc., which he 
ornamented with beads and feathers, so as to give them a grand appear- 
ance. In fine, after having animated this singular statue, he put a bow 
and arrows into its hands. Such wa« the origin of Moowis. 

Moowis, accompanied by the poor distracted lover, set out for the new 
encampment of the tribe. Introduced into each tent by him who had 
fonned him, he was received everywhere with marks of distinction. The 
various colours of his costume, the profusion of his ornaments, and his 
noble bearing, attracted universal attention ; the young and the old wished 
to have him constantly with Ihem. The chieftain invited him to his 
lodge, and entertained him sumptuously. But none was so charmed at 
the arrival of the handsome stranger as Ma-mou-da-go-kwa ; she was 
smitten with him from the first moment she beheld him, and he became 
her mothOT's guest from the very first day of their acquaintance. Ma- 
mou-da-gin-en-e, who was as much enamoured as before, had introduced 
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MoowiB to Her wliom he loved, with the hope that she would retoni to 
him; hut it was in yam, the fonner alone attracted the attention of the 
nngratefbl girL Moowis, not heing able to approach too dose to the fire 
for fear of melting, placed a boy between him and the hearth, and by his 
devemess he eluded all sach invitations as might have exposed his fragile 
ezktence ; he dedined with so much dexterity the j^ressing solicitations 
made to him to warm himself, that he avoided the immediate dissolution 
of his entire being. 

This visit proved that Ma-mou-da-gin-en-e had well calculated the effect 
of his plan. He withdrew from the lodge, leaving Moowis triumphantly 
seated at the feet of the beauty. The marriage was soon ^ided, and the 
young maiden, who in torn had become captivated, espoused Moowis. The 
morning after the nuptials, Moowis arranged his wairior-pkimes, took his 
arms, and said to his spouse : " I must leave on important business, and 
many a hill and stream lie yet between me and the end of my jouioey." 
"I win go with you," replied the fsdr one, grieved at hearing so unez* 
pected an announcement. ''It is too far," answer Moowis, ''and you 
would not be able to go through the fatigues and dangers of the route." 
"lliere is no distance that I would not go ov^, nor danger that I would 
not encounter with you!" added the young woman. On the same day 
Moowis departed, followed by his wife. The road was hard, rugged, «nd 
encumbered by obstades, so that Ma-mou-da-go-kwa had great difficulty to 
follow her husband, who was going on rapidly before her. When the sim 
i^ypeared in the horizon, Moowis vanished from her sight ; he melted 
gradually, and fell to pieces. As his wife advanced she found the remnants 
of his mocassins and garments, which had resumed their first form. She 
saw plumes, beads, and bones, but she no longer behdd Moowis. In vain 
did she seek him until nightfEdl : Moowis was no more. Then, exhausted 
from &tigue and sorrow, she wept and sighed, saying, " Moowis ! Moowis ! 
thou hast left me!" and in a distracted state she continued her course 
through the forest, repeating the same words as she went along, until 
wearied to death, she sank down and never again rose. 

TEB EYIL OF CUXXOKTT. 

Sayadio had long wept for the loss of his sister, who had died young 
and beautiful. At length, not being able to reconcile himself to his sor- 
row, he resolved on going into the land of souls, and bringing back the 
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one lie mourned. His jonmey was long and adyenturons, and woold hare 
proved nnfroitful had he not met with an old man at the yery momeiit 
when he was falling into despair. This old man gaye him a magnificent 
calahashy in which he might shut np his sister's spirit, should he succeed 
in finding her. Sayadio, delighted with this rencontre, went off with 
a gay heart and thoughts full of hope ; and discoyering Torenyawago, 
the master of the ceremonies, that personage gaye him a mysterious 
rake, which had the magic influence of bringing back his sister. In a 
minute the spirit-drum was beaten to unite all the souls in a solemn dance, 
and the sweetest and most melodious notes of the Indian flute were alao 
heard. The effect of this music was instantaneous, and all the spirits 
i^proached to commence a merry round. 

Sayadio soon perceiyed his sister, and penetrating rapidly into the midst 
of the dancers, seized upon the one whom he had been seeking, and ahnt 
her up in his calabash, despite her efforts to regain her liberty. He then 
xetumed homeward with his precious burden. When he reached his 
cabia, all his relations and Mends came to assist at the ceremony which 
still remained to be performed, and which was to disinter the body of the 
deceased, and to resuscitate it by uniting it to the soul that was shut up 
in the calabash. Unfortunately, at that moment a woman, more curioua 
than prudent, haying a great wish to see how a spirit separated hosn, 
the body was made, opened the calabash, and the spirit at once yanished 
in the air. Thus was the unhappy Sayadio frustrated of his hopes, and 
the fruit of his journey and fatignesy through the curiosity of a woman. 




Calabashes. 
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The aitfU har^^The dodge ezpotcd— The magic leg and the mysterjr bird— The tTeacheroiw MaeDi 
— Holder will out— A termination for the tale of the vrhite cow— Death and the Compadro— N« 
■hirUng the "great debt"— The Abyninian Bonda- An intelligent son— Norel ft-and in the cattla 
trade— The benevolent toddy-maker— The princees eeeks a husband— She selects the toddy- 
maker's adopted son— The good toddy-maker raised to high estate. 

IT is very tiresome to discard a mine exhaustless as to its wcaltii 
of romance, such aa is afforded by Indian North America, but 
there is no help for it ; already has more than its fair share of 
space been devoted to it, and we must proceed to "lend our 
ears" elsewhere. "hSr. Casalis gives us a helping hand, and we are straight 
lifted to Africa, where the gentleman just mentioned introduces us to a 
celebrated story-teller of the Basuto tribe. Would you like to hear the 
renowned story of the " Artful Hare "? inquires Mr, Casalis. "We would 
T^ much indeed. Here it is then. 
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THE ABTFX7L HABE. 

A woman longed to eat the liyer of the niamatsane (a fabulous animal). 
Her husband said to her, ^' Wife, thou art mad I the flesh of the niamLst- 
sane is not good to eat, and the animal is difficult to catch, for it leaps 
three sleeps at one bound." The woman persisted, and her husband, 
fearing she would fall ill if he did not satisfy her, went out a-hunting. 
He saw in the distance a herd of niamatsanes ; the back and the legs of 
these animals were like a live coal. He pursued them for several da3r8, 
and at last succeeded in surprising them as they slept in the sunshine. 
He drew near, cast a powerful spell upon them, killed the finest, took oat 
the liver, and carried this wished-for morsel to his wife. She ate it with 
great pleasure, but soon afterwards felt her inside devoured b j a burning 
fire. Nothing could quench her thirst. She ran to the great lake in the 
desert, drank all the water, and then lay stretched on the ground unable 
to move. The next day the elephant, the king of the beasts, was in- 
formed that his lake was dry. He called the hare, and said to him, 
** Thou who art a swift runner, go and see who has drunk my water," 
The hare set off as swift as the wind, and soon returned to tell the king 
that a woman had drunk the water. The king assembled the animals 
together — the lion, the hyena, the leopard, the rhinoceros, the buffiedo, 
the antelopes, all the aninials great and small came to the counciL They 
ran, they leaped, they gambolled about their prince, and made the desert 
tremble. All repeated together, ^'They have drunk the water of the 
king ! they have drunk the water of the king !" The elephant called the 
hyena, and said to him, ** Thou who hast good teeth, go and pierce the 
stomach of the thief." The hyena answered, '' No ; thou knowest that 
I am not accustomed to attack people openly." Then the king called the 
lion, and said to him, ** Thou who hast such sharp daws, go and tear the 
stomach of the thief." The lion replied, "No; thou knowest that I 
only injure those who attack me." The animals again began to run, 
leap, and sport around their prince. They made the desert tremble. All 
repeated together, "No one will go and fetch the water of the king." 
The elephant then called the ostrich, and said to her, " Thou who kickest 
so violently, go and find my water." The ostrich set o£^ and came near 
to where the woman wsis ; it turned leaning on one side, spreading its 
wings to the wind and making the dust fly; at length it approached 
the woman, and gave her such a violent kick that the water spouted 
up into the air, and rushed in torrents to the lake. All the o^ninn^^ ff. 
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asain began to sport arotuid their prince, repeating, ** The water of 

tlxo king is found!" Though they had now slept three times without 

cbrxnking in the evening, they lay down near the lake, not daring to 

-touch the water of the king. The hare^ having rose in the night, drank, 

and then took some mud and hesmeared the lips and the knees of the 

jerboa that was sleeping at his side. In the morning the animals per- 

ceiT€d that the water had diminished, and ezdaimed altogether, *' Who 

lias drunk the wafcer of the king?" The hare said, "Bo you not see that 

i^ is the jerboa ? Its knees are covered with mud, because it knelt down 

*to reach the water; and it has drunk so much that the mire of the lake 

lias stuck to its lips." All the animals arose and sported around their 

prince, saying, '< The jerboa deserves to die ; it has drunk the water of 

-the king!" A few days after the execution of the jerboa, the hare, 

baying made a flute of the shin*bone of the victim, began to play it^ and 

sing, ''Tuh! tuh! tuh! see the Httle^ flute of the leg of ttie jeroocii 

little hare, how clever thou^ art, and how silly of the jerboa." 

The animals heard him, and set out in pursuit of him, but he escaped 
and hid himself. After some time, he went to the lion, and said, " Friend, 
'ihou ait thin ; the animals fear thee, and thou succeedest rarely to kill 
jmy of then\ ; make an alliance with me, and I will provide thee with 
game." The alliance was formed; and following the directions of the 
hare, the lion surrounded a large space of ground with a strong paling, 
and dug a tolerably deep hole in the centre of the enclosure ; this being 
done, the hare plfeu^ed the lion in the hole, and covered him up so that 
only his teeth appeared^ then he went and cried in the desert, '' Animals! 
animals ! come, I will show you a prodigy ; come and see a jaw that has 
grown up in the earth!" The credulous animals came from overside. 
First came the gnus rushing into the enclosure, turning on their, heels, 
and repeating in chorus, ** Oh wonder ! Oh wonder ! teeth have sprui^ up 
in the earth !" Then came the quaggas, a stupid race of animals ; and 
lastly, the timid antelopes were persuaded to enter. Meanwhile the 
monkey came, carrying his young one on his back ; he went straight to 
the hole, took a pointed stick, and gentiy moving the earth away, said, 
<< What is this dead body? Child, hold &st to my back, this body is still 
formidable." With these words he climbed to the top of the paling, and 
escaped as feist as possible. At the same instant the lion came out of the 
hole, the hare shut the door of the enclosure, and all the animals were 
killed. The friendship of the hare and the lion did not last long. The 
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latter took advantage of his saperior strength, and Ms little Mend lesdved 
to be revenged. ''My father/' said he to the lion, '' we are exposed to 
the lain and hail ; let us build a hut." The lion, too lazy to work, left 
it to tiie hare to do ; and the wily runner took the lion's tail, and inter- 
wove it so deverly into the stakes and reeds of the hut, that it remained 
there confined for ever, and the hare had the pleasure of seeing his rival 
die of hunger and rage. Then he stripped off his skin and disguised 
himself in it. The animals came trembling from all sides to bring him 
presents ; they knelt before him and loaded him with honours. The hare 
beoame proud, and ended by forgetting his disguise, and boasting of his 
triokB. After this he was pursued and hunted on every side, and detested 
and oursed by all quadrupeds. As soon as he appeared they exclaimed, 
'' There is the murderer of the jerboa, the inventor of the pit witii the 
teeth, the cruel servant who caused his master to die of hunger.'^ In 
order to enjoy a little repose in his old age, the unfortunate creature, the 
objeet of universal detestation, was reduced to the necessity of cutting off 
one oi his ears, and only after this painful amputation could he venture to 
appear among his fellow-citizens without fear of being recognized. 

''A very pretty fitory, indeed; does he know another?'' Does be? 
One might as well inquire of an eight-day dial recently wound up 
whether it is capable of ticking. 

THE MAGIC I.B0 AJSTD TUB ICTSTEBT BIBD. 

Two brothers left the hut of their fkther one day to go and get rich. 
The ddest was called Macilo, and the youngest Maciloniane. After a few 
AeespB they came to a place where two roads lay before them, one leading 
to the east snd the other to the west. The road in the direction of the 
rising sun was covered with traces of cattle, while upon the other nothing 
was seen but innumerable foot-prints of dogs. Macilo chose the latter, 
while his broths took the opposite direction. After a fow days Macilo- 
niane came to a hill which had once been inhabited, and was much sur- 
prised to find there a number of pots turned upside down. It came into 
his head to turn them up again, and see if any treasure were hidden 
beneath them. Tie had already turned up a great many, when he came 
to a pot of immense size. Maciloniane pushed it violently, but the pot 
remained immovable ; the young traveUer redoubled his efforts, but with- 
out success. Twice he was obliged to desist to fasten his girdle, which 
had broken ; the pot seemed to have taken root in the ground. All at 
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onoe it yielded as if by magic to a very slight impn^, and a monstroiiB 
man presented himself to the view of Maciloniane, who shrank back with 
tenor. " Why dost thou trouble me," demanded this unknown being in a 
hoarse voice, ''while I am busy pounding my ochre?" Maoilomane 
looked at him attentively, and saw with horror that one of his legs was 
•8 large as the trunk of a tree, while the other was of the right size. 
''Por thy punishment thou art condemned to eaory me," continued the 
unknown. At the same instant he sprai^ upon the back of the poor boy, 
who tottered, then went on a few steps, and tottered and fell again, feeling 
his strength give way under the weight of the horrible monster. Never- 
theless, the sight of some deer that appeared in the distance suggested to 
him a way of escape. ** My father," said he, in a trembling voice, ** sit 
down on the ground for a moment. I cannot carry thee for want of some- 
thing to fasten thee to my back. I will go and kill a deer, and we will 
make thongs of its skin." His request was granted, and he disappeared 
with his dogs. After having run a great distance he hid himself at the 
bottom of a cavern. Big-leg, tired of waiting for the return of Madlo- 
niane, set out in pursuit of him, carefully following the track of the fiigi- 
tive in the sand. He took one step, saying, " There is the little foot of 
MadHoniane ; there is the little foot of my child." He took another step 
and said, '' There is the little foot of my child." He took another step 
and said, '' There is the little foot of Maciloniane ; there is the little foot 
of my child." As he went on he constantly repeated the same words, 
which were carried on by the wind. Maciloniane heard him coming ; he 
Mt the earth tremble under his weight. In despair he came out of the 
cavern, called liis dogs, and set them on his enemy, saying, '' Kill him ; 
devour him whole ; but leave his great leg for me !" The dogs obeyed, 
and their master soon approached the extraordinary limb without fear. 
He cut it up with his axe, and there came out an immense herd of cows, 
beautiful to behold. There was one among them as white as snow. Ma- 
cOoniano, in a transport of joy, drove the cattle before him, and took the 
road leading to his father's hut. 

Hacilo on his sido returned with a pack of dogs, the fruit of his expe- 
dition. The two brothers met at the place where they had separated. 
The younger, considering himself the most fortunate, said to the elder, 
** Take as many of mf cattle as thou likest, only know that the white oow 
can belong to no other person but myself." Macilo coveted it passion- 
ately; he asked repeatedly that it might be given him, but his entreaties 
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were useless. The traydlers slept twice, and the third day they came- to 
a spring. ''Let us stop/' said Macilo, ''I am devoured with thirst; kt 
us dig a deep hole, and turn a little stream of water into it, so that it may 
become cold." When tius labour was <)ompleted, he went to the neigh- 
bouring mountain to fetch a laige flat stone, which he put oyer the hole 
to preserve the water from the xays of the sun. When the water was cool 
enough Macilo drank, and seeing his brother leaning over the hole to 
quench his tiiirst in his turn, seized him by the hair, and held his head 
under water until he was dead. This done, he emptied the pit, buried 
the cotpse in it, and coyered it up with the stone. Being master of all 
the herd, the murderer set off, keeping his eyes fixed on the ground. He 
had hardly taken a few steps when a little bird with a timid and pkdntiye 
yoice^ came and perched on the horn of the white cow, and said, '' Tsiiil 
Tsiri ; Macilo has killed Maciloniane because of his white cow of which 
he was so fond." The murderer, much surprised, flung a stone, killed 
the bird and threw it away ; but he had no sooner resumed his march 
than he again perceiyeil the little singer on the horn of the white cow, 
and heard it say again, "Tsiri! Tsiri! Macilo has killed Madloniane 
because of his white cow of which he was so fond." Another stone wsm 
thrown, and the bird killed a second time, and <nrushed with a dub tiU 
there remained no vestige of it. At some distance, howeyer, it re-ap-^. 
peared up<A the horn, and^again repeated, "Tsiri! Tsiri! Macilg haa 
killed Maciloniane because of his white cew of which he was so fond.", 
" Sorcerer," cried the criminal, full of rage, " wilt thou hold thy peace ?" 
He knocked down the bird with a side-blow of his stick, lighted a fire» 
burnt the bird, and threw the ashes to the winds. Hoping that it would 
not appear again, Macile j>roudly entered his native village, and all the 
inhabitants gathered together to look at the rich booty he brought witk 
him. They cry to him from all sides, "Where is Maciloniane?" He 
answered, " I do not know ; we did not go the same way." The curiouii 
multitude surround the white cow. "Oh, how beautiful she is!" they, 
say ; " how fine her coat is ! how pure her colour ! Happy is the man 
who possesses her." All at once there is a profound silence. A little 
bird has perched on the horn of the animal they are admiring, and it has 
spoken, " What?" they ask with terror, " can it have spoken ? Impos- 
sible! let us listen again." "Tsiri! Tsiri! Macile has killed Macilo- 
niane, because of his white cow of which he was so fond." "Whati 
Macilo has killedliis brother !" The crowd disperse, struck TBrith hoirc^. 
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and unable to account for what they have heard and seen. During this 
moment of confosion, the little bird finds the sister of the Tictim, and 
says to her, '' I am the heart of Madloniane ; Macilo has murdered me ; 
my corpse is near the fountain in the desert." 

So far so good ; but, curious to relate, here the story ends, or rather, 
here it breaks off without ending. It is frequently the way with these 
savage story-tellers ; they launch their legend all trim and taut, spread 
the sails of it, and spank along in the most satisfactory manner, with a 
fall cargo and a fair wind, when all of a sudden, and even before port is 
in sight, they shoal, stick in the mud, and there remain without a word 
of explanation. What became of Macilo? What steps did the sister 
take after the wonderful little bird which was Maciloniane's heart, or, as 
we should say, soul, had informed her of the terrible tragedy? Was 
there a council of the tribe convened, and did the bereaved sister, mounted 
on the white cow, and with the faithful winged witness perched on its 
horn, demand justice? Did some clever Basuto barrister, engaged for 
Macilo's defence, argue that since the white cow had sprung from so 
qnestionahle a source as a magician's leg, and the little bird seemed on 
terms of such dose intimacy with the white cow, was not this presump- 
tive eridence that the whole business was brought about through the 
machinations of the evil one — ^that the father of iniquity, haying consumed 
Madloniane, sought by this master-stroke to befool the people, and obtain 
the destruction of Maciloniane's brother ? Then the other side may have 
called attention to the peculiar sort of bird that on the white cow's horn 
was ; no living man had ever seen the like ; it was crimson as blood itself, 
with feet and beak white as snow, but with eyes like miniature human 
eyes, and with a human tongue that spoke distinctly, and with nothing 
of the twang of bird language in it. ''Granted," urge Macilo's friends; 
<< when Satan takes a trick in hand he seldom bungles so that it may be 
easily discovered. That the bird is an emissary of the evil one may be 
proved this way : let the council dedare its belief in Macilo's innocence, 
and the bird will slink off and never be afterwards seen." <' Qood !" say 
Macilo's friends, and they suddenly set up a shout that Macilo is innocent 
When the crimson bird heard this, it rose from off the white cow's horn, 
and the council, thinking it was about to slink off, as Macilo's pleader 
had predicted, all set up a great shout that Macilo was innocent. 
But the crimson* bird did not slink off; it only flew upwards ten 
yards or so, flying round in a little circle, and crying ''Bevenge for 
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liaciloniane ! reyenge on the murderer of Maoiloniane!" and the irhite 
cow, hearing her little friend, looked np to see, and having once fixed her 
ejes on the hird, seemed unahle to withdraw them, but followed the 
circles that it made until its ears twitched, and the white spume hung 
about its mouth ; still the crimson bird continued to cry, and now the 
white cow — previously so gentle and docile — began to cry as well, to 
bellow and reek with sweat and to tremble ; its muscles seemed to swell 
out, and its eyes to grow fierce and flame, and its nostrils to heave and 
fall and become the colour of the bird. It was a wild beast; and when, 
as the crimson bird gradually mounted higher and higher, and finally 
became so small a speck as to be invisible, the mad cow withdrew its 
flaming eyes, only, however, to fix them on Macilo, who stood transfixed 
tvith horror; and in an instant the beast was on him, trampling ^^m^ 
goring him, pounding him in the red mud his welling carcase made. 
Then, without hurting any one else present, it made a dart into the fofcst 
and never again was seen or heard oL 

If any Basuto feels disposed to resent this liberty taken with the tale 
of his white cow, I shall be happy to give him satisfaction. But mj 
obliging Mend the Basuto story-teller is not at all oflended. I may say 
what I like and do what I please, so that I only stay and listen to some 
more stories. Here, now, is a delightful one concerning 

But we mustn't stay. TVe are due in Abyssinia, where Mr. Parkyns ia 
anxiously awaiting us with a Bouda yam. On the road, however, we 
meet Mr. Wallace of Eio Negro celebrity, and call on him for a tale to 
beguile the tedium of the journey. *' Something cheerM shall it be?" 
says Mr. "Wallace. "Decidedly," reply we. " Well," replies he, with a 
malicious twinkle in his eyes, " the best of that sort that occurs to me at 
the moment is one that was told me by the wife of the man who piloted 
my boat across the Tocantius." It is called — 

DEATn AKD THB COICPADBS. 

A man and his wife were conversing together, and discussing the unplea- 
santness of being subject to death. " I should like to make Mends with 
Death someway," said the man ; " then perhaps he will not trouble me." 
** That you may easily do," replied his wife ; " invite him to be godfather 
to our little boy, who is to be baptized next week ; you will then be able 
to talk to him on the subject, and he surely will not be able to deny so 
unall a £ivour to his ' compodre.' " 
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So Death was invited accordingly and came ; and after the ceremony 
and the feast were oyer, and as he was going away, the man said to him, 
•* Compadre Death, as there are many people in the world for you to take, 
I hope you will never come for me." "Really, Compadi-e," replied 
Death, " I cannot promise that, for when God sends mc for anyone I must 
go. However, I will do all I can ; and I will at all events promise you a 
iMreek's notice, that you may have time to prepare yourself." 

Several years passed on, and Death at last came to pay them a visit. 
"Good evening, Compadre," said he; "I have come on a disagreeable 
business ; I have received orders to fetch you this day week, so I'm come 
to give you the notice I promised you." "Oh! Compadre," said the 
man, " you have come very soon ; it is exceedingly inconvenient for me to 
go just now. I am getting on very nicely, and shall he a rich man in a 
few years if you will but let me alone. It is very unkind of you, Com- 
padre ; I am sure you can arrange it if you like, and take some one else 




Death and the Compadre. 
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instead of me.** ** Very soiry," replied Death, " but it can't be done any- 
how ; I've got my orders, and I must obey them. Nobody ever gets oft 
when the order is once giyen, and yery few get so long a notice as I have 
been able to give you. Howeyer, I will try, and if I succeed you won't 
see me this day week ; but I don't think there is any hope ; good-bye." 

When the day came, the man was in a great fright, for he did not 
expect to escape ; his wife, howeyer, hit on a plan which they resolved to 
try. They had an old negro man in the house, who generally used to be 
employed in the kitchen. They made him exchange clothes with his 
master, and sent him away out of the house ; the master then blacked his 
&ce, and made himself as much like the old negro as he could. 

On the evening appointed Death came. " Gfood evening," said he ; 
''where is my Compadre? I'm obliged to take him witii me." ''Oh, 
Oompadic," said she, "he didn't at all expect you, and has gone oa 
some business into the village, and won't be home till late." " Now I am 
in a pretty mess," said Death ; " I didn't expect my Compadre would 
have served me so; it is very ungentlemanly of him to get me into such a 
scrape, afker all I have done for him. However, I must take somebody — 
who have you in the house?'* The woman was rather alarmed at this 
question, for she expected he would have started off immediately for the 
village to find her husband; however, she considered it best to be civil, 
and so replied, '' There's only our old nigger that's in the kitchen getting 
supper ready. 8it down, Compadre, and take a bit, and then perhaps mj 
husband will be in ; I'm sorry he should have given you so much trouble." 
"No, I can't stay," said Death; "I have a long way to go, and mast 
take somebody, so let us see if your old negro will do ;" and he walked 
into the kitchen, where the old man was pretending to be busy over the 
fire. " "Well, if Compadre won't come, we must make the nigger do." 
So saying. Death stretched forth his finger, and the man fell dead. So 
you see when a man's time has come go he must ; the cunning of ten 
thousand cunning men will not save one. 

Now for Mr. Parkyns and the Abyssinian Bauda, Pirst of all, however, 
whatisaBouda? 

"We are informed by Mr. Parkyns, that in Abyssinia the trade of black- 
smith is hereditary, and considered as more or less disgraceful from the 
fact that blacksmiths are, with very rare exceptions, believed to be all 
sorcerers, and are opprobriously called Bouia. They are supposed to 
have the power of turning themselves into hysenas, and sometimes into 
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other aiiiinal8. *^ I remember,'' says the gentteman in qnestion, <'a story 
al some little girls, who, haying been out in the forest to gather sticks, 
oame running back breathless with Mght, and on being asked what was 
the cause, they answered that a blacksmith of the neighbourhood had met 
them, and entering into conyersation with him, they at length began to 
joke him about whether, as had been asserted, he could really turn hisi- 
self into a hyaena. The man, they declared, made no reply, but taking 
some ashes which he had with him tied up in the comer of his cloth, 
sprinkled them oyer his shoulders, and to their horror and alarm they 
began almost immediately to perceiye that the metamorphosis was actually 
taking place, and that the blacksmith's skin was assuming the hair and 
oolour of the hysena, while his limbs and head took the shape of that 
animal. When the change was complete, he grinned and laughed at them, 
and then retired into the neig^ibouring thickets. They had remained, as 
it were, rooted to the place from sheer Mght, but the moment the hideous 
creature withdrew they made the best of their way home." 

It would not, howeyer, be nearly so terrible a business if the power of 
the JBwda was limited to turning himself into whateyer animal shape he 
pleased ; but it seems that he has the frightful ability to transform his 
human neighbours for the gratification of his spite, hii profit, or his mere 
whim. The Bouda, one of whose performances are about to be chronicled, 
was of the mercenary sort 

THB nOKXBTFIED WOMAK. 

A woman haying died, was buried with aU due ceremony in the 
churchyard. Next day a man came to one of the priests, who I suppose 
was a bad man, such indeed being occasionally found in holy orders, and 
offered him a sum of money for the body, pledging himself to the strictest 
secrecy. The priest doubtless thought that as the body could not be of 
use to any one else, there could be no harm in his making it useful to 
himself by the gain of an honest penny, especially as nobody was to know 
what had occurred. The bargain was accordingly concluded to the satis- 
fiaction of both parties, and the corpse was disinterred and carried off by 
the stranger. Nothing more transpired, nor indeed did these facts become 
known until some time after. The stranger, who was a blacksmith, was 
in the habit of passing, on his way to market, the house where the 
departed old woman's £unily liyed. After her death he had been seen to 
ride and driye a remarkably fine donkey, which, strangely enough, on^ 
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pafismg the house or any of the old lady's ehildren, hrayed loudly, and 
endeavoured to run towards them. At first bo notice was taken of this 
singular propensity, but at last one of the sons (a fine, intelligent young 
man) exclaimed, '^ I feel convinced that that ass is my mother \^ Ac- 
cordingly Bouda, ass and all, were seized and brought to the hut, much to 
the apparent satisfaction of the quadruped, who rubbed her nose against 
the young man, and, if I was rightly informed, shed tears of joy on 
this occasion. Being charged with the offence, the Bouda at first pre- 
tended to make light of it, denying the accusation as absurd, but at last, 
by dint of threats and promises, he was induced to confess the facts I have 
related, and how he had by his art turned the old woman into a donkey, 
she haying been not really dead, but in a trance into which he had pur- 
posely thrown her. His power, he said, was sufficient to change tlie 
external appearance, but not to alter the mind of his subject. Hence it 
was that the old woman, or rather donkey, possessed human fedings, 
which she had displayed in hor endeavoiirs to enter her fonner habitation, 
and in her recognition of her children. The Bouda, moreover, agreed to 
restore to her her human appearance, and began his exorcism. As he 
proceeded, she by degrees assumed her natural foim, and the change 
appeared to be complete, when one of the sons, blinded by his rage, forgot 
the promises of pardon which the Bouda had exacted from them all, and 
drove his spear through his heart. Alas for impatience ! The incantation 
not being entirely completed, one foot yet remained asinine, and continued bo 
until her death actually occurred, which was not till many years afterwards." 
A rather amusing way of turning this art into a more pn^table 
and less offensive line of business than killing people or making them 
sick, or even turning them into beasts of burden, came under the 
notice of Mr. Parkyns, and concerned two brothers who lived in some 
part of Gojam. One of them, having submitted to be turned into a 
horse, ass, or cow, was sold by his brother at the market, and conducted 
by his purchaser out of the town. As soon, however, as night closed the 
eyes of his new master, the Bouda resumed his humanity, and walked 
quietly home. It so often occurred that one or other of the brothers sold 
some animal in the market, that people began to inquire whence their 
cattle were obtained, as they were never known to keep any stock, nor 
even to have any beast in their yard till the day of sale arrived. Still 
more extraordinary in the eyes of the suspicious was the fact that every 
animal they sold made its escape the some night| and was never more 
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heard of. At last a warric^y or chief, rather more ingenious than the rest, 
and probably with his wits sharpened by «he fact of his having already 
been taken in twice, detennined to risk his money a third time, in hopes 
of diaeoyering the firand. Accordingly, one market day he bought a yery 
fine-locking horse &om one of the brothers, and took it away with him. 
Insleady however, of allowing him to wait till night should favour hiA 
escape, no sooner was ho outside of the town than he drove his lance 
through the heart of his new purchase, and returned to the town to watch 
the effect which the news might produce on the seller. Meeting him as 
it were accidentally, he told him (cursing his own heat of temper) how he 
had in a passion killed the beautiM animal he had just bought of him. 
The Bouda started, but managed to conceal his emotion till he arrived at 
home, when, closing the door, he gave vent to his lamentations, wailing 
and rubbing the akm off his forehead as is customary at the death of a 
near relation. On being questioned by the neighbours as to the cause of 
hiB grief^ he replied that news had reached him of the death of his brother, 
who, he said, had been robbed and murdered in the Galla country, whither 
he had g(me some few days before in quest of horses. He never again 
affiored animals for sale in the market. 

Last of the yams here to be spun is one of Malay origin, and with the 
promising title of 

THB BBmSVOLENT TODDT-ILIKEB. 

The Baja of Majapahit died without leaving any son to inherit the 
throne, but he left a daughter named Eadin Ghdah Wi Casoma, who was 
raised to the succession by Fati Gi^a Mada. Some time after, there waa 
a toddy-maker who went to amuse himself on the sea, where he found a 
young boy on a plank, and took him into his prahu ; perceiviag that he 
was insensible of his state from his having been so long on the sea without 
meat or drink. He was not quite dead, but just at the point of expiring, or 
as the Arabs say, the angel of death had just reached him, but not death 
himself. The toddy-maker dropped rioe water into his mouth, and the 
boy opened his eyes and perceived he was in a prahu. He then carried 
him home, and maintained him according to his circumstances. When 
the boy had recovered, the toddy-maker asked him what was his name, 
who he was, and how he came to be floating on that board. The boy said 
he was the son of the Raja of Tanjong Pura, the great-great-grandson of 
Sang Manyaya, the son of the first raja who descen d ed from the mountain 
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Bagnntaag^ Maha Mern; and that bis name was Badin Prana Sanga 
*< I have/' he said, " two brothers and one sister. It happened one daj 
that I went with my father and mother to divert myself on an island, and 
was caught on the sea by a violent storm which wrecked the vesseL My 
father and mother endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, and I 
am ignorant of their fate. I laid hold of a plank, and was carried out by 
the waves into the sea, where I remained for sev^i days without eating 
or drinking, and fortunate was my falling in with you who have treated 
me so kindly. If, however, you would add to your kindness, conduct me 

. to my father at Tanjong Pura, when you will be gratified by an infinite 
reward." " True ! " said the toddy-maker ; " but what ability have I to 

. convey you to Tanjong Pura ? Stay here with me, and when your father 
sends hither, then you can return to him. Besides, I am pleased with 
your appearance ; therefore, let me consider you in the meantime as my 
own child, for I have no other.'^ " Very well," said Badin Prana Sangu, 
" I shall readily comply with what you desire." He then received the 
name of Kyai Kimas Jiva, and was greatly beloved by both the toddy- 
maker and his wife ; and in amusing him the toddy-maker would some- 
times say, *^ Master, you must become Baja of Majapahit, and marry the 

•Princess Nai Casuma; but when you become Batu, I must be the Pati 
Ari Gaja Mada." '' Yery well," the prince would answer ; '' when I am 
the Bitara, you must be the other." 
The Princess Nai Casuma sat on the throne of Ifajapahit, and the 

•Pati Ari Gaja Mada under her, till many persons began to aoouae 

rthe latter of forming the design of marrying the princess himad^ 
One day, having arrayed himself in mean apparel, he went aboard a 

. prahu in which the crew were of the lowest order, and heard them, 
who did not suspect him to be present, talking on the subject. ** Were 
I the Pati Ari Gaja Mada," says one, ^'I should soon pounce upon 
the princess, for I should become raja." "How fine that would be!" 
said another. "No doubt," says another, "he will make her his wife, 
for he is a great man, and who can oppose him." When the Pati Ari 
Gaja Mada heard this, he said to himself, " If this be the case, then all 
my long-continued sanctity will not avail against bad imputations." He 
therefore presented himself before the Princess Nai Casuma, and stated 
that as she was now fiill-grown she ought to take to herself a husband. 
The princess said if that was his opinion she would agree to it; but she 
requested him to collect all the people of the country, that she might 
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choose the person whom she preferred. The Pati Ari Gkja Mada pro- 
mised to comply with her wishes in collecting the inhabitants, and choose 
she a man, or choose she a dog, he promised to recognise him as his lord 
and master. Then the Pati Ari Gaja Mada sent and proclaimed by dram 
and trumpet through all the land of Majapahit that the Princess Nai 
Casuma intended to choose herself a husband. As soon as the proclama- 
tion was heard, all the raja-rajas, para-mantris, seda-sidas, bentaras, hulu 
balangs, and all the people, great and small, young and old, high and low, 
crooked and halt and lame and limping, bow-legged and wry-legged, blind 
and deaf, all of them assembled at the fort of Majapahit. When all were 
assembled, the princess went up to a lofby balcony which commanded a yiew 
of the road, and the Pati Ari Gaja Mada ordered them all to parade before 
her singly. Then all the chiefs passed in review before her, and then the 
whole of the rest of the people ; but she did not approye of any of them. 
When the whole had passed, last of all came Kyai Kimas Jiva, the adopted 
son of the toddy-maker, dressed in the doth flowered with bees on the wing, 
with a green flowered vest, with a straight-handled kris, and without any 
other garment. He had bracelets on his arms, and a nosegay of the 
rasa-welis, and champaoa flowers intermingled. He was sprinkled with 
scented flour over the body as far as the neck. His teeth were white as 
the iyory flower, and his cheek red as the eatera leaf; and he was ex- 
tremely handsome, mild and gentle, light and actiye— his equal there is 
not in these days of ours. As soon as the Patri Nai Casuma saw the 
young boy she was aflected to the heart by his appearance, and calling 
Pati Ari Gaja Mada, asked him, saying, "Father, whose son is that? it 
is he that I approve." The Pati Ari Gaja Mada said, " Yery well, my 
sovereign; whomsoever you approve of for your husband is a proper 
choice;" he therefore called the boy, and having conducted him to his 
own house, he caused him to be bathed and sprinkled with scented flour, 
and treated according to his rank ; and prepared to celebrate his marriage 
with the princess with suitable ceremonies. When these had lasted seven 
days and seven nights, the toddy-man's son was in a propitious time 
carried round in state, and the nuptials celebrated. The yoimg couple 
were very fond of each other ; and thus the toddy-man's son became Bata 
of Majapahit, and assxmied the name of Sangaji Jaya Ningrat. When 
Sangajji Jaya Ningrat was made Bitara of Majapahit, the toddy-man pre- 
sented himself to the raja, and said, " Where is the agreement which 
Fadncah Bitara made with me, that if your Majesty became Bitara of 
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Majapahity I should be the Pati Ari Gaja Mada." Then said the Bitara, 
*' Father, wait, and I will certainly consider how it may be accomplished.'' 
He was greatly distressed, however, and for two or three days suffered no 
one to see him. When the Pati Ari Gaja Mada perceived this, he went 
in to the Bitara, and inquired the cause of his shutting himself up. The 
Bitara pretended that he was not welL The other said, <' I perceive yon 
have some secret uneasiness ; if you can confide it to me, perhaps by my 
advice it may be easily removed." The Bitara said, '< My father is right 
in his conjecture. I am not the son of the toddy-man, but of the Baja of 
Taojong Pura." He then related to him the agreement into which he had 
entered with the toddy-man; and added that his present distress originated 
from his desiring to fulfil the same. Pati Ari bade him not to be cast 
down, and represented that he was very ready 
to resign his office, being now old. The Bitara 
said he did not wish him to resign, being con- 
scious that the business could not be performed 
by his adopted father. Pati Ari then advised 
him that if he should again come to claim 
his promise, he should tell him, '' No doubt 
the office of Pati Ari is a very high one, but I 
it is also extremely troublesome, so that it can |^| 
never be executed by my father; but I have 
found another office for you of the same dignity. 
I will set you to preside over all the toddy- 
men of the country, and you shall have the 
same place of dignity with the Pati Ari Gaja 
Mada." There is no doubt, said he, he will 
accept it, for he will comprehend the advan- 
tage of it. The very next day the toddy-man \^/ji 
appeared to daim his promise. The Bitara pro- 
posed to him his new office, with which he was 
extremely delighted, and all the toddy-men of 
Majapahit were straightway put under him. Poiynesiaa rrum. 
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I>^K;T III. 

8A.yAQE ADOENMENT, COUBTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE, 
CHAPTER IX. 

Blaek and vliitfr— CUmate and colour— Origin of personal adornment— Sharing with mussel shells-^ 
The ait of tattooing— HOd Tangaroa— Trafficking in heads— Lucky escape of Tonga women^ 
Tattooed to the bonca— A Port Essingtoo swell— A Pawnee dandy— The art of face painting- 
Symbolism in the nse of colour— Plgian hair-dresaing— Honstroxis mops— Heads dressed with 
butter— The Africans and the looking^lass— How to cure a biting wife— Heads and tails. 

|EFOR£ proceeding to discuss the various modes of adornment 
adopted bj savage peoples, it may not here be out of place to 
offer a few observations as to the difference between '' black 
<2^>,!^i^j/ «^d white." If I may be permitted to judge boys from my 
own case, their notions of a '' black-man " are somewhat erroneous. It may 
be that I was a very silly boy, but my idea of a ** black-man" was a man 
black through and through, though I must confess that this impression 
was shaken on the occasion of my seeing a divided block of india-rubber, 
and which while it was sooty black without was merely light brown 
within. This discovery, coupled with a recollection of the pathetic Indian 
poem in which occur the lines 




''Although he is a neg^ boy. 
And has a iooip ikin," 
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made me yield a shade or two aa to the colour of the nigger's ''inner man;" 
but I firmly believe that not all the scholastic argument, or birch either, 
that the world could produce^ would have shook me ^m the ''light 
brown" to which I had so reluctantly receded. If there should happen 
among my readers a boy equally benighted, but less obstinate, he may be 
the wiser for reading what follows, and for which Dr. Winterbottom, of 
Sierra Leone celebrity, is responsible* 

In all warm dimates we see the skin has a tendency to a darker ooIodt; 
the French are browner than the Swedes, Danes, English, and Germans ; 
the inhabitants of the southern parts of Spain are darker than the French ; 
and the Portuguese in complexion differ but a few shades from the Mulatto. 
As we i^proach the equator, the skin assumes in general a darker colour, 
and the complexion of the inhabitants, for the most part, bears a rdathre 
proportion to the heat of the climate. Exceptions, however, occur; local 
circumstances such as the elevation of the land, its vicinity to the sea, the 
nature of the soil, the state of cultivation and civilization, the course of 
winds, etc., have a great power in counteracting climate, and we even find 
that the skin assumes a darker hue in the hig^ latitudes, as is shewn in 
the Laplander and Esquimaux. An alteration of complexion alao often 
follows a change in the habit of body, and thin people of a dark com- 
plexion appear to turn fairer on becoming more plump. Ptofessor Zim- 
merman supposes, that if a certain number of generations be requisite to 
change an European into anegro, a much greater number will be necesaaiy 
to change the AMcan into a white ; for he adds, a dark-coloured spot is 
easily produced upon the skin by burning, but a long time is required to 
efEiace it; and porous bodies receive a tinge more readily than they part 
with it. In order to know, he continues, how long a time and how many 
generations would be required to make a race of Senegal negroes aa white 
as the northern races of Europe, they ought to be placed not in Femmyi* 
vania, nor even in France, but in Denmark or in Sweden* There they 
should be exposed as much as possible to the open air, prevented from 
having any communication with whites, and be nourished with fbod 
adapted to such a northern climate. Were iMs done, the changea, be 
thinks, would certainly be brought about, though perhaps slowly. From 
this cause negroes carried firom their own hot country into other warn 
climates suffer no change. 

If^ as an intelligent writer observes, the human race be divided into 
ipecies merely firom their colour^ it must necessarily follow that, if the 
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negroes form a specifio class because they are black, those of an olive and 
tawny complezion must form another class, because they are not whitoi 
and ftom the same cause the Spaniards and Swedes would form two 
distinct species of men« 

Children of the same family in Europe very frequently are of different 
complexions, some bemg Mr and others brown ; the same variety occurs 
in Africa, independently of any admixture of white blood, and while 
some are of a jet black, others are sometunes only a dark brown. In 
a family of six persons, seen by Winterbottom, one-half were almost as 
light-coloured as Mulattos, while the other were jet black. The father of 
these people was of a deep black, but the mother was a mulatto. The off- 
apring of the darkest coloured African and frdrest European, successivdy 
intermarrying with Europeans, become white in the fourth generation; 
and in the West India islands they are allowed to enjoy the same privileges 
9B whites. The reverse takes place in intermarriages with blacks. The 
child of a European and African is called a ''mulatto;" the Europeu^ 
and mulatto produce a ''quadroon;" this last, with the European| 
produces the "mestee," which, in the succeeding generations, becomes 
white. The ofispiing of the black and mulatto is called a "sambo," 
which is the only gradation marked between them^ though there appears 
to be as much reason to distinguish a shade between the sambo and black 
as between the quadroon and white. A distinction of this kind is probably 
used by the Dutch, as Captain Stedman plaoes the "mongroo," as it is 
called, between the black and sambo. These gradations of colour are 
chiefly characterised by the hair, which retains more or less of its woolly 
nature, £>r some mulattos are nearly as fair as brown people in Europe; 
and it is well known that some of the mestees in the West Indies have as 
fine complexions as many even fair people in England, 

The very striking difference of colour between the African and European 
is merely superficial, and resides in a part so extr^nely delicate as to re- 
quire the skill of the anatomist to detect it. The skin, or that part which 
corresponds to the hide of animals, is covered by two thin membranes or 
skins ; the outermost is called the cutide, or scarf skin, which we dally 
see broken by accidents, raised by blisters, and renewed without any 
trouble; it is devoid of sensibility, and in the African, as weU as Euro* 
pean, is nearly colourless and transparent. Immediately below the 
cutide, or between it and the true skin, is a delicate membrane called 
the rea muco9umj in which the whole distinction of colour exists in the 
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European ; but it is white or brown, according to bis complexion : in Hhe 
AMcaiii it is of a firmer texture tban in £ur people. Wben this middle 
membrane is destroyed by extensiye wounds, bums, etc., it is neyer re- 
produced; and the cicatrix, or scar, remains white through life. It is 
worthy of observation, that negro children are also of a light colour, and 
preserve somewhat of a bluish tinge for several days after birth, or, as 
ligon expresses it, not unlike the eyes of a young kitling. The palms Cfi 
the hands imd soles of the feet are nearly as white as in Europeans, and 
continue so through life. 

Among what people or at what period of the world's history personal 

adornment became an institution is a question involved in the oompletest 

obscurity. Did it origioate in vanity, caprice, accident, necessity, or 

what ? Bid the custom whidi has at length become bone of humanity's 

bone, and flesh of its flesh, owe its birth to Fashion's most humble- 

servant flunkeyism F It is possible some renowned though rude and 

barbaric chief, in the pursuit of war or the chase, may have been gored 

by a homed beast, or have received firom a club or a stone-headed javelin 

a gash of a curious pattem across his visage, and which in healing left a 

cicatrice conspicuously red, or purple, or crimson. To show how they 

gloried in tiie scars of their lord, his household may have heroically 

resolved to bark their loyal countenances to the same figure ; and equally 

loyal and with an eye to ftitnre fSetvours, the chief men of the land may 

have followed suit — at least to tiie extent of a decent imitation of the 

pattem in coloured day. Perhaps — ^at least as regards fece painting, which 

in all probability was the precursor of tattooing — our savage forefathers 

found it convenient to give their bare hides a coating for the same reason 

that the bufBedo mixes for himself a huge bath of mud and rolling therein 

creeps out and stands in the sun till the pasty bakes, ferming a day 

coat invulnerable to bites and stings. More Hkely than all, the first 

human "decorator" was a woman ; perhaps a middle-aged and fading 

squaw — an andent savage of the Madam Rachael sort— who essayed to 

conceal the ravages of time by aid of a littie fSemcy mortar ; or perhaps 

again some blooming maiden, the pearl of the tribe, seeing how beantifhl 

were the flowers and how dazzling tiie crimson and orange plumage of 

birds, sought to add their beauties to her own. Perhaps it was among 

ourselves that painting and tattooing originated ; indeed the latter practice 

is not altogether extinct in England at the present day ; if any one doubts 

it let him take a trip to the nearest sea-p({rt, and it might be safely 
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wageied fiiat afc least one ''Jack Tar" out of ereory twenty could show 
some pretty epecimen of tattooing — an anchor, a ahip in fall sail, or a pair 
of turtle doves, or possibly all these and as many more fiantastio shapes as 
may find room ttom the wrists to the elbows ; — mysterious enough to the 
beholder, but significant to ''Jack" as is his birch-bark picture-book to 
the NorUi American Indian. 

The custom of tattooing is observed in a greater or less degree through- 
out Polynesia. l£r. Taylor, in his valuable work on New Zealand, 
Jdniifihes us with some curious particulars respecting tattooing as practised 
in that country but a very few years since. 

The grand ornament is the moko, or tattoo. All ranks w^re thus orafc- 
mented; tkpapaiea orplain &ce was a term of reproach* Some were more 
Ailly tattooed than others, but all wore more or less so. The grand chiefs 
bad their faa» and thighs entirely covered with this ornamental renting 




New Zealand Tattooed Head. 

ot the skin. The ladies had their lips and chins operated upon, with a 
little curl at the comer of the eye. Frequently their persons also were 
oovered with small strokes of tattooing; these might be called beauty- 
patches, such as the ladies used to wear on the facej made of a bit of 
conrt-plaister, and which were once thought omamentaL 

To aet off the vtoto to advantage, it was necessary to give up the beard, 
which was not considered in the light of an ornament. In former days a 
pair of mussel-shells were generally employed, but since their acquaintance 
with Europeans, a pair of large tweezers an inch and a-half wide, and 
tihree or four inches lojig, will generally be seen hanging firom the garment 
or neck, and whenever the gentleman can find no other employment he 
will occupy himself with them. Digitized by Google 
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Before the j we&t to flght, the jonth were accnstomed to mark their 
coimteiiaiice with charcoal in different lines, and their traditions state ib&t 
this was the beginning of the tattoo ; for their wars became so contmnon8» 
that to save the trouble of thus continually painting the face, they made 
the lines permanent by the moko* 

The substance generally used as colouring matter is the redoi of the 
kauri or rimu^ which when burnt is 'pounded and oonyerted to a fine 
powderi At Taupo, I went to see the place where this pigment was 
tnanufactored* A narrow pit was sunk at a little distance from a preci* 
pice, and firom the face of the cliff a passage was cut to the bottom of it| 
oyer the mouth of which pieces of wood containing the resin were bulmt, 
and the residuum &lling within was taken away by means of the passage. 

The Mf or instrament used, was a small chisel made of the bone of aa 
albatrosS) very narrow and sharp, which was driyen by means of a little 
mallet quite through the skin, and sometimes completely through the 
cheek as well, so that when the person undergoing the operation took his 
pipe, the smoke found its way out through the cuttings. The pain was 
excruciating, especially in the more tender parts, and caused dreadfid 
swellings. Only a small piece could be done at a time. The operator 
held in his hand a piece of muku (flax) dipped in the pigment, which he 
drew oyer the incision immediately it was made. The blood, which 
flowed freely from the wound, was constantly wiped away with a little 
bit of flax. The pattern was flrst drawn, either witii charcoal, or 
scratched in witii a sharp-pointed instrument. To tattoo a person frilly 
was therefore a work of time, and to attempt to do too much at once endan- 
gered the life. I remember a poor porangi, or insane person, who during 
the war was tattooed most unmercifully by some young scoundrels. The 
poor man^s wounds were so dreadfully inflamed that they occasioned his 
death. 

During the time that any oHe was being tattooed, all persons in the pa 
were tapu until the termination of the work, lest any eyil should befidl 
them. To haye flne tattooed faces was the great ambition of young men, 
both to render themselyes attractiye to the ladies and conspicuous in war; 
for, eyen if killed by the enemy, whilst the heads of the untattooed word 
treated with indignity and kicked on one side, those which were con« 
spicuous by their beautiful moko were carefolly cut off, stuck on the iunf^ 
turu (a pole with a cross on it), and then preseryed ; all which was higUy 
gratifying to the suryiyors and the spirits of their late possessors. 
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The person operated upon was stretched all his length on the ground, 
a2id to encourage him manfdlly to endure the para, songs were contmnally 
sang to him. The following is one which was used on such occasions : 

He who pays weU, let him be 

beaatiMly ornamented ; 
Bufc he who forgets the operator* 

let him be done carelenly. 
Be the linet wide apart 
hiki Tangaroa ! 
OhikiTangaroa! 
Strike that the chisel as it cuts 
along may sound. 
hiki Tangaroa ! 
Men do not know the sHQ of the 
operator in driying his somiding 
chisel along. 
OhikiTangaroa! 

This scmg was chieflj to remind the gentleman of the duty he owed to 
tlie operator, who not having any regular professional chai^;e8, chiefly 
depended on the liheraliiy of his patient, who was expected not only to 
fted him with the host, but to make him a very handsome present as well* 
And when the operator suspected that he should not be remembered, he 
firequendy became yery careless in his work, and rendered the person an 
object for life. Some of the mokos are very coarsely done, whilst others 
are finished with an artist's touch, by which we are able to judge of the 
way they have severally paid the owner of the *' sounding chiseL'' 

"Whilst the males had every part of the face tattooed, and the thighs as 
well, the females had chiefly the chin and lips, although occasionally they 
also had a few smaller marks on different parts of the body. There were 
regular rules for tattooing, and the artist always went systematically to 
work, beginning at one spot, and gradually proceeding to another, each 
particular part having its distinguishing name. 

Comiected witii tattooing is the art of embalming. This was done in 
m^etr that great warriors might show the heads of all the distinguished 
chiefe they killed. But this art was not employed for that purpose alone ; 
it enabled them to preserve the heads of those who were dear to them, and 
to keep these remembrances of beloved objects ever near. It was no 
tmoommon thing to embalm in this way the head of a beloved wife or 
ehild« I have seen several instances of this kind. 

To pfepaie them for drying was called fc^d^hi^ qit popo^ which 8ig« 
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oifies the taking out of the biain ; they were then subjected to lepeated 
steamiiigs in the oven. After each steaming the heads were oarefbllj 
wiped with flower's, and every portion of flesh and brain was lemoyed. 
A small thin manuka stick was thrust between the skin and bone of 
the nose to preserve its form. When this process was ended, they 
were dried in the sun, and afterwards exposed to the smoke of their 
houses. One of the first things, howevo*, was to extract the eyes, 
and flU the sockets with flax, and then sew the lids together. These 
heads, thus prepared, seemed to be exempt from the attack of insects, 
being thoroughly impregnated with pyroligneous acid. In former days 
the preparation of heads was very general; they were done for sale 
to the Europeans, and so great was the demand, that many a murderous 
attack has been made solely to obtain heads for the market, and those who 
were tlie most finely tattooed were chiefly sought for. How many of the 
sins of these savage islanders have been participated in by their European 
viBitoKs ! Tew are aware to what extent this abominlEtUe traffic has been 
carried, but it has now totally ceased. I have, however, been assured 
that not a few of the heads thus preserved were those of Europeans, and 
some of them of the very individuals who came to purchase such things 
for the European market. If the person to whom the h^ad had bek>nged 
was a relative or Mend, the operators had to remove to some distance from 
the pa, and neither they nor the relations were allowed to toudi any food 
until it was cured, for if the process were witnessed by the friends of the 
dead they >-ould be unable to repress their tears, and the head would 
be spoiled; but if it were only the head of an enemy, the operation was 
per&nned before all the people. 

These preserved heads of relatives were kept in baskets carefully made 
and scented with oil Whesi brought out to be cried over, they were 
omamented with feathers, and placed in some conspicuous place. 

Throughout Tigi genuine tattooing is only found on the women ; but 
not much of it is seen, as it is covered by the Uku. Toung wommi have 
barbed lines on tiieir hands and fingers ; and the middle-aged, patches of 
blue at tlie comers of the mouth. The custom of tattooing is said to be 
in conformity with the appointment of Kdengei, and its n^leet puniahed 
after death. The native name is qta^ and, as it is confined to wcmieii, m 
the operators are always of the same sex. An instrument oalled # 
''tooth," consisting of four or five bone teeth fixed to a light handle six 
inches long, is dipped in a pigment made of oharooal and oaadle^aiiit oil; 
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tbe pattern liaring been preTiously marked on the body, the lines are 
rendered permanent by the blackened comb, which is driven through the 
akin in the same manner as a fleanii thoogh with less yiolenoe. Months 
axe often ooenpied in the process, which is paiiifdl, and only submitted to 
tram, motiyes of pride and fear. Peasts are held also in connection with 
this. The oommand of the god affects but one part of the body, and the 
ftngers are only marked to excite the admiration of the chief, who sees 
them in the act of piesenting his food. The ^ts at the comers of the 
mouth notify, on some islands, that the woman has borne children, but 
oOeiier are for tbe coneealment of the wrinkles of age. 




Tattooed Chief 



Figians account humorously for the Tongan practice of tattooing being 
confined to the men instead of the women. They say that the Tongan 
who first reported the custom to his countrymen, being anxious to state 
it oorrectly, repeated, in a sing-song tone, as he went along, << Tattoo the 
women, but not the men; tattoo the women, but not the men." By ill* 
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luck he sfrack bis foot yiolentlj against a stomp in the path, and, in tiEie 
confusion which followed, leveraed the order of his message, singing, for 
the rest of his jonmej, *^ Tattoo the men, but not the women*'' And thus 
the Tongan chiefe heard tiie report; and thus it came to pass that tiie 
smart of the ^Vi tooth was inflicted on the Tongan men instead of their wiyeo. 
''The Tigrean ladies," obserres a well-known Abyssinian trareUer, 
« and some men, tattoo themselves ; though, as this mode of adorning 
the person is not common excepting among the inhabitants of tlie 
capital and persons who have passed some time there, I should judge 
it to be a fashion imported from the Amhanu The men seldom 
tattoo more than one ornament on the upper part of the arm near ihe 
shoulder, while the women coyer nearly the whole of their bodies with 
stars, lines, and crosses, ofken rather tasteftdly anranged. I may well say 
nearly the whole of their persons, for they mark the neck, shoulden, 
breasts, and arms down to the fingers, which are enriched with lines to 
imitate rings nearly to the nails. The feet, ankles^ and calves of the leg, 
are comilarly adorned, and even the gums are by some pricked entirely 
blue, while others have them striped alternately blue and tiie natural 
pink. To see some of their designs, one would give them credit for skill 
in the handling their pencil, but in &ct their system of drawing the pat- 
tern is purely mechanical. I had one arm adorned ; a rather blind old 
woman was the artist. Her implements consisted of a little pot of some 
sort of blacking, made, she told me, of charred herbs ; a large home-made 
iron pin, about one-fourth of an inch at the end of which was ground fine ; 
a bit or two of hollow cane, and a pile of straw — ^the two last-named items 
were her substitutes for pencils. Her circles were made by dipping the 
end of a piece of cane of the required size into the blacking, and making 
its impression on the skin, while an end of the straw bent to the prop^ 
length and likewise blackened, marked all the lines, squares, diamonds, 
etc., which were to be of equal length. Her design being thus completed, 
she worked away on it with her pin, which she dug in as feu* as tbe thin 
part would enter, keeping the supply of blacking sufficient, and going 
over the same ground repeatedly to ensure regularity and unity in the 
lines. With some persons the first effect of this tattooing is to produce a 
considerable amount of fever from the irritation caused by the punctures, 
especially so with the ladies, from the extent of sur&ce thus rendered sore. 
To allay this irritation they are generally obliged to remain for a few days 
in a case of vegetable matter which is plastered all over them. When the 
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operation is complete tlie marks are indelible ; nay more, the Abyssinians 
declare that they may be traced on the person's bones eren after death had 
baled them of their fleshy coyenng.'* 

The aborigmals of Australia haye a custom of ''adorning** the body 
by alittmg the fleshy parts loopwise and underlaying the semi-detatohed 
I>iece inth day, producing a sort of "ridge and ftirrow" pattern more 
cniions than pleasing. Mr. H. S. Melyillei while attached to Captain 
Bladtwood^B exploring expedition, made the aoquaintance of one of these 
deatrised gentry, named NeinmaL 

«Keinmal was a natire of Port Essington, and was taken on board the 
'Fly' on an ei pe rim ental tour. He adopted 'Jack's' costume and much 
of 'Jade's' manners, for it was ' Jack' who had most to do with Keinmal'a 
ciYilization. A great element in Neinmal's personal make-up were his 
eieatrioes being scored according to natiye custom horizontally across the 




NqizizdaI. 

body, much as a cook would serve a loin of pork— the operation, I am 
told, was perfonned by some sharp instrument ; but an oyster-shell some- 
times may supply the want of a better^the wound is then filled up with 
day, and the skin heaHng oyer forms raised ropy ridges, giving to the 
body much the resemblance of an old tree which has sufESered finmx the 
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mutilations of the schoolboy's knife at different stages of its growth. 
iNeinmal's trunk had much this aspect, and he was yery proud of the 
adornment, although it must have reminded him of tiie torture he had 
undergone (many die under it). When he was exhibited to some of the 
Torres Stndts natives they regarded him with veneration, their admira- 
tion being expressed by the most emphatic ' Whi-wawg ! * " 

Pace painting, although practised in several savage regions, nowhere 
finds such favour as among the Korth American Indians. Talk of the 
vanity of women, what does the reader think of a grown man, a brave and 
the father of a numerous family, spending ieveral Jumr$ before a bit of 
looking-glass daubing his face with as many of the colours of the rainbow 
as he can muster, and with such femtastie devices as are seldom seen out of 
a kaleidoscope ? 

A well-known Moravian missionary relates that on the occasion of his 
paying a visit to tiie tent of a chief with whom he was on Mendly terms, 
he found him plucking out the hairs of his beard, preparatory to painting 
his face for a ball tiiat was to take place the ensuing evening. Having 
finished his head-dress about an hour before sunset, the chief looked in at 
the abode of the worthy missionary, to show him the result of the day's 
labour. ** To my utter astonishment I saw three different paintuigs or 
figures on one and the same face. He had, by his great ingenuity and 
judgment in laying on and shading the different colours, made his nose 
appear, when we stood directly in front of him, as if it were very long 
and narrow, with a round knob at the end like the upper part of a pair of 
tongs. On one cheek there was a red round spot, about the size of an 
apple, and the otiier was done in the same manner with black. The eye- 
lids, both the upper and lower ones, were reversed in the colouring. 
When we viewed him in profile, on one side his nose represented the beak 
of an ea^e, with the bill rounded and brought to a point precisely as those 
birds have it, though the mouth was somewhat open. The eye was aston- 
ishingly well done, and tiie head upon tiie whole appeared tolerably well, 
showing a great deal of fierceness. When we turned round to the other 
side, the same nose now resembled the snout of a pike, with tiie mouth so 
open that tiie teeth could be seen. He seemed much pleased with hiB 
execution, and, having his lookiog-g^lass with him, he contemplated him- 
self with great pride and exultation. He asked me how I liked it? I 
answered that if he had done the work on a piece of board, bark, or any- 
thing else, I ahonld like it very well| and should often look at ii^ but Ihat 
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I wOTild ra&er see his natural face than so disgaised that I hardly knew 
him. I think he was a little huffed at my reply, for curtly ehserving 
that if I didn't know him it was not worth while to stay any longer, he 
took his departure rather hniriedly/' 

" I have seen some dandies in my life," writes Mr. Murray, — " English, 
Scotch, Prench, Oerman, aye, and American dandies, too; hut none of 
them can compare with the yanity or cozcomhry of the Pawnee dandy. 
Lest any of the gentry claiming this distinction, and helonging to the 
above-mentioned nations, should doubt or feel aggrieved at this asserti<m, 
I will faithftdly narrate what passed constantly before my eyes in our 
own tent, namely, the manner in which S4-nf-ts&-rish's son passed the 
days on which there was no buffiEdo hunt. 

'^ He began his toilet about eight in the morning by greasing and smooth- 
ing his whole person with fat, which he rubbed afterwards perfectly dry, 
only leaving the skin deek and glossy, then he painted his face vermilion, 
with a stripe of red also along the centre of tiie crown of the head ; he 
then proceeded to his eotfiurey which received great attention, altiioug^ 
the quantum of hair demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as the 
head was shaved dose, except one tuft at the top, from which bung two 
plaited tresses. (Why must I call them pig-tails?) He then filled his 
ears — ^wbich were bored in two or three places — ^witii rings and wampum, 
and hung seveial strings of beads round his neck, then sometimes painting 
fltiipes of vermilion and ydlow upon his breast and shoulders, and placing 
armlets above his elbows, and rings upon his fingers, he proceeded to 
adcm the nether man wit& a pair of mocassins, some scarlet doth leggings 
fissteaaed to his waist-belt, and bound round below the knee with garters 
of beads four inches broad. Being so fistr prepared, he drew out his mirror 
fitted into a small wooden frame (which he always, whether hunting or 
at home, carried about his person), and commenced a course of self-exami- 
nstiouy sudi as &e severest disdple of Watts, Mason, or any other reli- 
gious moralist never equalled. I have repeatedly seen him sit for above 
an hour at a time examining his hce in every possible position and ex- 
pression, now frowning like Homer's Jove before a thunder-storm, now 
like the same god described by Milton smiling with superior love, now 
slightly varying the streaks of paint upon his cheeks and forehead, and 
then pushing or pulling each particular hair of his eyebrows into its most 
becoming place. Gould the youth have seen anything in that mirror half 
80 dangerous as the features which the glassy wave gave back to the gaee 
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of the' fond NardssiiB, I mig^t haye feared for his life or reason ; lyiit» 
fortunately for these, they had only to contend with a low receding fore- 
head, a nose somewhat sinuous, a pair of small sharp eyes, with hi^ 
cheek bones and a broad mouth, well furnished with a set of teeth, which 
had, at least, the merit of demolishing speedily eyerything, animal or 
yegetable, that came within their range, 

'< His toilet thus arranged to his satisfiEu^tion, one of the women or childien 
led his bufialo-horse before the tent, and he proceeded to deck his steed 
by painting his forehead, neck, and shoulders with stripes of yennilioii, 
and sometimes twisted a few feathers into his tail. He then put into his 
XDOuth an old-fBishioned bridle, bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from 
the bit of which hung six or ^ight steel chains about nine inches hmg, 
while some small bells attached to the reins contributed to render the 
moyements of the steed pleasantly musical" 

It is satisfactory to learn, howeyer, that face paintmg among the 
American Indians is not inyariably weakness and Myolity. That aach 
is not the case, at least among the Sioux, we haye the yaluable eyidenoe 
of Mr. Kohl:— 

^'Daily, when I had the opportunity, I drew the pattern their fi^es 
displayed, and at length obtained a collection, whose yariety eyen asto- 
nished myself. The strange combinations produced in the kaleidosoope 
may be termed weak when compared to what an Indian's imagination 
produces on his forehead, nose, and cheek. I will try to giye some 
account of them as far as words will reach. Two things struck me moat 
in their arrangement of colour. Pirst, the fact that they did not tronble 
themselyes at all about the natural diyisions of the face ; and, secondly^ 
the extraordinary mixture of the graceful and the grotesque. At times, 
it is true, they did obserye those natural diyisions produced by noee, eyes, 
mouth, etc. The eyes were surrounded with regular coloured circles, 
yellow or black stripes issued harmoniously and equidistant from the 
niouth; oyer the cheeks ran a semicircle of green dots, the ears forming 
the centre. At times, too, the forehead was trayersed by lines running 
parallel to the natural contour of that feature; this always looked acnne- 
what human, so to speak, because the fundamental character of the ftoe 
was unaltered; usually, howeyer, these regular patterns do not suit the 
taste of the Indians. They like contrasts, and frequently diyide the face 
into two halyes, which undergo different treatment; one will be daric — 
say black or blue— but the other quite light yellowi bright red, or white ; 
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one will be crossed by thick lines made by the forefingers, while the other 
is arabesqae, witli extremely fine lines, produced by the aid of a brash. 

** This division is produced in two different ways. The line of demarca- 
tion sometimeB mns down the nose, so that the right cheek and side are 
buried in ^oom, while the left looks like a flower-bed in the sunshine. 
At times, though, they draw the line across the nose, so that the eyes 
glisten out of the dark colour, while all beneath the nose is bright and 
lustrous. It seems as if they wished to represent on their faces the diffe- 
rent x^uuies of the moon. I firequently inquired whether there was any 
Bignificaaoe in these yarious patterns, but was assured it was a mere 
matter of taste. They were simple arabesques, like their squaws work on 
Hie mocassins, girdles, tobacco pouches, etc. 

'^ Still, there is a certain symbolism in the use of the colours. Thus, red 
generally typifies joy and festivity ; and black, mourning. When any 
very melancholy death takes place, they rub a handful of charcoal over 
the entire face. If the deceased is only a distant relative, a mere trellis- 
w<nk of black lines is painted on the face ; they have also a half-mourn- 
ing, and only paint half the face black. Bed is not only their joy, but 
also their fisivouiite colour. They generally cover their face with a coating 
of bright red, on which the other colours are laid; for this purpose they 
employ vermilion, which comes from China, and is brought them by the 
Indian traders. However, this red is by no means (^ rtyutfur. Frequently 
the ground colour is a bright yellow, for which they employ chrome- 
ydlow, obtained firom the trader. 

** They are also very partial to Prussian blue, and employ this colour not 
only on their faces but as a type of peace on their pipes ; and as the hue 
Off the sky, on their graves. It is a very curious fact, by the way, that 
hardly any Indians can distinguish blue from green. I have seen the sky 
which they represent on their graves by a round arch, as frequently of 
one colour as the other. In the Sioux language toya signifies both green 
and blue ; and a much-travelled Jesuit father told me that among many 
Indian tribes the same confusion prevails. I have also been told that 
tribes have their favourite colours, and I am inclined to believe it, al- 
tiumgh I was not able to recognise any such rule. Generally all Indians 
seem to hold their own native copper skin in special affection, and heighten 
it with vermilion when it does not seem to them sufficiently red. 

** 1 discovered during a journey I took among the Sioux, that there is a 
oertain national style in this bioe painting. They were talking of a poor 
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Indian who had gone mad, and when I asked some of his comttrpnen present 
in what way he displayed his insanity, they said, * Oh, he dresses himflatt 
up so funnily with feathers and shells ; he paints his tBLoe so comically 
that it is enough to make one die of laughing.' This was said to me by 
persons so overladen with feathers, shells, green and Termilion, Prossini 
blue, and chrome-yellow, Ihat I could hardly r^irain from smiling. Still, 
I drew the conclusion from it that there must be something oomrentioDal 
and typical in their yariegated style which might be easily infringed.'* 

The various savage methods of wearing the hair is hig^y curious and 
interesting. The missionary, Thcmias WiUiams, relates that most of the 
Eigian chiefiB have a hairdresser, to whose care his master's head is in- 
trusted, often demanding daily attention, said at certain stages of progress 
requiring several hours' labour each day. During all this time the openi- 
tor's hands are iahu frt>m touching his food, but not from working in Us 
garden. The hair is strong, and often quite wiry, and so dressed that it 
will retain the position in which it is placed even when projecting from iiie 
head to a distance of ^ <»: eight inches. One strange, on seeing their 
perfonnance in this department, exclaims, '' What astonishing wigs ! " aao* 
ther, ** Surely the beau ideal of hair-dressing must reside in Figil" a third, 
<* Their heads surpass imagination I" Ko wonder^ then, that they deljr 
description. If in anything the natives have a daim to originality and 
versatility of genius it is in hair-dressing. Whatever may be said about the 
appearance being unnatural, the best coiffures have a surprising and ahnost 
geometrical accuracy of outline, combined with a round softness of sui&ce 
and uniformity of dye which display extraordinary care, and merit some 
praise. They seem. to be carved out of some solid substance, and are 
variously coloured. Jet black, blue black, ashy white, and several shades 
of red prevail. Among youi^ people bright red and flaxeti aie in &vQfar. 
Sometimes two or more colours meet on the same head. Some heads 
are finished both as to style and colour nearly like an English counsellor's 
wig. In some the head is a spherical mass of jet black hair, with a white 
roU in front as broad as the hand, or in lieu of this a white oblong oocapes 
the length of the forehead, the black passing down on either side. In 
each case the black projects farther than the white hair. Some heads 
have all the ornamentation behind, consisting of a crowd of twisted cords 
ending in tassels. In otheis, the cor Js give place to a large red roll, or a 
sandy projection falling on tho neck. On one head all the hair is of a 
uniform height, but one-third in front is ashy or sandy and the rest black, 
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a ahaiply defined separatiosi dividing the two colours. Kot a few are so 
ingeniously grotesque as to appear as if done purposely to excite laughter. 
One has a large knot of fiery hair on his crown, all the rest of the head 
being bald. Another has most of his hair cut away, leaving three or 
four rows of small clusters, as if his head were planted with small paint 
bnuhes. A third has his head bare, except where a large patch projects 
over each temple. One, two, or three oords of twisted hair often ML from 
the right temple a foot or eighteen inches long. Some men wear a num- 
ber of these braids, so as to form a curtain at the back of the neck reaching 
from one ear to the other. A mode that requires great care has the hair 
wrought into distinct locks radiating from the head. Each lock is a per* 
feet cone about seven inches long, having the base outwards, so that the 
soj&ce of the hair is marked out into a great number of small circles, the 
ends beiag turned in in each lock towards the centre of the cone. In 
another kindred style the locks are pyramidal, the sides and angles of each 
being as regular as though fonned of wood. All round the head they 
look like square black blocks, the upper tier projecting horizontally from 
the erown, and a flat space being left at the top of the head. When the 
hair, however, is not more than four inches long this flat does not exist, 
but the flurfinoe consiBts of a regular succession of squares or circles. The 




Ttorre« Straits NatoriX Head Drcaa and Papuan Wig. 

violent motions of the dance do not disturb these elaborate preparations, 
but great care is taken to preserve them from the effects of the dew or rain. 

U 
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Married women often wear their hair in the same style as the men, bat 
not projecting to quite the same extent. A large woollen mop of aieddi^ 
hue &lling over the eyes, will represent the hair as worn by the younger 
women* 

Mr. Williams relates that he has often girted Figian heads which 
were three feet ten indies, and one nearly five feet, in circnmfoence. 
A coating of jet-black powder is considered superlatiYely ornamental, 
but its use is forbidden to the women, who, however, in common with 
the men, paint themselves with vennilion, apjdied in spots, stripes, 
and patches. White and pink armlets, and others made of a blade 
wiry root, or white cowries, ivory and shell finger-rings, knee and 
ankle-bands with a rose-shaped knot, are much worn. Ivory, tortoiae- 
flhell, dogs' teeth, bats' jaws, snake vertebr®, native beads ground out 
' of shells, and foreign beads of glass are formed into necklaces, the latter 
being generally braided into neat baxids. Breast ornaments are peaii 
shells, as large as a dessert plate, plain, or edged with irory, orange, 
and white cowries, and crescents or drdes formed by a boar's tusL 
Chiefs and priests sometimes wear across the forehead firontlets of small 
scarlet feathers fixed on palm leaf, while a long black comb or tortoise- 
shdl hair-pin, aliat scratcher, projects several inches beyond the tig^t 
temple. Ear ornaments are used by both sexes, not pendent, but passing 
through the lobe of the ear, and varying in size from tiie thickness of the 
finger to that of the wrist Some insert a white cowry, and a few have 
the opening so distended as to admit a ring ten inches in circumference. 

Turning to Abyssinia we find that in general neither sex wear any 
covering on the head, prefeiring to tress and butter that with whidi 
nature has provided them. The hair of tiie Abyssinians is admirably 
adapted for this purpose, being neither short and crisp like a negro's, nor 
yet of the soft elasticity of a European's, but between the two — suffi- 
ciently long to tress weU, and even often to hang luxuriantly over the 
shoulders, but at the same time sufficiently woolly to prevent its being 
liable to come out of plait as soon as it is done, which ours always does. 
*' I had the greatest bother in the world with mine," says Mr. Parkyns ; 
''in the first place it required twice as much pulling as anybody else's, 
otherwise it would not have remained a moment in its place, and then it 
had to be tied at the ends, and stuck with a fixature of boiled cotton-seeds, 
and after all it never lasted in plait more than a week. 

** The operation of trcssing is a very tedious one, usually oooiq>ying an 
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hour or two per bead; therefore, of course it is repeated as seldom as pos- 
sible — hj some great dandies once a fortnight ; by others once a month, 
or even less frequently. In the interim, large supplies of fresh butter are 
employed when obtainable, in order to prevent tiie chance of a settlement 
of vermin ; and a piece of stick like a skewer is used for scratching. 

" The hair is gathered in plaits close ovw the whole surface of tiie head, 
the lines running fore and aft, and the ends hanging down in ringlets over 
the neck. In both sexes the patterns chosen are various. Some will have 
only five or seven plaits, while others wiU prefer as many as thirty or more. 
Some again have tiie whole of the head tressed backwards ; otiiers wear 
the front part plaited towards the sides, with the ends hanging over the 
temples. Formerly young soldiers were not allowed to tress their hair 
until they had killed a man, wh^i they shaved the whole of the head, 
leaving only a single plait. AiK>ther was added for each man killed, till 
they had reached the fifth, when they were privileged to wear a whole 
bead of hair, l^ow-a-days, excepting in some of the remote Qalla dis- 
tricts, the number of tresses depends on the age of the wearer rather than 
on his prowess. Youths and young women usually shave the crown like 
a priest, while mothers and full-grown men tress the whole. Some ladies 
have their butter daubed on nicely, and then some scent, but the great go 
among the dandies is to appear in the morning with a huge pat of butter 
(about two oxmces) placed on the top of the head, which, as it gradually 
melts in the sun, runs over the hair, down the neck, over the forehead, 
and often into the eyes, thereby causing much smarting. 

Tou can't offend an African by telling him that he squints or that his 
mouth is awxy ; he will receive the information in the best humour and as 
indifferently as though — ^which after all is the fact — it were no affair 
of his. 

"They came frequently," says Dr. Livingstone, "and asked for the 
looking-glass, and the remarks they made — ^while I was engaged in read- 
ing, and apparently not attending to t^em — on first seeing themselves 
therein were amusingly ridiculous: *Is that me?* * "What a big mouth 
I have!' 'My ears are as big as pumpkin leaves!' 'I have no chin 
at all!' Or, * I would have been pretty, but am spoiled by these high 
cheek-bones!' 'See how my head shoots up in the middle!' laughing 
vociferously all the time at their own jokes. They readily perceive any 
defect in each other, and give nicknames accordingly. One man came 
alone to have a quiet gaze at his own features once, when he thought I 
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was asleep ; after twistdng his mouth about in Tarious directionsi be 
remarked to himself, 'People say I am ugly, and how very ugly I wm 
indeed.'" 




Londa Ladj. 

To return, however, to the subject of AMoan hair dressing, we itfer 
once more to Dr. Liyingstone : 

'' The men of a Tillage came to our encampment, and, as they followed 
the Bushukulompo mode of dressing their hair, we had an opportunity of 
examining it for the first time. A cirde of hair at the top of the head^ 
eight inches or more in diameter, is woren into a cone eight or ten inches 
hig^ with an obtuse apex bent in some cases a little forward, giving it 
somewhat the appearance of a helmet. Some have only a cone four or five 
inches in diameter at the base. It is said that the hair of animals ia 
added ; but the sides of the cone are woven something like basket-work. 
The headman of this village, instead of having his broug|it to a point, had 
it prolonged into a wand which extended a full yard firom the crown of 
his head. The hair on the forehead, above the ears, and behind, is all 
shaven off, so tiiey appear somewhat as if a cap of liberty were cocked 
upon the top of the head. After the weaving is performed it ia said to be 
painfdl, as the scalp is drawn tightly up, but tiiey become used to it. 
Monze informed me that all his people were formerly ornamented in tiiia 
way, but he discouraged it. I wished him to discourage the practice oi 
knocking out the teeth too, but he smiled, as if in that case the fiGuQdoa 
would be too strong for him, as it was for Sebituane." 

In a former part of this book reference is made to the religious cere- 
mony of Kebarrah, practised among the aborigines of Australia, and whiok 
mainly consists of knocking out the front teeth ; the same practice, thou^ 
imaccompanied by any religious ceremony, prevails among certain savage 
tribes of Southern AMca. ''All the Batoka tribes follow the odious 
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enttom. This is done by%oth sexes, and thou^ the under teeth, 
being relieved from the attrition of the upper, grow long and some- 
what bent out, and thereby cause the under lip to protrude in a most 
wisightly way, no young woman thinks heraelf accomplished until 
•he has got rid of the upper incisors. This custom gives all the Batoka 
an uncouth old-man-like appearance. They aie so attached to the 




BtiBhQ)raloini>o Hairdreasing. 

pnetioe that even Sebitnane was unable to eradicate it. He issued 
ordera that none of the children living under him should be subjected to 
the custom by their parents, and disobedience to his mandates was usually 
pmnished with severity; but, notwithstanding this, the children would 
appear in the streets without their incisors, and no one would confess to 
the deed. When questioned respecting the origin of this practice, the 
Batoka reply that their object is to be like oxen; and those who retain 
their teeth they consider to resemble zebras. Whether this is the true 
reason or not it is difficult to say, but it is noticeable that the veneration 
for oxen which prevails in «iany Mbes shoold here be associated with 
hatred of the zebia, as fBHong tM Bakwains ; that this operation is per- 
formed at the same sye IM circii&ciBion la in other tribes, and that here 
that ceremony is mukaowsu Tkt custom is so universal, that a person 
who has his teeth is cwpuMtawJ ugly, and occasionally when the Batoka 
boiTOwed my looking-flass the dtqtaraging remark would he made respect- 
ing boys or giris who still retained tbeir teetiii, ^Look at their great 
teeth!' Some of the Hakololo give a more facetious explanation of the 
custoQL They say that the wife of a chie^ having in a quarrel bitteil her 
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husband's hand, he in revenge ordered her front teeth to be knocked oat, 
and all the men in the tribe followed his example ; but this does nol 
explain why they afterwards knocked out their own." 

Once more a savage mode of dressing the hair — ^the Malag&seys — and 
then '^no more on that head." ^< Their hair," says Madam Fffiefer, ^'is 
coal blacky as woolly as the negro's, and much coarser and longer, some* 
times attaining a length of two feet. When this hair is worn in aU 
its native luxuriance, it has a horribly disfiguring effect. The taoe 
seems quite lost in a virgin forest of thick frizzled hair, standing out in 
all directions. Fortunately, few wear it in this way. The men often 
have their hair cut off quite short at the back of the head, and leave only 
a length of six or eight inches in front, which looks comical enough, as 
the hair stands upright, and forms a woolly topknot, but it is not so bad 
as the virgm forest The women, and some of the men too, who are 
exceedingly proud of their hirsute ornaments, and cannot make up their 
minds to shorten tiiem, plait tiiem into a number of little tails. Some let 
these tails hang all about their heads, while others unite them into bands 
or bunches, so as to cover the whole head. This kind of head-dress takes 
a good deal of time in preparing, particularly in tiie cases of the richer 
Malagaseys, who have their hair plaited into an infinite number of these 
little tails. On the head of one of these native beauties I counted above 
sixty plaits. The good lady's slaves must have had a good day's work in 
bringing tiiem to the right pitch of perfection. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that such a head-dress does not require renewing continually^ 
but will remain in all its pristine loveliness for several days. 




New GoiiiM SkjU. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Domestte Bfe of Qflbbewaj women— Flgbai women and Fifian hogt-DeUgbts of MonDonism— 
Fire ■trtngt to her "beau"-- Seyage motben-in-law— Fate of Figian baebelora— Tba dryiof of 
Tears— A flirage maniage feast— A Bojal weddhig^Manlage of King Flnow's daughter— 
A scramble fbr baked poric— Goneemfaig loTS-letter-writing— A Sayage monarcb's first writiiig 
lesion ■ **Tarky Wnd of an eye"- A eannibal wedding— Borrowing tbe tronsers— A wedding 
ling for tbe wrist. 

lYINQ faithftilly acoompaziied our Savage tiins far, — ^haying 
nursed him, and rocked him in all sorts of queer cradles, 
and fonnd him fantastic plajrthings to keep him in good 
temper, and called in the medicine-man and the gree-gree, 
and Sikiddy, to cure him when he was sick ; having set him on his little 
legs and taken him to school, and seen him switched and scored with 
green withes, and hnng up by skewers, and with his hands plunged into 
scorpions' nests, and with his fix>nt teeth knocked out, and all to show 
what a stont-hearted little man he was, and how fit to claim the title 
of "perfect Savage ;" having known him as a frolicsome youth, tall and 
dean of limb, tiie neatest of dancers, the boldest of wrestlers and surf 
swimmers, the swiftest of runners, the most inveterate of smokers, and 
outrageous of yam spinners ; having observed him at his toilet, and 
learnt how he paints himself, and oils himseK, and daubs himself with 
day, and slits his ears, and his nose, and his lips, and traces gorgeous and 
enduring patterns on his dusky skin by aid of mallet and spikes, and 
eoloured pigments, — Shaving done all this, we come to a most momentous 
epoch of his existence — ^his Courtship and Marriage. 

Truth forces us to the unpleasant confession that, as a married man, 
tbe Savage does not cut a highly creditable figure. His notions of the 
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rights of women are limited. She is worked like a horse, and treated 
worse tiian a dog. To show how tudversal is this ill-treatment of women 
throughout all savage lands, it may he worth while to take the evidence 
of a few credible eye-witnesses. 

Writing concerning the Ojibbeway Indians, says tiie Bev. Peter Jones, 
who, he it borne in mind, is himself an Ojibbeway, and should therefore 
know what he is writing about : — ** In accordance with the custom of all 
Pagan nations, the Indian men look upon their women as an inferior raoe 
of beings, created for their use and canvenienoe. They, therefore, treat 
them as menials, and 7jnpose on tiiem all the drudgeries of a savage life, 
such as making the wigwam, providing fuel, planting and hoeing the 
Indian com or maize, fetching the venison and bear's meat from the woods 
where the man shot it : in short, all the hard work &lls upon the women, 
80 that it may truly be said of them, that tiiey are the slaves of their 
husbands. In the wigwam the men occupy the best places, Ijtoving such 
parts as are most exposed to the inclemency of the weather to tiiie poor 
women. In regard to their food, the women eat the coarsest parts of the 
meat, or what the men leave. When travelling tiie men always walk on 
before. It would be considered great presumption for the wife to walk 
by the side of her husband ; she therefore keeps at a respectful distance. 
I have often seen the husband start with nothing but his gon or bow and 
arrows, while tiie poor wife, at some distance behind, would be se^i bend- 
ing under the weight of all their goods, often with a child packed in the 
midst of materials for building the wigwam. These burdens they cany 
about with them in all their journeying, which soon makes them decrepid. 
The men have an idea that it is unmanly and disgraceful for them to be 
seen doing anything which they imagine belongs to the women's depart- 
ment. I have scarcely ever seen anything like social intercourse between 
husband and wife, and it is remarkable that the wimien say very litde in 
the presence of the men." 

Murray, in his " Travels in North America," follows suit, and tima 
sunmiarizes the daily life of a '' squaw." 

" She rises an hour before daylight, packs up the dried meat, th* com, 
and other bales, strikes the tent, loads and saddles all the horses and 
mules, and at dawn the march commences. Thej generally go £n» 
twelve to fifteen miles before their mid-day halt ; the husband xidea ; some 
animals are loaded, many run loose ; she travels on foot, carrying on her 
back either a child or a package of cooiidfirabls iixe, in one hand a knadk 
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or a can of water^ wit& the other leading one or two pack-horses. On 
aiiiTing at the camping place, she nnpacks the animals, and proceeds to 
pitch the tent or lodge, as before described. But in order to appreciate 
the extreme labour of this apparently simple operation, it must be borne 
in mind that she has to force eight or ten poles sharpened at the point 
into ground baked nearly as hard as bricks by a vertical sun, and that they 
fequire to be driven at least six inches deep by the mere strength of her 
arms, as she is not assisted by the nse of any iron-pointed instrument, 
or any mallet. As soon as tiie tent is pitched and arranged, she goes in 
Bcarcb of wood and water, — ^water is generally within half-a-mile of the 
camping-place selected, but wood I can positively affirm, from my own 
observation, she frequently has to seek and carry on her back three or 
four miles. 

'' From mingled commiseration and curiosity I have once or twice raised 
the wood bundles tiius brought in, and am afraid to hazard a conjecture 
of their weight, but I feel confident tiiat any London porter would charge 
high for an extra load if he was desired to carry one of them half-a-mile. 
She then proceeds to light the fire, cut up the meat and pound the com, 
for which latter purpose she is obliged to use a heavy dub, round at the 
extremity, and a mortar hollowed by herself frx>m the trunk of a walnut 
tree. As soon as the meal is finished, she has to strike the tent, reload the 
horses, and the whole faregoing work %$ to h$ repeated^ except that the 
afternoon journey is generally no more than eight miles. 

<< This is the ordinary routine of a travelling day, but on the day of a 
hunt and on its successor her labour varies in kind, not much in degree, 
as besides bringing wood and water, cooking, etc., she haa to cut up all 
the meat into thin flakes or layers, to be dried in the sun, dress the skina 
and robes, to make the mocassins, leggings, and in short whatever chthing 
is wanted by any part of the family. To perform this incredible labour 
there were only three women in our lodge, and I never saw any of the 
three either grumble or rest a moment, although plagued with the 
additional care and ceaseless crying of two ill-conditioned brats. Lest 
it may be supposed that in the permanent or winter lodge, they enjoy 
more rest, it is as well to mention that in addition to their domestic 
duties the whole of the agricultuial labour in their coarse system oi raising 
maixe &lls to their share." 

Prom North America to Australia. There, says Mr. Angas, one of 
the surest marks of the low position of the Australian savage in the scale 
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of the human species is tiie treatment of their women. The men walk along 
with a proud and majestic air, while behind them, crouching like sUTea 
and bearing heavy burdens on their backs, with their little ones astride 
on their shoulders, come the despised and degraded women. Thej are 
the drudges in all heavy work, and after their lords have finished the 
repast which the women have prepared for them, these despised creatures 
contentedly sit at a distance and gather up the bones and fragments whudi 
the men throw to them across their shoulders, just as we should throw 
meat to a dog. 

In man-eating Figi, women, as a rule, are regarded as mere artidea o£ 
luxury and convenience — ^pretty much as we are accustomed to regard 
carpets, dinner services, and such like household gear. Indeed the Figian 
displays the quality of his taste in his matrimonial selections as do we in 
our choosings at the china shop or the draper's; the 'flighty and spend- 
thrift savage preferring beauty before all other qualities, and the steady* 
going staid Figian, declaring for ''colour, pattern," and durability. 
« My wife is not pretty," a Figian will exdaim with pride, '' but she is 
as tough as tortoise-shell." The low estimate in which Figian wemen 
are held may be judged from the following fact narrated by one of our 
missionaries, '' A chief of Viti Levee was very desirous to have a musket, 
which an American captain had shown him. The price of the coveted 
piece was two hogs ; the chief had only one, but he sent on board with 
it a young woman as an equivalent." 

It is almost needless after this example of the condition of Figian 
woman-hood, to mention that courtship is a pastime seldom indulged 
in. Where polygamy reigns, courtship, as we accept the term, must be 
altogether out of the question, for the man already possessed of four 
wives who makes up to a fift;h and declares that his heart is wholly her% 
in the same breath declares himself a remorseless ruffian and a traitor to 
his existing spouses. Not that such trifling considerations would stand 
in the way of a Figian ; if he fancies another wife, he coolly brings her 
home and leaves her to settle down as best she may among the tennagant 
crew, into whose society she is cast. Writing on the subject, the mis- 
sionary Thomas Williams says, '< The herd of women brought together 
by polygamy \mder the will of one man, are robbcJ of the domestic 
pleasures springing from reciprocated affection, and are thus led literally 
to * bite and devour ' each other. The testimony of a woman who lived 
two years in my family, after having been one among several of a ohieTs 
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-wmsy 18 that they know nothing of comfort; contentionB among them 
are endless, the bitterest hatred common, and mutual cursing and re- 
elimination, of daily oocurrence. When their quarters become untenable, 
they generally run* Indeed^ I was told by a chiefs lady that it was a 
settled point that an offensiye under-wife must be made to fly by abundant 
soolding and abuse* When a woman happens to be imder the displeasure 
of her master as well as that of liis lady-wives, they irritate the chief 
by detailing her misdemeanour until permission is gained to punish the 
delinquent, when the women of the house-^high and low — ^fall upon her, 
cuffing) kicking, scratching, and even trampling on the poor creature so 
unmercifiilly as to leaTC her half dead." 

There is no rule without an exception, it is said, and as in the matter of 
woman's treatment the axiom holds good, it is a duty as well as a pleasure 
to record it. Strangely enough too, the exception is to be met in Southern 
Afiica, one of the very last places one would haye guessed. Nevertheless 
we have Dr. Livingstone's word for it, so it is true. ** The Makololo 
women work but little. Indeed the fJEmnlies of that nation are spread 
oyer the country, one or two only in each village as the lords of the 
land. They all have lordship over great numbers of subjected tribes 
who pass by the general name Makalaka, and who are forced to render 
certain services, and to aid in tilling the soil, but each has his own land 
under cultivation and otherwise lives nearly independent* They are 
proud to be called Makololo, but the other term is often used in reproach 
as betokening inferiority. This species of servitude may be termed serfdom, 
as it has to be rendered in consequence of subjection by force of arms, but 
it is necessarily very mild. It is so easy for any one who is unkindly 
treated to make his escape to other tribes, that the Makololo are com- 
pelled to treat them to a great extent rather as children than slaves. 
Some masters who fail from defect of temper or dispositions to secure the 
affidctions of the conquered people, frequently find themselves left without 
a single servant, in consequence of the absence and impossibility of 
enforcing a fugitive slave-law, and the readiness with which those who 
are themselves subjected, assist the fugitives across the rivers in canoes. 
The Makololo ladies are liberal in their presents of milk and other food, 
and seldom require to labour except in the way of beautifying their own 
huts and court yards. They drink large quantities of boyalva oalo, the 
buza of the Arabs, which being made of the grain called holous sorghum 
Of durasaifi, in a minute state of subdivision is yezy nutiitiouS| and gives 
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that pliunpness of form which is considered beautifbl. They disliks 
being seen at their potations by persons of the opposite sex. Hiey cut 
their wodly hair qnite short and delight in having the whole pencm 
shining with bntter. Their dress is a kilt reaching to tlie knees, its 
material is ox hide made as soft as doth. It is not nngraoeM. A soft 
skin mantle is thrown across the shoulders when the lady is nnemployed, 
but when engaged in any sort of labonr, she throws this aside and works 
in the kilt alone. The ornaments most coyeted are large brass anklets as 
thick as the little finger, and armlets of both brass and ivory, the latter 
often an inch broad. The rings are so heavy that the ankles are often 
blistered by the weight pressing down, but it is the &shion, and is bonw 
as magnanimously as tig^ lacing and tig^t shoes among ourselves. 
Strings of beads are hung around the neck, and the &shionable ooloiin 
being lig^t-green and pink, a trader oould get almost anything he choee 
for beads of these colours. 

"A maidservant of the chief, Sekeletu, pronounced by the Makololo to be 
good-looking, was sought in maniage by five young men. «8ekeletu happen- 
ing to be at my waggon, when one of these preferred his suit, very cooQ j 
ordered all five to stand in a row before the young woman that she mig^t 
make her choice. Two refused to stand, apparently because they could 
not brook the idea of a repulse, although willing enough to take her if 
Sekeletu had acceded to their petition without reference to heat wilL 
Three dandified fellows stood forth and she unhesitatingiy decided on 
taking one who was really the best looking. It was amusing to see the 
mortification exhibited on the black fiices of the unsucoessM candidate^ 
while the spectators greeted them with a hearty laugh." 

According to the same authority, the ladies of certain par^ of Southsn 
Afiica are as supreme as among us, even to the extent of tyrannical 
mothers-in-law. 

** The person whom Nyakoba appointed to be our guide having informed 
us of the decision, came and bargained that his services should be re* 
warded with a hoe. I had no objection to give it, and showed him the 
article : he was delighted with it^ and went off to show it to his wift. 
He soon afterwards returned, and said that though he was perfectly wil- 
ling to go, his wife would not let him. I said, 'Then bring back the 
hoe;' but he replied, 'I want it' 'Well, go with us, and you shall lutve- 
it.' * But my wife won't let me.' I remariced to the men, * Did you ever 
hear such a fooL' They answered, *0h! that is the enstom of these* 
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partB; fhe wives are tiie masters.' And Sekeletu informed me that he 
had gone to this man's honse and heard him saying to his wife, ' Do you 
think I would ever leave yon V then taming to Sekeletu, he asked, ' Do 
you think I would leave this pretty woman. Is she not pretty? Sekeletu 
had heen making iuquiries among the people, and had found that the 
women indeed possessed a great deal of influence. We questioned the 
guide whom we finally got from Nyakoba, — an intelligent young man, 
who had much of the Arab features, — and found the statements con- 
firmed. Wh^ a young man takes a liking to a girl of another village, 
and the parents have no objection to the match, he is obliged to come and 
live at their village. He has to perform certain services for the mother- 
in-law, such as keeping her well supplied with firewood; and when he 
comes into her presence he is obliged to sit with his knees iu a bent posi- 
tion, as putting out his feet towards the old lady would give her great 
oSeiDce, If he becomes tired of living in this state of vassalage and wishes 
to return to his own &mily he is obliged to leave all his children behind — 
they belong to the wife. This is only a more stringent enforcement of the 
law from which emanates the practice which prevails so very extensively 
in AMoa, known to Europeans as buying wives. Such, virtually, it is ; 
but it does not appear quite in that light to the actors. So many head of 
cattle or goats are given to the parents of the girl to give her up as it is 
termed, f.e. to forego all claim of her oflspring and allow an entire trans- 
fiorenoe of her and her progeny into another family. If nothing is given, 
the fiamfly from which she has come can daim the children as part of 
itself— the payment is made to sever this bond. In the case supposed, the 
young man had not been able to advance anything for that purpose ; and 
from the temptations placed here before my men, I have no doubt that 
some prefer to have their daughters married in that way as it leads to the 
increase of their own village." 

Among at least one more tribe of Southern Africans, this rule holds, 
for when in Damara land Mr. Galton found occasion to record — '' The 
women here have not much to complain of; they are valuable helpmates, 
and divorce themselves as often as they like. The consequence is that 
the marital mie depends not upon violence, nor upon interest, but upon 
affection. A wife costs a Damara nothing, for she ' crows' (digs for) her 
own pig nuts, and she is of positive use, because she builds and plasters 
his hut, cooks his victuals, and cairies his things when he moves from 
plaoe to place. A Damara seldom beats his wife much; if he does she 
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decamps. This deference of husband to wife was a great difficnltj in tiie 
way of discipline ; for I often wanted to pnnish the ladies of my party, 
and yet I could not make their husbands whip them for me, and of couiise 
I was far too gallant to have it done by any other hands. They bored me 
to death with their eyerlasting talking ; but I must own that there were 
many good points in their character. They were extremely patioit, 
though not feminine according to our ideas ; they had no strong affections 
either for spouse or children, in fact the spouse was changed almost 
weekly, and I seldom knew without enquiry who the pro tAnpore husband 
of each lady was at any particular time. One great use of women in my 
party was to find out any plan or secret that the natives I was encamped 
amongst were desirous of hiding. Experience tells us of two facts — ^first, 
that women delight in communicating everybody else's secrets to each 
other ; secondly, that husbands and wives tell one another all they know. 
Hence the married women of my party, whenever I staid near a werft, 
had very soon made out all the secrets of the inhabitants, which they 
retailed directly to their husbands, a^d they to me. It was a system of 
espionage which proved most effectual." 

Spinsters and bachelors are, it would seem, creatures unknown to 
savagery^ Indeed, as regards bachelorhood — at least in cannibal Figi — ^it 
is looked on as a crime that will be severely punished in the next world. A 
very fierce spirit indeed — Nangganangga by name— looks after the paltry 
souls of such, lurking on the road to the Figian paradise and denying them 
passage. According to their belief no imwedded spirit ever yet reached 
Elysium. These hapless ones know that it would be vain to try to escape 
the avenging god at high tide and therefore avail themselves of low water to 
steal round to the edge of the reef opposite Nai Thombothombo, trusting to 
the Charon of that district to see, pity, and ferry them over. Nangganangga 
sits by the fatal stone, and as he laughs at their vain efforts to escape, 
taimtingly asks them whether they suppose that the tide will never flow 
again and how they will elude him if it does. And with these gloomy 
monitions in its ears the poor ghost wanders until the returning tide 
lessens its range and at last drives him shivering to the beach where he 
is pursued and seized by Nangganangga and for the unpardonable offence 
of bachelorhood is dashed in pieces on the large black stone, just as one 
shatters rotten firewood. 

In a recent published work, " Figi and the Figians," and which is jusl 
«ne great awful wonder fix)m beginning to end, is to bo found a graphic 
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luMxmnt of the "marriage contract" as observed in the least savage parts 
»f that terribly savage region. The Veidomani or "mutual affection" is 
rihe first step. In this the young man asks the girl of her parents, taking 
ft present, or not, as he judges best. When anything is given it is not 
considered in the light of a price paid, but merely as a matter of form. 
Should the request meet with a favourable reply the girl's Mends take her 
to the house of her intended husband's parents, presenting at the same 
time property — ^teeth, cloth, or mats. A custom which is certainly pretty 
is there observed. Kot even a heathen can leave the scenes of her child- 
hood and' careless joy without tears. The friends of the bridegroom en- 
deavour to solace her by presenting trinkets as expressions of their regard. 
This is called the vdkamamaka^ or '' the drying up of tears." Then follows 
the vakatakata, or *' warming." This is food made by the man and taken 
to the friends of the bride, who still remains where her Mei)^ left her. 
In some parts she enjoys a holiday for four days, sitting in her new home 
oiled and covered with turmeric powder. At the end of four days she 
bathes, accompanied by a number of women — generally married women — 
who help her to fish. 

On returning home one fish is cooked, and when ready an intimation to 
tiiat efiect is sent to the young man, who dresses himself in style, and, 
accompanied by a number of his companions oiled and dressed, directs his 
steps to the house in which his betrothed awaits his arrivaL The bride- 
groom and his companions take off their new dresses which are given to 
the relatives of the bride. The fish-soup is then served with good yam, 
the prospective wife commencing her duties by pouring out and handing 
to her fatuie lord a dish of soup, which he drinks, eating yam with it. A 
part of the yam he gives to his wife, who drinks with him. Probably they 
never were so near or spoke to each other before, and very likely this their 
first meal passes in silence. This ceremony is called na 9%fi, *< the bathing." 
In the leeward islands this generally concludes the form of marriage. To 
windward such is not the case ; but the girl goes back to her parents, and 
the Mends on both sides make cloth and mats to present to the young 
people on the wedding-day. Meantime the yoimg man is expected to 
build a house to which to take his wife, who undergoes now the painful 
process of tattooing, if it has not already been done. Some chief ladies, 
however, defer the performance of this operation until they have become 
mothers. During this period the bride is kept from the sun to improve 
her complexion. These preliminaries over, the grand feast takes place^ 
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when the Mends of each party trj to outdo the others in the food and 
property presented. As in other native feasts, so here, it is easier to specify 
the good cheer by yards and hundred-weights than by dishes. ITHien 
Tansa gave his daughter to Agavindi, the Laksasau chief, there was pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the friends assembled a wall of fish fiye feet 
high and twenty yards in length, besides turtle, and pigs, and yenison in 
proportion. One dish at the same feast was ten feet long, four feet wide, 
and three deep, spread over with green leayes, on which were placed roast 
pigs and turtles. Whatever is prepared by the friends of the man are 
given to those of the woman, and vtcs v&rsd. The conclusion of this day is 
the vaqasea, when the marriage is complete, the announcement of which, 
in some tribes, is by tremendous shoutings ; and arrangements are made 
for the veitasa, or ''clipping,'' which, to windward, consists of clipping 
off a buncji of long hair worn over the temples by the woman idnle a 
spinster, ^o leeward, however, the woman is deprived of all her haVi 
and thus made sufficiently ugly to starde the most ardent admirer. 

This IB the conclusion of the Figi wedding. It is merely a dvil «M* 
tract, and the services of a priest are not at all necessary to its nldliiitfan 
Then b^;ins the woman's misery. If she be young and pretty, the old Vg- 
fisted wives turn their venom against her and do all they can by nutnljug 
and ill-treatanent to render her as unsightly as themselves. If she be of 
the brawny sort and as well able to give as to take a thrashing, then she 
is hated, and all sorts of secret means are used to work her ruin. As may 
be easily imagined, these domestic brawls occasionally interfere with ttie 
peace of the lord of this establishment. What does the despotic husband 
do on such emergencies? Does he go out and reason with the brawlers? 
does he use gentle persuasion to make them desist from their biting and 
scratching? No; he has by him a stout stick kept for the purpose, 
and rushing among his women he lays about him till order is restored. 
Boyalty itseK in Eigi finds it necessary to retain such a ''persuader." 
Williams says : " Near to the Xing of Lakemba, and aftanvards to Ihe 
King of Mbua, I saw lying a stick of heavy wood about the size <tf a 
broom-handle. On enquiry I found that the free use of this truncheon 
was very effective in subduing the wayward wills of the women when they 
became disorderly. Tanoe's staff used for this purpose was inlaid with 
ivory, but did not on that account give less pain. 

"I once saw a young girl of good funily who was given to the 
daughter of Toikilakila brought in form to that chief. As she was pre- 
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lented in the way usually obseired in giving a bride I will describe the 
ceremony. She was brought in at the principal entrance by the king's 
iuxit and a few matrons, and then, led only by the old lady, approached the 
zing. She was an interesting girl of fifteen, glistening with oil, wearing 
i new Itku, and a necklace of carved ivory points radiating from her neck 
tn.^ turning upwards. The king then received from his aunt the giri with 
rw^o whale's teeth she carried in her hand. When she was seated at his 




How the King of Figi rules hid Wivea. 

feet, his majesty repeated a list of their gods and finished by praying that 
the girl might live and bring forth male children. To her friends — ^two 
m^i who had come in at the back door — ^he gave a musket, begging them 
not to think hardly of his having taken their child as the step was con- 
nected with the good of the land in which their interests, as well as his 
own, were involved. The musket, which was about equivalent to the 
necklace, the men received with bent heads muttering a short prayer. 
Tuikilakila then took off the girl's necklace and kissed her. The gayest 
moment of her life, as far as dress was concerned, was past, and I felt 
.that the untying of that polished ornament from her neck was the first 
downward step to a dreary future. Perhaps her forebodings were like mine, 
f 15 
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for she wept and the tears which glanced off her hosom and rested in dis> 
tinct drops on her oily legs were seen hy the king, who said, * Do not 
weep. Are you going to leave yonr own land ? You are but going a 
voyage soon to return. Do Qot think it a hardship to go to Mbua. Here 
you have to work hard ; there you will rest. Here you fere indiff(K«ntly ; 
there you will eat the best of food. Only do not weep to spoil yourself.' 
She reminded him of a sister of hers who had been taken to Mbua in years 
past, and the mention of whose name seemed to have a talismanio effect on 

the aged aunt Just then the king's women appeared with their 

nets, and he ordered the poor girl to go and try her hand at fishing." 

Crossing over to^ Tonga, or the Friendly Isles as they are named, and 
consulting Mr. Mariner, we learn the particulars of a wedding in which a 
savage princess was concerned, and at which it would seem that the 
European traveller was invited. Finow the king had three daughters, 
the eldest of whom, now about eighteen years of age, had been long 
betrothed to Tovitonga, who having expressed his wish that tho maniage 
should take place, Finow gave orders for the necessary preparations. 
Tovitonga was now about forty years of age. 

The young lady having been proftisely anointed with coooa-nut ml, 
scented with sandal-wood, was dressed in the choicest mats of the 
Navigators islands, of the finest textarSi and as soft as silk ; so many of 
these costly mats were wrapped round her, perhaps more than forty yards, 
that her arms stuck out from her body in a ludicrous manner, and she could 
not, strictly speaking, sit down, but was obliged to bend in a aort of half 
sitting posture, leaning upon her femala attendants, who were under the 
necessity of again raising her when she required it. A young girl about 
five years of age was also dressed out in a similar manner, to be her imme- 
diate and particular attendant. Four other virgins, about sixteen years of 
age, were also her attendants, and were dressed in a manner nearly similar, 
but not with quite so many mats. The lady and her five attendants being 
all ready, proceeded to the marly of Tovitonga, who was there waiting for 
their arrival, together with a number of other chiefs and mataboole8(prie6ts) 
sitting before him. The lady and her attendants being arrived, seated them- 
selves on the ground before Tovitonga* After the lapse of a little time, a 
woman entered the circle with her face covered up with white gnatoo ; she 
went into the house of the marly, and proceeded towards the upper end, where 
there sat another woman-in- waiting, with a large roll of gnatoo, a woodaoi 
pillow, and a basket .containing bottles of oiL The woman whose &oe was 
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iFoiled took the gnatoo from the other, wrapped herself np in it^ and laying 
Ixer head upon the wooden pillow, went or pretended to go fSast aaleep. 
l^o sooner was this done than Tovitonga rose np, and taking his hride by 
lier hand, led her into the house and seated heron his left hand. Twenty 
baked hogs were now brought into the circle of the marly, and a number 
o£ expert cooks came with knives, procured from European ships (formerly 
tliey used bamboo), to try their skill in carving with speed and dexterity, 
^wliich is considered a great accomplishment. A considerable part was 
sthared out for the chiefs, each taking his portion and putting it in his 
bosom. The remainder of the pork was then heaped up and scrambled for 
at an fq>pointed signal. The woman who had laid herself down, covered 
orer with gnatoo, now rose up and went away, taking with her the gnatoo 
and the basket containing the bottles of oil as her perquisites. Tovitonga 
then took his bride by her left hand and led her to his dwelling, followed 
by the little girl and the other four attendants. The people now dispersed 
each to his home. Tovitonga being arrived with his bride at his residence, 
aooompanied her into the house appropriated for her, where he left her to 
have her mats taken off and her usual dress put on, after whieh she 
amused herself in conversation with the women. In the meantime a feast 
was prepared for the evening of pigs, fowls, yams, ete., and cava ; this was 
got ready on the marly, where, about dusk, Tovitonga presiding the com- 
pany sat down to receive their portions, which the generality reserved to 
take home with them ; the lower ord^^ indeed, who had but a small 
qnantity, consumed theirs on the spot. Afterwards the cava was shared out 
and drunk. The musicians (if so they eon be called) next sat down at the 
bottom of the ring, opposite to Tovitonga, in the middle of a circle of 
flambeaus, held by men who also held baskets of sand to reeeifse the ashes. 
The musical instruments consisted of seven or eight bamboos of different 
lengths and sizes, (from three to six feet long,) ao as to produce, held by 
the middle and one end being struck on the ground, different notes 
according to the intended tune (all the knots being cut out of the bamboo, 
and one end plugged up with soft wood). The only other instrument was 
a piece of split bamboo, on which a man stmck with two sticks, one iq 
each hand, to regulate the time. The music was an acc(Hnpaniment to 
dancing, which was kept up a considerable time. The dancing being over, 
one of the old matabooles addressed the company, making a moral discourse 
on the subject of chastity. The company then rose, and dispersed to their 
respective homes. The bride was not present at this entertainment. 
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Toyitonga being arriTed at his bonae, sent for the bride, wbo immfdia telj 
obeyed the sommons ; then a man appointed at the door for the pmp iae, 
announced it to the people by three hideous yells (similar to the wv- 
whoop), which he followed up immediately by the load and repeated aoond 
of the conch. 

In few things more than in the matter of courtship hare we so g:re8t 
an advantage over the savage. With us even though the ** ladye hjn" 
live Ave hundred miles away, sound and purposeM love may be made 
to her. Tou may offer her your hand and heart, and she may aooqyt 
them, and the whole business be arranged while you are at the ezizemities 
of one country, and she at the fWrther end of another — ^thanks to the art 
of writing. With the savage it is different; unless he has a verj trusty 
friend indeed {very trusty he must be) to carry to the beloved a verbal 
tale of the lover's devotion and heartquake, with a faithM and detailed 
account of how he looks, and how he feels, and how his soul with love is 
faint, and how the long night through he sighs till morning breezes catdi 
his plaint, imd sighingly do sympathise — unless he has a friend who will 
perform for him this delicate mission, ho must wait his opportunity to 
pour his tender petition direct from his lips into the ear of enam<nata. 
Should she belong to a hostile tribe, or even one far distant, his difficulties 
rise in proportion. 

Nothing excites so much wonder amongst barbarous nations as the aiti 
of reading and writing. The reader may possibly never have heard of the 
African who was sent by one missionary to another with a present of 
cocoa nuts, with a note, which, among other matters, mentioned the 
number of nuts sent It was a hot day, and the journey was long, 
so by way of a refresher the porter stopped by tiie wayside, and after 
leisurely discussing two of the cocoa nuts, went on again and completed hxi 
journey. The note was received and the nuts were counted. " How care- 
lessly you must have carried the basket," said the missionary. " Twentj 
nuts were sent, here are but eighteen." Since the matter promised to 
blow over so smoothly, the thief did not think it worth while to enter into 
embarrassing particulars; nevertheless, lie was dreadAilly perplexed. 
How did the missionary know how many nuts were sent? It was 
clear enough that the note had told him, for as soon as he looked at 
it he began counting the nuts. The paper must have watched all ^ 
time the nuts were being taken ! 

Singular, however, as the circumstance appeared to the savage, it 
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^wonlcly probably, never have occurred to him again, Iiad lie not, a short 
tiBie afterwards, been again sent on a precisely similar errand. This time, 
liowever, he resolved to take in the "fetish paper ;" so before he pro- 
ceeded to open the basket he hid the letter nnder a stone, and then ran 
away a hundred yards or so and grinned, as he devoured the flesh of three 
cocoa nuts, to think how nicely he had managed the trick this time. 
The meal over, back he goes to the tell-tale under the stone, and some 
tiine after marches with confldent jauntiness into the missionary's house. 

** AU the nuts here, massa ; took tickler care ob em dis yer time." 

"Except the three you ate coming along," observed the missionary, 
again consulting the fetish paper. 

The reader will require no assistance in realizing Mungo's amazement ; 
you might have trusted him with uncounted cowries ever afterwards, so 
long as you gave him a scrap of paper with them. 

Even more ridiculous than the above is a story told by Mr. Mariner, 
of a circumstance that occurred while he was a captive in the dominions 
of Hi« Majesty of Tonga. 

Mr. Mariner having heard that European ships more frequently touched 
at Tonga than at any of the other islands, had written an English letter 
(with a solution of gunpowder and a little mucilage for ink) on some 
paper which one of the natives had had a long time in bis possession, 
and addressed it to whomsoever it might be, stating the circumstances 
of his situation, and that of his companions. This letter he had confided 
to the care of the chief of Mafanga, with directions to give it to the captain 
of any ship that might arrive at Tonga. Finow somehow heard of this 
letter, and believed it to be a notice to European ships of the fate of the 
Porte au Prince, and a request to take revenge for the destruction of her 
crew. Finow immediately sent for the letter, and under some pretext or 
aoother, obtained it from the chief of Mafanga. When it was put into his 
hands he looked at it on all sides, but not being able to make anything of 
it, he gave it to one of the Englishmen who was at hand, (Mr. Mariner 
not being present,) and ordered him to tell him what it meant. The man 
took the letter and translated it into the Tonga language, judiciously 
fepresenting it to be merely a request to any English captain that might 
arrive, to interfere with Finow for the liberty of Mr. Mariner and his 
eountrymen, stating that they had been kindly treated by the natives, but 
nevertheless, wished to return, if possible, to their native country. This 
was not) indeedi the true substance of the letter, but it was what was least 
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likelj to giye offenoe : and tha chief accoidinglj rmnarked that it was 
very natural for these poor fellows to wish to go back to their native 
oountiy and frioids. 

This mode of oommimioating sentiment was an inexplicable puzzle to 
Finow ; he took the letter again and examined it, but it afforded him no 
information. He thought a little within himself, but his thoughts reflected 
no light upon the subjeot. At length he s^it for Mr. Mariner and desired 
him to write down something : the latter asked what he would choose to 
have written ? he replied "put down me," he accordingly wrote Feenow 
(spelling it according to tiie strict English orthography) ; the chief then 
sent for another Englishman, who had not been present, and commanding 
Mr. Mariner to turn his back and look another way, he gave the man the 
paper and desired him to tell what that was ; he accordingily pronounced 
aloud the name of the king, upon which Finow snatched the paper tram 
his hand, and with astonishment, looked at it, turned it round and 
examined it in all directions; at length he exclaimed, ''This is neither 
like myself nor anybody else ; where are my eyes ? where is my head ? 
where are my legs ? How can you possibly know it to be I ? " and then 
wildcat stopping for any attempt at an explanation, he impatiently ordered 
Mr. Mariner to write something else, and thus employed him for three or four 
hours in putting down the names of different persons, places, and tahinga, 
and making the other man read them. This afforded extraordinaiy 
divernon to Finow, and to all the men and women present, partioularlj as 
he now and then whispered a little love anecdote, which was strictly 
written down and audibly read by the other, not a Httle to the confiisian 
of one or other of the ladies present, but it was all taken in good hunumry 
for ouriosity and astonishment were the prevailing passions. How their 
names and oircumstanoes could be oommunicated through so mysterious a 
channeli was altogether past their comprehension. Finow at length 
thou^t he had got a notion of it| and explained to those about him tha^ 
it was v^ possible to put down a mark or sign of something that had 
been seen both by the writer and reader, and which should be mutually 
understood by them, but Mr. Mariner immediately informed him that he 
oould write down anything that he had never seen ; the king directly 
whispered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo (the king of Tonga whom he had 
assassinated many years before Mr. Mariner's arrival). This was according^ 
done and the o&er read it^ when Finow was yet more astonished, and 
declared it to be tht most wonderful thing he had ever heard of^ He then 
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desired him to write Tarky (the chief of Uie garrison of Bea, whom Mr. 
Mariner and his companions had not yet seen) ; this chief was blind in one 
eye. When Tarky was read, Finow enquired whether he was blind or 
not. This was putting the art of writing to an unfair test, and Mr. 
Mariner told him that he had only written down a sign, standing for the 
sound of his name, and not for the description of his person. He was then 
ordered to write Tarky blind in his left eye, which was done and read to 
the increased astonishment of everybody. 







Fan Ba! gKimng for t 
flnde. 



To return, however, to the subject of matrimony. Among the Fans, a 
race of cannibals inhabiting the western coast of Africa, the taking a wife 
is a particularly prosaic matter. Like the Pigians, they arc sometimes 
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2S2 A CANNIBAL WEDDING. 

betrothod at a very early age — ^wliile mere infants in &ct ; and in tbe 
scrupulous attention paid to the behaviour of the females before marriage 
the resemblance between these two barbarous nations holds equally true. 
Among the Fans, however, a female is not considered eligible for marriage 
until she is well and thoroughly grown. 

Again, courtship is quite out of the question ; and no wonder, for the 
young Fan has to ^uy his wife, and the young woman's father is privileged 
to assess her value and to keep the proceeds. Therefore the shrewd Fan 
is careful to make no great display of affection towards his intended — ^well 
knowing that for every endearing sentence he may address to her — the 
more he avows that he cannot exist without her — the more her business- 
like papa will '' stick on " her price. The subject is approached with the 
utmost caution. Ivory, copper x>ans, beads, etc., are legal tenders for 
wives among these savages, and the opening of a matrimonial negociation 
between the young cannibal and the father of the damsel on whom his 
heart is fixed must be very instructive. *' Beads and pans are very scarce, ** 
observes the young one. '' Truly," answers the 'cute old gentleman ; 
<< almost as scarce as pretty women." " Women ! Oho ! " replies the yonng 
savage lightly; ''women are plentiful as plantains. A young man — not 
ugly, and who has slain his elephant — would be a fool to give more than 
a string of beads, three copper pans, and a big tusk for the prettiest woman 
in the village — aye ! though she were as pretty as your daughter." " A 
man who is blessed with such a daughter as I have," says the old bai^gain- 
driver — '' young, beautiful, and chaste as the rain — ^would of course acc^ 
no other as a husband for her than a great hunter and warrior as you your- 
self may be. But three pans, a string of beads, and a big tusk placed in 
the scale of worth against her, move her not. Another tusk and two 
more pans would hardly do it" And so they higgle and haggle till finally 
a bargain is struck, and each goes his way to lay up a great stare of 
smoked elephant meat and palm wine to feed and refi:esh the wedding 
guests. When the appointed day arrives, the town assembles, the father 
produces his daughter and the bridegroom his copper pans and ivory ; the 
exchange of property takes place, and the happy fellow with his body 
oiled till you might almost see to shave on its glistening sur&oe, with his 
teeth filed to needle sharpness imd dyed black as jet, with a plume of 
gaudy feathers nodding above his proud head, and his tremendous hunting- 
knife dangling at his side, tucks his equally-magnificent bride under his 
arm, and they are man and wife. 
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It is related by Valdez that at a place called St. Louis, in Central 
Africa, if a young lady falls in love with a gentleman, she sends one of 
lier slaves to the highly-faTonred one to inform him that she has been 
dreaming of him, and requests to know if there has been any correspond- 
ing communication made to him ; and also to ask the fayour of a pair of 
troosers that she may place them under her pillow, in order to ascertain 
the true nature of the case. Of course, the envied individual gallantly 
complies with the request. As might be exacted, most pleasing dreamn 
ensue, which each succeeding night become more delightful, — ^the fair 
one faithfully issuing her daily bulletin to her beloved, until at length 
■he decides on taking him as her husband. 

The same well-known traveller, on penetrating a little deeper into the 
country, came upon a tribe known as the Mandingoes, whose maniagc 
customs he has also been at the pains to describe at some length. The 
Mandingoes marry very early. The only article of dress worn by the un- 
married men is an apron, which is usually ornamented with yellow buttons 
or string of beads, with pieces of coral, amber, or copper ; they also deco- 
rate their arms and legs with mamlleSf — ^that is, bracelets or rings of 
copper, cut and prepared by their native smiths. In ornamenting the 
head, considerable care and ingenuity are shown even by the poorest of 
them, the hair being cut into a variety of figures, from which are sus- 
pended as many bits of brass as they can obtain. 

The females, up to the age of seven or eight years, are suffered to re- 
main in a state of complete nudity, their only adornment being strings of 
beads. After this age they wear an apron, which they retain until they 
are married, when they wrap the body, from the waist downward, in fine 
dot^ brought from Cape Yerde ; this garment, denoting a state of matri- 
mony, is worn by the inhabitants all along the coast. It is bound with 
fine fiannel or scarlet doth, which is sometimes so divided as to form a 
fringe, and is ornamented with cowries fastened in the form of stars. 
When the young women become mothers, they cover the bosom with a 
plain black cloth. The wealth of the husband is usually calculated by 
the quantity of beads which adorn the bosom of his wife, and by the 
number of manilles which she wears on her arms ; the latter are some- 
times so numerous that they prove cumbersome and painful, especially 
when preparing the rice, which is the prindpal occupation of the females. 
It is also usual to pierce the cartillagb of the ear in different places all 
lonndy into which they put beads studded with small pins. When male or 
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female are about to be married they call in the smith, who, with a sharp 
instrument (they have no files), prepares and sharpens their teeth. 




Prepaiing for the Wedding. 

After the young man has fixed his choice on a girl, he asks her father's 
consent ; if this is obtained, he sends to his intended a copper ring, and 
then despatches a formal message to the father's relations and friends^ 
informing them that he is going to build a house. They all assemble 
together and render him every assistance, the father of the tnaiden sup- 
plying materials, and paying all expenses. When the house is fin£shed 
and ready to be occupied, the young man, if his means admit of it, sends 
a present of minced pork to his father-in-law elect, who immediately calls 
together the friends and relations, and divides with them the present just 
received. 

On the auspicious morning, the bridegroom makes an offering to pach 
of the idol-houses of the locality of a bottle of palm wine for libations ; 
and having spent the day in festivity, proceeds with his bride to the magio 
den of the Jambacoz, — ^the priest or sorcerer, — ^to whom they offer a fowl, 
in the hope that it may propitiate him so far that he will deign to receive 
and bless a thin iron manille, which is to be worn on the pulse of the 
right hand. The marriage ceremony is then complete. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OalTire weddings— The ox of the ntine-Gafinre wives adroeates for polygamy— >A wife abdaotion case 
—'Wife snatching— A flgbt for a bride— A Towka wedding— A boat-fUU of wine— Musio hath 
oharms, so hath beads and coloured oaUco— The bride-hut gained— Marriage in Borneo— The 
eeremony of blah-pinanff—Lore story of a Balan chief— Ditto of a citizen of Tanah Pntih- 
Ditto of Si Tundo— Marriage in Abyssinia— The wedding goests and the feast— The <'Arkees" or 
Midesmsn- The rite of finger crooking— Privileged robbers— A wedding at Fwnando Po— 
Grandmother ptiests— The bride's marriage helmet— Polygamy among the North American 
Indians— The lore-charms of a young brave— The cunning Menaboju— Courtship among the 
OAtattB of Patagonia. 

MOKG the Caffi*e8, says Mr. Casalis in his lately published 
book, when the young people have scarcely attained their 
fourteenth year their parents begin to think of their mar- 
riage. This is an all-absorbing affair, and several months 
generally elapse between the preliminaries and the £ii^ conclusion of 
the contract. As we have already seen, the choice of the £rst wife 
generally rests with the fSather. It is he who goes to ask her hand 
for his son, and if his proposal is well received, an ox is killed and 
partaken of in common, as a sign of mutual acquiescence. Soon after 
this the kindred of the young man go and present the cattle necessary, in 
order to obtain his bride. On that day the head of the family, arrayed in 
his finest mantle, invites his relations and his intimate friends to accom- 
pany him. The sister of the bridegroom leads off the procession ; she 
holds in hi^ hand a long white staff, a symbol of peace and concord, which 
she throws, without saying a word, at the door of the hut where her future 
sister-in-law resides. Meanwhile the rest of the party seat themselves in 
a group at a respectful distance, and wait until their arrival is perceived. 
The father of the bride now makes his appearance. He comes, accom- 
panied by his family, and seats himself a few steps from his guests ; the 
latter then send the youngest of the party to bring forward the cattle, 
which have been left not far off. The animals pass one after the other 
between the two groups, and if there happens to be one.whioh does not 
give satisfaction, a shake of the head procures its immediate dismissal. 
At length the shepherd himself appears, driving the last ox. A pause 
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ensues, during vHch the suitors make lengthy protestations of porerty, 
affirm that it has cost them considerable effort to procure so large a por- 
tion, and have recourse to all the most flattering expressions in their 
language to obtain a sign of satisfaction. They seldom succeed, for it is 
generally known that not far from the spot where the business is being 
transacted, some head of cattle are kept in reserve. The parents of the 
bride do not foil in their turn to give Yei^t to expressions of regret and 
surprise; they had expected more generosity. It is assuredly known 
what it costs to bring up a child, and how yaluable are the servicea of a 
strong and laborious young person ; they are not tired of her ; and how- 
ever poor an opinion they may have of themselves, still they feel thai 
they are of too honorable extraction to have any doubt of a suitable match 
for their daughter. At a given signal the herdsman again departs, and a 
few more homed heads soon make their appearance. Then come a troop 
of women covered with rent mantles. This is the mother coming with 
her friends, lamenting that her child is taken from her, and asking if they 
will not, at least, enable her to cast away the rags she wears, as they are 
depriving her of services of which she stands in tiiie greatest need. Every 
one knows what this means, and a fine ox which was set apart for the 
purpose, and which bears the name of the ox of the nurses is added to the 
others. This part of the ceremony over, the brothers of the bride jump 
up, shouting with joy, fetch a long plume of feathers, and dart off into 
the fields to collect their father's cattle, fie selects a fat ox, sacrifices it 
to the tutelary deities^ and regales his guests, and the affair is concluded. 
Some months generally elapse before the bride leaves the paternal roof, 
and during this interval the young husband is busy preparing for a new 
mantle, and in procuring for her some ear-rings and necklaces of copper, 
or glass beads. He pays her a visit from time to time, but without allow- 
ing himself to consider that she belongs to him. There are still certain 
formalities to be observed, which the young ladies of that country would 
on no account dispense with on the part of their suitors. One fine morn- 
ing a necklace falls into the court of the father-in-law, who immediately 
understands that his daughter is sent for. The latter picks up thie neck- 
lace, calls together the friends of her childhood, and begins slowly to 
follow the persons sent to conduct her to her new abode. She soon sits 
down with her companions, and refuses to advance a step. A second 
necklace is given her, and she resumes her course, but soon stops again* 
The same remedy gives ber strength once more to proceed. 
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In this manner she manages witk a little skill, and by putting on the 
prettiest airs in the world, to obtain quite an assortment of trinkets. The 
demands of the fair travellers are sometimes so exorbitant that in order to 
make sure of them, one is obliged to run to the neighbours to borrow- 
some additional ornaments. 

After the arrival. there is a new source of embairassment. The young 
strangers pretend to be delicate and squeamish ; they scorn the food that 
is offered them ; a sheep is brought, and if it appears to them of a proper 
size, they allow it to be prepared for them. Early the next morning the 
new mistress begins to clean the court, in which she is aided by two or 
three of her companions. The others go to the fountain to draw water, 
and on their return find the doorway obstructed by the sweepers. A 
general conftision takes place, in which they push each other about, and 
make as much noise as possible, until a fresh present puts an end to the 
uproar. After this there is nothing to be done but to kill an ox, invite 
the neighbours, and feast and dance with them till the middle of the 
night. The young people carry on their frolics in the interior of a spa- 
cious hut, from which every fragile object has previously been removed. 

According to all accounts Caffire women are not at all averse to poly- 
gamy ; their husband is chiefly supported by their exertions, and as they 
seldom have any particular love for him, they are not blind to the advan- 
tage of having some one to share the burden with them. A missionary 
who resided among the Amaponda tribes, informed Mr. Stedman that he 
once met an old man and his wife looking for a girl who had eloped after 
having been only three days added to their establishment. The man 
stated it was too much work for his aged wife to cultivate the ground, and 
that she teazed him to take another, for which he had recently paid four 
oxen. This story the old woman confirmed, adding it was infamous for 
the girl to run away and give them so much trouble. The price of a 
woman varies according to her rank : among the Amakorer tribes, ten 
head of cattle is a usual price ; but further in the interior the value of 
wives diminishes, and they may be obtained by a much more moderate 
purchase. The young Coffres on the missionary stations manage to pro- 
cure their wives for three oxen, the missionaries becoming security for the 
payment; while those living at a distance are never supposed to have 
completed the payment as long as they have a cow, a sack of corn, or an 
assagai left. It frequently happens that in their hurry to maiTy, they 
neglect to make any stipulated bargain with the wife's father or brothers 
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preyiously to taking her, bo they are left quite at the mercy of these relar 
tions. If the young man revises to comply with their demands, the wife u 
taken away and disposed of to another suitor. In the course of time tbe 
former hnshand goes with an ox as a present, and again claims his wife, 
when if her restoration is denied, a law-suit is commenced for the letnra 
of the cattle which ho has already paid on her behalf! 

During Mr. Casalis' stay at Glen Lynden, early one morning two Oaffi^B 
came to the residence of Mr. Yan der Nes, the Yeld consnl of the district^ 
one somewhat advanced in years, the other a fine robust young man, whan 
the latter addressed himself to the magistrate in Dutch, and stated that bs 
was in the service of a colonist not feur distant ; that he had hired himself 
in consideration of being remunerated with a certain number of cows ; and 
that not long since he had purchased a wife, the daughter of the old 
Caf&e who accompanied him. His father-in-law not having received the 
whole payment stipulated for, became very impatient, and sent for his 
daughter to his own kraal, on the plea that he was sick, and wished \» 
see her : she accordingly went ; but since that time the young man had 
not seen her, nor was he able to obtain any tidings of her. The old mui 
when questioned by Mr. Y. at first declared that he knew nothing about 
her ; upon being closely pressed, however, he acknowledged that he had 
agreed to exchange his daughter, a fine young girl, for nine cows; but 
that the husband having failed to comply with the terms, he had foi&ited 
his claim to her; alleging further that he had nev^ since the eontofit 
paid him any more respect than he would pay to a hound. The other 
replied in his defence, that he certainly had agreed to give nine oowo, and 
had akeady paid four-and-a-half (one having been killed between them si 
the marriage feast); and that as soon as he was able to obtain the 
remainder from his employer, he would pay all he had promised, fie was 
but a poor man, he said, had no cattle of his own, and he only begged 
that time might be allowed him, entreating him (Mr. Y.) to insist on his 
wife being restored to him, as he knew that she was detained against her 
wilL The magistrate enquired where she was : the father replied, wiib 
a shrug of his shoulders, that he did not know ; upon which the husband 
broke out into a violent rage, and called him an old sehelms (liar), insis- 
ting that he knew perfectly well. The dispute was running veiy hig^ 
when Mr. Y. interfered, and decided that the young CaflEre was entitled, 
according to the colonial laws, to demand the restoration of the girl; no 
man being allowed to detain another's wife, however nearly related, and 
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that the father must deliver her up immediately. On this the old man 
promised that the girl ehould be forthcoming in the evening, mnch to the 
delight of his son-in-law, who exclaimed, ^* There, did not I tell you he 
was an old schelms ? he declared just now he knew nothing about her." 
They then departed, the young man evidently well pleased at the prospect 
of a speedy reunion with the object of his affection. 

Among the Caf&es of Natal it is usual for the parents of the bride to 
make a present of three oxen to the family whose alliance they have 
accepted. One replaces the ornaments which the young wife wore m her 
childhood, and which now belong to her sisters. This is the lady's pin- 
money. The second is offered to the manes of the bridegroom's ancestors, 
in order to obtain their consent to the union. The third finds a place 
among the herd which has finished the marriage portion, and helps in 
some measure to fill up the void that has been made. The wife receives 
from her parents one or more hoes, a little fiour, and a basket, and this is 
all that she brings to the household stock. She generally resides for the first 
year with her mother-in-law, and has plenty of time to make pots, and 
to prepare mats and other necessary articles of the same kind. Among the 
Batlapis and the Baralongs it is her duty to construct the hut which she will 
inhabit. The Basutos are more reasonable in their requirements ; among 
them the' husband assists in the erection of the dwelling. In this tribe 
the young wife is not entitled to the privilege of looking her father-in-law 
in the face until she has presented him with a grandson. 

Among many savage tribes the custom prevails of seizing upon a woman 
by apparent and actual force in order to make her a wife. On reaching 
the home of her abductor, should she not approve of the match, she rons 
to some one who can protect her ; if, however, she is satisfied the matter 
is settled forthwith, a feast is given to her Mends the next momiag, and 
the couple are thenceforward considered as man and wife. 

Few Zealand presents an example of this curious and inexplicable practice ; 
and considering the vast amount of responsibility each additional wife entails 
on the New Zealander, it is somewhat surprising, not that polygamy should 
be observed, but that the natives do not to a man remain bachelors. With 
his spouse he takes the good or bad fortunes of her entire family. He is 
bound to live in the same village as his father and brothers and sisters in- 
law ; and should a feud ensue between his own father's trxbo and his wife's 
father's tribe he is bound to side with the latter against the former. It 
would appear that for a free-bom savage the I^ew Zealander is dreadfully 
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'' henpecked." The chief actions of his life are controlled by his wife, and 
if he rebels she coolly walks off to her father's honse taking with her not 
only her worldly goods bnt- the good-will of all her relations, even to her 
most distant cousins. 

To return, however, to the wife-snatching. Having once declared a 
passion for a woman, the New Zealand savage is bound by a code of honour 
peculiartothecountry to possess himself of her, or be everlastingly jeered 
by all who know him as a coward. Therefore having cast his eyes on a 
damsel and been refused her on formal application to her parents, he 
collects all his male Mends and prepares to do literally what is figuratively 
performed in civilized countries — ^lay siege to the lady. Approaching the 
hut where she is in hiding, and where probably her relatives, having been 
apprised of the intended attack, are gathered for the defence, the young 
man's party surround it and endeavour to tear it down. The party within 
sally out and repulse the besiegers, who endeavour to cut off the defenders 
from the hut and keep them in custody while others of the party dash in 
and secure the prize. If the war is prolonged and obstinate the frail hot 
is rent to shreds piecemeal and the coveted maiden revealed hemmed in 
and guarded by a living wall of kinsmen. The young man roused at the 
sight of his tearful sweetheart urges his comrades to the attack, and the 
lady's custodians, furious that the other side have been* so far successful, 
respond with a yell of defiance. Most likely knives are drawn, and then 
comes literally the " tug " of war, for the young man's friends with a sud- 
den rush get hold of the disputed maiden, and her guardians maintaining 
a hold as well, either side hauls with a will, and before the struggle is 
ended it is no uncommon thing for some of the bride's limbs to be dis- 
located, and by no means an improbable circumstance that the fierce young 
bridegroom, finding himself defeated, will plunge his knife into the lady's 
breast and then make off^ followed by her friends yelling and brandishing 
their knives, resolved to avenge the murder on him and all his kin. 

Even in cases — and they of course are in a majority — ^where the young 
woman's parents are not averse to the match, the passion for abduction ia 
so strong in the young man that he will visit her domicile by stealth and, 
"snatching" her, carry her off. To this course the parents are nothing 
averse as it gives them an opportunity for complaint, the result of which 
is a conciliatory feast and such presents as the bridegroom can afford to 
his outraged parents-in-law. 
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It 19 not aiwavB 
safe, however, to rely 
too implicitly on tho 
generosity and siu- 
gle»Tnindediiess of the 
young lady's parents. 
It will sometimes happen that the ''scrimmage" certain to attach to a 
genuine snatching is much less to their taste than a handsome present, and 
that while appearing to wink at the wooer's advances, and tacitly encourage 
the snatching, they immediately afterwards appear at the domicile' of their 
new son-in-law fuming with feigned indignation at the outrage, and 
making such a heavy claim for '' damages," that the poor young man is 
nearly ruined in paying them. There is recorded a case of the son of a 
rich chief who was served this trick, the father of the hride next day 
making his appearance with a preposterous claim, not scrupling to back it 
with the insinuation that the young man's assumed friendliness was but a 
doak to his cowardice, and that he would never have dared to snatch his 
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wife out of her relation's hand. " Take her back, and we will see," 
replied the young man. The old gentleman took him at his word, and 
returned home with his daughter. • He had two sons besides, and the 
three, anticipating an attack that night, sat up with their arms in theii 
hands. They were not disappointed. Unattended, the young man 
approached their hut ; gliding on his stomach, and fayoured by the dark- 
ness, he was not perceived till, dashing aside the mat, he was among 
them. One son and the old man fell before his club ; and, hearing hi£ 
Yoice, the young woman rushed to him, and, taking her in his arms, he 
sped away like the wind. His adventure was a bootless one, however. 
Arrived at his hut, he sat his young wife down, but she fell over flat to 
the ground : the knife of the brother who was imhurt had, all nnper- 
ceived, struck to her heart just as her captor was bounding through the 
doorway of her father's house. 

Another savage people, remarkable for their predilection of wife-snatch- 
ing, are the Towkans of Central America. Indeed the whole of the matri- 
monial preliminaries in vogue with them are so peculiar as to deserve 
lengtliy description. 

The little Towkans are pledged to each other at a very early age — ^fre- 
quently as soon as little miss is bom, her future hiisband being at the 
time four or five years old. That no mistake may arise, as soon as the 
betrothal takes place, the parents pf the children select a piece of cotton 
doth of a certain colour: this they divide between them, and each 
tearing off a narrow strip tie it about the arm or leg of the little folks. 
These bits of rag are never removed, and when they fall away from the 
limb through sheer decay, a few respectable old gentlemen of the tiibe are 
called together as witnesses ; evidence as to the falling off is submitted, 
and another strip torn off the large piece, and the garter renewed. Beside 
the rag garter the affianced children wear also a necklace of Taiious 
coloured shells or beads ; as many of either being strong together as the 
child is years old, and one more bejng added each year. When yon can 
count ten shells or beads in the row, the wearer is said to be ''half 
a man," and when the number has increased to twenty, a perfect man 
and eligible for marriage. It is, however, not imperative that the young 
lady should have seen twenty ''beads" or "summers," as we refined 
people say ; if she can shew fifteen beads on her necklace that is enough : 
notice is given and preparations for the momentous event at once com- 
mences. 
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Tirst of all a tremendous bowl of liqnor is prepared ; at least the 
- Towkan would make the great brew in a bowl if he could find one big 
enough ; as he cannot, a canoe is made to serve the purpose, — a brimming 
cftnoe fiill of palm wine sweetened with hcmey and thickened with 
crashed plantain. Warmed by the night, the jqgb. go to work with a 
'wilL Early in the morning of the auspicious day a gang of Towkans 
hasten to the centre of the Tillage, where there is a ring — a gigantic 
wedding ring in fact — about a hundred feet in diameter, and marked 
by stones let into the ground. It is probable, however, that since the 
last marriage the grass has grown thickly within the stone circle ; if so, 
the Towkans fall to work on it with their knives and eradicate every 
green blade. The earth is then trampled down as hard as possible. In 
the middle of the ring the men then erect a large conical-shaped hut, 
with a hole in the roof and another at the east side, and before the latter 
aperture is himg a mat of palm bark. Then the precious canoe is borne 
to the edge oi the ring, set down, and a vast number of calabashes, each 
capable of holding about half a pint, set floating on the surface. 

These x^eparations completed, and the hour of noon arrived, the miale 
portion of the company rush off to the house of the bridegroom's father, 
and find the young fellow sitting on a big bundle tied in a mat. 
What natural attractions he possesses he has made the most of, and he 
wears the best he has to wear. Then one by one the men go into the hut, 
the oldest and most respected taking precedence of the rest, and make the 
young man sitting on the bundle an appropriate speech, consistiBg <^ a 
little sage advice and much congratulation. Each follows in his turn and 
each makes him a speech, and by the time this is all over it is only fair 
to surmise that the husband-apparent is somewhat nauseated of both con- 
gratulation and counsel. He now takes up the bundle he has been sitting 
on and leisurely marches out, preceded by the village patriarchs and fol- 
lowed by his father, tiU he comes to the hut where resides his bride, and 
where he drops his bundle and squats^by the side of it. 

Stepping to the front, the bridegroom's father softly taps at the 
door, which is, after a little while, evened about six inches by an old 
woman, who in a most uncivil tone enquires of the old fellow his business. 
Ab blandly as he knows how, he begins an address, which she cuts 
short by shutting the door in his face. But the old fellow is not offended^ 
he recollects when a certain door was slammed in hu father's face ; it 
is a mere matter of form. I^evertheless it is a form he honours ; with 
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the greatest serionsnessy and looking as though his feelings are htirt and 
that he is afraid he will never be able to pnll his son through the bufldnasB, 
he, too, squats down by the door and beckons to the most elderly man of the 
party to try his luck. The elderly man raps at the door, which is opened 
and shut again before he can utter a word. Once more the father tries 
but is denied, and then after consultation it is resolved to assault the 
stony hearts of those within the hut with music. 

Now Towkan music, like most other of the savage sort, is not par- 
ticularly melodious or persuasive. It consists, in fact, wholly, of a hollow 
log tied over at the end with bits of skin, like a civilized pickle-jar ; and a 
whistle of bamboo. It is inferior in quality it is true, but there is a good 
deal of it. For a mortal hour without intermission, the drummers torn- 
tum-tum on the skin-headed jars, and the fifers extract dolorous blasts from 
their fifes with no more effect on the bride and her friends than if they weire 
all deaf as adders. At last, however, it does seem to occur to one of the 
indoor party that there is a slight and unusual noise outside, and she op^u 
the door to see. Thereupon the musicians, much exhilarated, strike up 
with increased ardour, and she who has opened the door continuing to peep 
through the chink, the bridegroom unties his bundle and reveals its con- 
tents ; — ^presents ^or his bride ! 

The powers of music " to soothe the savage breast" — at least a Towkan 
breast — are as nothing compared with rows of beads and gorgeous caliooee. 
Indeed it was evident that the bridegroom's music was but the thin end 
of the wedge to gain admission into the hut for the contents of his big 
bundle. Deliberately the young fellow unrolls the splendid fabrics, and 
after displaying them a moment to the enraptured gaze of the female 
peeping out at the slightly opened door, he passes them to his fstiier, 
who hands them to the door-keeper, who carries them into the hut. So 
thoroughly engrossed with the finery do the women presently become, 
that the door of the hut is altogether forgotten and left to swing open. 
This is the critical moment — ^the nick of time to the attainment of 
which the males of the bridal party have been gradually working up. 
Suddenly dropping whatever may be in his hand the bridegroom 
straightens up and prepares for the task before him, which — especially if 
his intended is a heavy wei^t — is no easy one. "With a loud yell of 
triumph he clears the threshold at a bound, and singling his bride from 
the rest of the women, shoulders her as an English carrier would a 
sack of meal, and makes off with her aa fsust as his legs will cany him 
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to ilie Hnt in the centre of the ring prepared by his kinrrfolk in the 
moming. 

fie had need be qnick, for in a yery few moments the occupantB of the 
ladies' hut are at his heels, screaming and abusing him, and if they 
saooeed in catching him before he attains the sanctuary, his bride may be 
led back, and all the stupid, and by no means inexpensiye formality has 
to be gone through once more. Once past the threshold of the hut 
within the magic ring the greatest potentate in Towka dare not molest 
him. We present, in this work, a coloured sketch of wife-snatching. 

And now for the first time in his life, may-be, the young Towkan has a 
ohance of examining the lady destined to be his partner for life. Hitherto 
be has had not a voice in the matter ; his father and mother have brought 
the matter about without once consulting him, or deigning to listen to a 
flingle objection he may think fit to make. 

''How dare you speak against the young woman?" ''What can 
a boy like you know about such things?" This would be something 
like the answer he would get up to the very moment of running away 
with the lady. As soon, howerer, as they enter the h]^t in the ring 
his rig^t of choice is acknowledged. Perhaps the lady is ugly ; perhaps 
there have gone abroad evil reports concerning her and which the young 
Towkan believes and can prove to be true. If so, no sooner does he set her 
down than he takes her up again and carrying her outside deposits her 
beyond the boundaries of the magic ring. If he can show good grounds 
for this behaviour, there, as regards the woman, his responsibility ceases ; 
she may go her way, and he may look for another wife. But woe betide 
him if his accusations against the bride of his parents' choice are without 
foundation, or rest on some such Mvolous excuse as " prior attachment." 
The hatred of the entire female population of Towka will be turned against 
him, and if he escapes with no more severe punishment than a sound 
thrashiTig he is a lucky Towkan. 

Meanwhile the Mends and relations of the newly-married make a 
"round robin" about the tremendous beaker of pahn wine, and play music 
and sing, and, when a few calabashes of wine have made them suflcientiy 
merry, get up and dance. This dance is described by traveUers who have 
witnessed it as a capital one for tipsy people. There is nothing boisterous 
about it or that requires anything less than both feet to be on the ground 
at the same time. Each man simply jerks his body from side to side, 
keeping time by rattling his knuckles against the bottom of his calabash 
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and occasionally clinking that vessel against a neighboor's. So they shnffic 
round and round the wine-laden canoe, each time filling the calabash and 
draining it at a draught. The natural consequence is that before many 
pacings round the canoe hare been performed the entire party are dread- 
fdlly intoxicated. 

Probably by this time it is growing dark. The women, who have pro- 
vided a quantity of pine-splints, hand one to each of the men, who light it 
and then march in a body to the hut in the ring. With much hallooing 
and shouting they dance round the frajl building, and 'then each one 
suddenly plucks away a branch of which it is composed ;• on which ilie 
young married Towkan within once more shoulders his wife and dashing 
through the ddbrts of the shanty, and through the tipsy and yelling men 
and women, trots off home with her. And so the wedding concludes. 

Those weak-minded young persons who imagine that few performances 
combine so much that is spirited and courageous and clever as an '' elope- 
ment," will be surprised to hear that, in its form of wife-snatching, it is 
practised by the very lowest of human beings, the Bushmen of Australia, 
the only difference being that the bushman is not influenced by spooney 
sentimentality (a sentimental bushman would be rather hard to find), or 
the bush lady by a* desire to create a '^ sensation" at the expense of her 
relatives' shame and confosion. The frivolity of wooing even would seem 
to be eschewed by this prosaic people ; or if, indeed, moonlight walks and 
'' loiterings in the lane" do transpire, it is but fair to assume that such 
times are devoted to nothing more tender than the practice of the " waddi" 
on the head and shoulders of the bride expectant, for the purpose of deter- 
mining how much pummelling she can endure without squealing. To the 
civilized reader such an assumption must seem highly ridiculous ; not so to 
persons intimate with the manners and customs of this brutish people. 
In the matter, of mating, they are worse than the brutes. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the dog is more solicitous for the welfare of the 
mother of his puppies than is the aboriginal Australian of the mother of 
his children ; and as regards scars and bruises, the most ill-used she- wolf 
or tigress that ever lived to maturity would fail to cany the palm from 
any one of a half dozen unlucky ^* gins" taken promiscuously from a bush 
tribe. As observes a modem writer, whose experience among the bush- 
men is considerable, and whose opinions are all carefrilly weighed and 
impartially delivered : — 

"They show very little affection for their oflfepring, especially the 
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males ; and we have frequently taxed their philoprogenitive feelings by 
offering a few pieces of tobacco or a blanket for a child, when we should 
easily have sncceeded in bartering with their fathers, and with no great 
difficulty overcome the affection of the mothers. Their treatment of the 
aged is even worse than their neglect of their ofepring. These wretched 
specimens of humanity look at the age of fifty or sixty like octogenarians. 
Instead of being respected as elders of the tribe, as is the case among 
o<her savage races, they are considered as useless members, who can no 
longer fight, hunt, or dig up roots. Hence the garbage of the game cap- 
tered by the strong son or daughter is thrown with contempt to the father 
or mother, and they are prohibited, like the children, from eating the best 
kinds of food, which the sturdy warriors of the tribe daim as theirs by 
the law of might. 

" They have no fixed habitations, the climate of the country allowing 
of their sleeping in the open air in the crevices of rocks, or under the 
shelter of the bushes. Their temporary hovels consist of the bark of a 
tree, or a few bushes interwoven in a semicircular form, tapering at the 
top, and raised upon a prop-stick, open in ftx)nt and forming merely a 
break-weather, occasionally large enough to shelter six persons from the 
rain, but most frequently for the accommodation of two. They seem to 
have no idea of the benefits arising from social life : their largest clans 
extend not beyond the family circle, of each of which the eldest is called 
by a name synonymous with that of father. They are totally without 
religion, paying neither the least respect nor adoration to any object or 
being, real or imaginary. Hence they have nothing to prompt them to a 
good action, nothing to deter them from a bad one ; hence murder is not 
considered as any heinous crime, and women think nothing of destroying 
their infant, to avoid the trouble of carrying it about and finding it sub- 
sistenoe. Should a woman die with an infant at the breast, the living 
child is inhumanly thrown into the same hole with the mother, and 
covered with st<mes, of which the brutal father throws the first. They 
are savage even in love, the very first act of courtship on the part of the 
husband being that of knocking down his intended bride with a club, and 
dragging her away from her friends bleeding and senseless to the woods. 
The consequence is that scarcely a female of the age of maturity is to be 
seen without her head full of scars, the unequivocal marks of her hus- 
band's affection." 

Very shocking! most terribly depraved and inhuman! Why, even 
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among the head-liimtmgy pirating, ferodoos Sea Dayaks of Borneo &e 
interesting ceremony of wooing and wedding is condncted in at least a 
more decorous manner. Mr. Spencer St. John tells ns, that besides tlie 
ordinary attention which a young man is able to pay to ilie girl 
he desires to make his wife — as helping her in har fleam work, and in 
carrying home her load of yegetablee or wood, as well m in making her 
little presents, as a ring or some brass chain-woric with which the wamen 
adorn their waists, or even a petticoat — there is a Yery peculiar testimony 
of regard which is worthy of note. About nine or ten at nig}it, when the 
funily is supposed to be fast asleep within the mosquito curtains in the 
priyate apartments, the young man quietly slips back the bolt by which 
the door is fastened on the inside and enters the room on tiptoe. On 
hearing who it is, she rises at once, and they sit conversing togeth^ and 
making arrangements for the future, in the dark, over a plentiful supply of 
sirih-leaf and betel-nut, which it is the gentleman's duty to provide. 
K the young lady accepts the prepared betel-nut, hi^py is the lover, 
for Ids suit is in a fair way to prosper; but if, on the other hand, she rises 
and says, << Be good enough to blow up the fire,'' or *' light the lamp " (a 
bamboo filled with resiQ), then his hopes are at an end, as that is the usual 
form of dismissal. Of course, if this kind of nocturnal visit is frequently 
repeated, the parents do not fedl to discover it, although it is a paint of 
honour among them to take no notice of their visitor ; and if they approve 
of him, matters take their course, but if not, they use their influenoe with 
their daughter to ensure the utterance of the ffttal ^* please blow up the 
fire." 

At the marriage a fowl is killed, rice boiled, and a feast made by the 
relations of the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom then generally 
betakes himself to the apartments of his wife's parents or relatioDB and 
becomes one of the feunily. Occasionally — as for example, when the bride 
has many brothers and sisters, or when the bridegroom is the suj^^ort 
of aged parents or of younger brothers and sisters — ^the bride enters and 
becomes one of the feunily of her husltend. It is a rare occurrence for a 
young couple at once to commence housekeq>ing on their own aeeount ; 
the reason is, that the labours of a young man go to augment the store of 
the head of the family with whom he lives, be itthat of his parents or others, 
and not till their death can he daim any share of the property in rice, 
jars, crockery, or gongs, which by his industry he has helped to create. 

On the same island, and among the Sea Dayaks of Lingga, the marriage 
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e og fawn IB again different. Here, two days before the ceremony, the 
mother of the bridegroom nsnallj giTes the bride's relationB a plate or a 
basin. The wedding takes place at the honse of the bride and is called 
hiah pinang, or ^^the splitting of the prepared areca-nut." It is divided 
into three portions, and the mother, afber placing them in a little basket 
and coYering them over with a red doth, sets th^n on a raised altar in 
front of the bride's house. The respective Mends of the ^eonilies then 
meet in condave and enjoy the native luxury of prepared areca-nut ; and 
1^8 now determined what shall be th-^ fine paid in case of the husband 
divorcing himself from his wife. The question of location is settied ac- 
cording to the wealth or position of the couple ; if the wife's Mends are 
better off than those of the husband he joins her &mily, but if by rank 
or aocial position he is her acknowledged superior, she goes among his 
people. If they be equal, the newly married Balans, as these people are 
called, spend their time at the houses of both parents-in-law until such 
time as they are able to set up house-keeping on their own account. 

It might appear that marriages so unceremoniously contracted, would 
Bcaroely involve affection sufficient and sterling to last through a life. 
This may be so, but the evil is considerably mitigated by the perfect 
understanding there exists on the question of divorce, and the immunity 
from disgrace enjoyed by a divorced wife or husband. A Balan wife need 
only tell her husband that she has had a dream of so ominous a character 
that she could not think of living with him any longer; or the husband 
has only to tell his wife that he distinctiy heard a certain animal roar, or 
a bird scream in the night. The Mends of either party are called to- 
gether, the fine agreed on paid, and so an end of the business. Says Mr. 
St John, ''many men and women have been married seven or eig^t times 
before they find the partner 'with whom they wish to spend the remainder 
of their lives. I saw a young girl of seventeen who had already had 
three husbands. These divorces take place at varied times, from a few 
days after marriage to one or two years. However, afber the birth of a 
child, they seldom seek to separate ; and if they do, the husband is fined 
but not the wile." 

Although there is little doubt that to '' dream," or otherwise receive a 
sapematnial warning to get rid of your wile, has been on a few occasions 
mi^^ty convenient for the wicked Balan, it is certain that, as a rule, they 
have the most sted&st belief in these warnings, and feel bound to discuss 
the pr(^iiety of obeying them, althon^ they may be very tenderly at- 
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tached. Luckily, however, there is a way out of the scrape ; they have 
only to sacrifice a porker, and no harm will come of their neglecting to 
separate. The spiteful Balan may, however, seriously inconvenience his 
divorced wife if he has a mind. Before the separation can he recognized 
as legal, he must send her a ring (a strange reversal of the civilized 
custom), and unless she he ahle to produce this, she will experience con- 
siderahle difficulty in getting another hushand. 

Nevertheless, and despite this chopping and changing, when the right 
nail is at last hit, it is driven home stedfast and true. Where shall we 
look for stronger evidence of conjugal a£GBction than is emhodied in the 
following little Dayak stories ? 

" Ijan, a Balan chief, was hathing with his wife in the Lingga river, — 
a place notorious for man-eating alligators, — ^when a Malay, passing in a 
hoat, remarked, * I have just seen a very large animal swimming up the 
stream.' Upon hearing this, Ijan told his wife to go up the steps and he 
would follow ; she got safely up, hut he, stopping to wash his feet, was 
seized hy the alligator, dragged into the middle of the stream, and dis- 
appeared from view. His wife hearing a cry, turned round, and, seeing 
her hushand's fate, sprang into the river, 'shrieking < Take me also,' and 
dived down at the &pot where she had seen the alligator sink with his 
prey. No persuasion could induce her to come out of the water; she 
swam ahout, diving in all the places most dreaded from heing a resort of 
ferocious reptiles, seeking to die with her hushand. At last, her friends 
came down and forcihly removed her to their house." 

Again : " About two miles from the town of Kuching, is a place called 
Tanah Futih. Here a man and his wife were working in a small canoe, 
when an alligator seized the latter hy the thigh, and bore her along the 
surface of the water, calling for that help which her husband, swimming 
after, vainly endeavoured to afford. The bold fellow, with a iris in his 
mouth, neared the reptile, but as soon as he was heard, the beast sank 
with his shrieking prey, and ended a scene almost too painful for de- 
scription." 

For the third and last time : *' Si Tundo fell in love with a woman belong- 
ing to an adopted son of Macota ; and the passion being mutual, the lady 
eloped from her master and went to her lover's house. This being discovered 
in a short time, he was ordered to surrender her to Macota, which he reluct- 
antly did, on an understanding that he was to be allowed to many her on 
giving a proper dowry. Either not being able to procure the money, or the 
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tenns not being kept, Si Tundo and a relation mounted to Macota's hill and 
threatened to take the woman and to bnm the house. The village, how- 
ever, being ronsed, they were nnable to effect their purpose, and retired to 
their own residence. Here they remained for some days in a state of 
incessant watchfulness, and when they moyed they each carried their 
kempilan, and wore the krisses ready to the hand. The Eajah Muda 
Hassim, being well aware of the state of things, sent at this crisis, to order 
Si Tondo and his Mend to his presence, which order they obeyed forthwith, 
and entered the balei or audience-hall which was fiiU of their enemies. 
According to Muda Hassim's account, he was anxious to save Si Tundo's 
life, and offered him another wife, but his affections being fixed on the 
girl of his own choice, he rejected the offer, only praying he might have 
the woman he loved. On entering the presence of the Eajah, surrounded 
by foes and dreading treachery (which most probably was intended), these 
unfortunate men added to their previous fault, by one which, however 
slight in European estimation, is here of an aggravated nature — they 
entered the presence with their kempilans in their hands and their sarongs 
clear of the kris-handle, and instead of seating themselves cross-legged, 
they only squatted on their hams, ready for self defence. From that hour 
their doom was resolved on : the crime of disrespect was deemed worthy 
of death, thou^ their previous crime of abduction and vidence might 
have obtained pardon. It was no easy matter, however, among an abject 
and timid populatipn, to find executioners of the sentence against two brave 
and warlike men, well armed and watchful, and who, it was well known, 
would sell their lives dearly ; and the subsequent proceeding is, as already 
observed, curiously characteristic of the people, and the deep disguise they 
can assume to attain their purposes. It was intimated to Si Tundo, that 
if he could raise a certain sum of money the woman should be made over 
to hun, and to render this the more probable, the affedr was taken out of 
Macota's hands, and placed at the decision of the Orang Kaya de Oadong, 
who was friendly to the offenders, but who received his private orders how 
to act. Four men were appointed to watch their opportunity in order to 
seize the culprits. It is not to be imagined, however, that a native would 
trust or beHeve the Mendly assurances held out to him, nor was it so in' 
the case of Si Tundo and his companion. They attended at the Orang 
Kaya Gadong's house frequently, for weeks, with the same precautions, 
and it was found impossible to oveipower them; but the deceit of their 
enemies was equal to the occasion, and delay brought no change of purpose. 
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Theywere to die, and opportcmity alone was wanting to cany the sentence 
into effect. Time passed oyer, suspicion was lulled ; and as suspicion was 
lulled, the professions to serve them became more frequent. Poor Si 
Tundo brought all his little property to make good the price required iar 
the woman, and his friend added his share, but it was still &i short of the 
required amount. Hopes, howeyer, were still held out ; the Orang Kaya 
advanced a small sum to assist, and other pretended friends, slowly and 
rductlantly, at his request, lent a little money. The negociati0n was 
nearly complete; forty or fifty reals only were wanting, and the opposite 
party were ready to deliver the lady, whenever the sum was made good. 
A final conference was appointed for the conclusion of the bargain at the 
Orang Kaya's, at which numbers were present, and the devoted victims, 
luUed into a fatal security, had ceased to bring their formidable kempilans. 
At the last interview, the forty reals being still deficient, the Orang Kaya 
proposed receiving their gold-mounted krisses in pledge for the amount 
The krisses were given up, and the bargain was complete, when the four 
executioners threw themselves on the unarmed men, and assisted by othera, 
overpowered and secured them. Si Tundo, wounded in the scuffle and 
bound, surrounded by enemies flourishing their krisses, remarked " You 
have taken me by treachery ; openly you could not have seixed me." He 
spoke no more. They triumphed over and insulted him, as though some 
great feat had been achieved, and every kris was plunged into his body, 
which was afterwards cast without burial into the river." 

In Abyssinia the young people begin to think of marriage at a very 
early age. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns relates that he has seen brides of eig^t 
or nine years old; and boys at a proportionably youthfhl age are oon- 
sidered marriageable. When a lad wishes to marry, says the gentleman 
above-mentioned — ^and who by-the-by has written more, and te the pur- 
pose, concerning the habits and customs of the Abysainians than any other 
traveller— he only enquires for a giil who possesses or can muster twice 
his own number of oxen, or their value. His proposals are made to tlie 
girl's &ther, and unless there is some strong motive for rejecting him he ia 
accepted and everything arranged without consulting the lady's taste or 
asking her consent. They are usually betrothed three or four months 
before marriage, during which time the bridegroom frequentiy visits his 
father-in-law elect and occasionally propitiates him with gifts of honey, 
butter, a sheep or goat ; but he is never allowed to see his intended wife 
even for a moment, unless by urgent entreaty or a handsome bribe he 
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indnees same female friend of hen to airange the matter hj proouring 
him a ^ance at hia cmel fBoi one. 

Por thia pnipoae he conceals himself behind a door or other cosiTement 
hidiiig place while the lady on some pretext or other is led past it. Shonld 
she, howeyer, suspect a trick and discover him, she would make a great 
uproar, coyer her face, and screaming, run away and hide herself, as though 
her senae of propriety were greatly offended by the intrusion ; although 
preyioualy to his making the offer she would have thought it no harm to 
romp with him or any other male acquaintance in the most free and easy 
manner. For afker she has been betrothed she is at home to every one 
except to him who most sighs for the light of her countenance. In Tigr^, 
especially in Ghirie, a superstitious belief is entertained that if a girl leave 
her frtther's houae during the interval between her betrothal and marriage, 
she will be bitten by a snake. 

When the wedding day approaches the girl is well washed, her hair 
combed and tressed, and she is rendered in every way as agreeable as 
possible. A day or two before thai appointed for the marriage a " dass," 
or bower, is erected. It is made of a framework of stakes : the uprights 
are driven into the groimd and the horizontal stakes fastened to them by 
ligaments of bark or of supple shoots of trees and covered with green 
branches to protect the interior from the sun. Of wet there is no fear, 
except in the season of the periodical rains. These bowers are made large 
or small, according to the number of visitors likely to assemble. 

« During my stay at Adoua I was invited to several weddings. Among 
others I was invited to assist at the marriage of an Abyssinian woman to a 
man of the country. When the wedding takes place in a town, as was 
the case on this occasion, the crowd is excessive. Invited or uninvited, 
everybody comes who has nothing better to do or who is anxious to fill his 
stomach. A crowd of these hungry idlers crowd roimd the doors and 
often endeavour to force an entrance where artifice or good words &il to 
procure it for them, and thus give a great deal of annoyance to the ser- 
vants appointed to keep the entrances. 

** These, however, are assisted by a number of young men from among the 
neij^ours and friends of the house, who on such occasions volunteer their 
senioes as peace-keepers and waiters, or to make themselves generally 
useful. . Several of these, armed like the door-keepers with long wands, 
remain in the ^ dass ' to keep order, to show people to their places, or to 
make way for new-oomers by dismiHaing old ones. 
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"About two o'clock on the day preceding the wedding, * Seedy Petras,' 
the £Either of the bride, sent a servant to conduct me to the scene of 
festiyity; but on our arrival at the front entrance ve found the street 
completely blocked up by the crowd, principally soldiers, who were 
endeavouring to force their -way in, which, however, was prevented by 
barricading the gates and strongly guarding them. It was not till a^er a 
quarter of an hour's hard squeezing and fitting that we gained an 
entrance. During the struggle I was amused at the contrivances whidi 
the mob had recourse to in the hope of passing in with me and my people. 
One fierce-looking soldier assisted me very much ; for by striking some, 
and swearing at and threatening others, he succeeded in clearing a passage 
to the door. My people, however, were too well known for him to pass 
as one of them, and he wbs refused admittance till I, in consideration of 
his zeal, protested that for that day he wbs in my service. Another who 
had an umbrella, walked close behind me holding it over my head as if it 
belonged to me. At length we entered. 

" The Abyssinian guests were squatted round the tables in long rows 
feeding as if their lives depended on the quantity they could devour, and 
washing it down with floods of drink. I never could have believed that 
any people could take so much food ; and certainly if the reader wishes to 
see a curious exhibition in the feeding line, he has only to run over to 
Abyssinia and be present at a wedding feast. Imagine two or three hun- 
dred half-naked men and women in one room. All decorum is lost sig}it 
of; you see waiters, each with a huge piece of raw beef in his hands, 
rushing frantically to and fro in his eager desire to satisfy the voracious 
appetites of the guests, who as he comes within their reach grasp the meat 
and with their long crooked swords hack off a lump or strip, as the case 
may be, in their eagerness not to lose their share. 

"After the feast, the * dass ' being cleared of all but a select party of the 
invited guests of the house and their attendants, in all about a hundred 
persons, it was announced that the bride was to be presented to us. She 
was accordingly brought in — carried like a sack of floui^— on the back of a 
male relative, who trotted in with her preceded by a number of perscms 
each bearing a lighted taper and followed by a number of women wiio 
filled the air with their shrill cries of exultation. The bearer dropped his 
pack on a stool in front of the place where we Pranks and the elders were 
sitting, and she received the benedictions of the party. Placing our hands 
on her head one after the other we each expressed some words for her 
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fdtoiQ welfare and happiness, and got our hands well greased for our pains. 
Music and dancing Ihen began.'' 

Having kept up the dancing and jollification all night, the bridegroom 
(should the habitation of the bride be at some distance from his own) sets 
out at sunrise, followed by a host of Mends and attendants, the number of 
whom it may readily be conceiyed does not much depend on any respect 
they feel for him personally, but is proportioned to the estimated generosity 
of his father-in-law elect, and to the quantity of bread, meat, and beer 
which they calculate on finding ready at his house. After him follow first 
his "arkees," who vary in number from six to twelve according to the 
wealth and importance of the person. These '^ arkees " are chosen among 
themselves when boys. They agree when playmates together, that when 
either of them marries they shall reciprocally act as " arkees," or brides- 
men, to each other. Their office and duties will be more folly explained 
by and by. The whole party is well dressed ; those who have no clothes, 
or bad clothes, borrow good ones for the occasion. He that owns a horse 
or mule mounts it, but the others,*especially the "arkees," who come out 
heavy swells, borrow every article of finery they can possibly lay eyes on, 
even to the silver amulets and chains worn by the women of the neighbour- 
hood. Behind the bridegroom is borne a handsome silver-mounted shield, 
probably belonging to his master or some other great man who may have 
been kind enough to lend it him for the occasion, and before him go a con- 
siderable number of men carrying guns, all borrowed. 

The bridegroom himself mounts, probably for the first time in his life 
a handsome mule, with its ornamented patch- work morocco saddle and 
brass ornaments, and with his cloth placed affectedly over his nose, carries 
himself gallantly, and looks as proud as if he were a king's son, and as if 
the gunners, shield-bearers, mules, finery, and all really belonged to him, 
though perhaps the day before he was toiling and cracking his whip behind 
his plough oxen. 

When arrived near the bride's house, the nearest convenient place is 
selected and the horsemen of the party commence galloping about, the 
gunners fire off their matchlocks, and the lancers dash here and there, 
enacting altogether a sort of sham fight. This I suppose is done to divert 
the bridegroom's mind, lest he should be nervous on first entering the 
"dass." Arrived at the bridal bower, he takes his seat on the post of 
honour prepared for him, which is a couch covered with a carpet and 
cushions, and a canopy of white calico spread over his head to keep the 
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dust from falling on him. And there he sits in state ; his nose and montlL 
covered with his garment to look dignified. He and his Mends keep to 
one side of the house, the hride's family and Mends remaining on the other 
side. The ceremonies of course commence, as usual, with a Yoradous 
devouring of raw meat and its accompaniments ; after which, when all 
have well eaten and drunk, the place is cleared of strangers, and the bride 




Abjsamiui Wedding. 

is carried in as on the preceding evening, accompanied by tapers, etc. 
This time, however, she is covered with a large cloth held over her like a 
pall, and is placed on a stool in front of the principal persons assembled 
The bridegroom la then called and asked if he wishes to marry her; to 
which he of course answers in the affirmative. Then then crook their 
litUe fingers together under the doth ; nay, even sometimes, I believe, 
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kiss each other; then certam wise admonitions are given to both by a 
priest, if there should happen to be one present, as well as by the elders in 
attendance ; and the marriage settlement, or the agreement what each of 
them is to bring, is entered on ; and this finishes the wedding ceremony. 

A few days after the wedding, the bridesmen dressing themselves np in 
all the ornaments they can collect, take a cohere or small drum and go 
singing and dancing before every honse in the neighbonrhood. If in the 
vicinity of a large town, where there are many visits to make, their 
peregrinations occnpy several days, or even a week or more. Every per- 
son visited is expected to offer a present according to his circumstances. 
I^ however, any one should be stingily disposed, or by ill-luck not at 
home, they forcibly enter the house, and pnrloin anything they can lay 
hands on, such as sheep, goats, or fowls, which may be straying about-the 
yards. Even in the public market-places and streets they perpetrate the 
most audacious robberies. Two of them disguised will approach the wares 
of some seller, while a third, profiting by the concealment afforded him by 
their long garments which they purposely leave trailing on the ground, 
squats behind them. By pretending to bargain for some article or other, 
they generally succeed in drawing off the attention of the vendor from his 
property, who being seated, natually raises his eyes while talking to them, 
and their crouching confederate watching his opportunity purloins from 
beneath whatever he can lay hold of, and then makes quietly off. l^^or do 
they scruple most cruelly to victimise even very poor people. Concealed 
in some nook or comer of one of the most frequented alleys leading to the 
market, they quietly watch till some country girl passes on her way 
thither, bearing on her head or shoulder it may be a piece of cotton cloth, 
the produce of some months' industry, when they suddenly spring out and 
snatch it from her from behind, and dodging round a comer, run off as 
fast as their legs will carry them. In the absence of any other notification 
of it you may always know when any great wedding has recently taken 
place by the lamentations of the women, who run about the streets pro- 
claiming, to the great amusement of the bystanders, how they have been 
treated. No one attempts forcibly to recover any article stolen from him, 
as such conduct would be in direct violation of the privileges of the 
"arkees," who, if questioned concerning a theft which they may have 
perpetrated, do not scrapie to assert their innocence with the most solemn 
oaths. '' I was once with some ^ arkees ' whom I had seen kill and conceal 
a sheep^ at the same time boasting how and from whom they had stolen 
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it. On discoyering the theft tke proprietor immediately gaessed who were 
the robbers, bnt on his ooming to them to enqnire, they positsyely denied 
tiie tactf appealing to 8t. Michael as witness of their innocence, and on 
being further pressed each of them took in his hand the ' mateb ' or blue 
cord which he wore round his neck as a sign of Christianity, adding ^ as 
my tataie abode in heaven,' condemning himself to the other place ahonld 
he lie." If any one but an " arkee " should thus perjure himself he would 
not only be considered a wretch unfit to associate with, but be liable to 
punishment for his crime. The bridesmen are, however, privileged per- 
sons, and when in office they may do anytiiing without risking either their 
skins or their reputation, l^^otwithstanding, if a man miss anything he 
has only to offer a small present as a ransom and they are obliged in 
honour to restore the stolen property, whatever it may be ; but to obviate 
this restitution, when any eatable live stock is stolen, it is immediately 
slaughtered and devoured, and the poor man goes back empty-handed. 
The whole of the profits of these their begging visits and thefts, are col- 
lected and handed over to the bridegroom to compensate in some measure 
for the expense he is put to in supplying them with plenty of food and 
drink for three or four weeks ; during the whole of which time they re- 
main in the house taking it by turns to watch, some of them always 
remaining near the bride, whom they endeavour to amuse and divert in 
every possible way, in order that she may not regret too much her tem- 
porary separation from her family. 

From Abyssinia we are invited by Mr. Hutchinson, through his lately 
published book, '< Ten Years in JSthiopia," to make ourselves acquainted 
with the ceremony of matrimony as observed at Fernando Po. 

Having had an intimation from Boobokaa (the many boxes), who is head 
king of Issapoo, that one of his daughters was about to be married, I took 
it for an invitation, and walked up to his town, a few days before Christ- 
mas, to be present at the ceremonial. The first thing of which one ii 
sensible, when approaching a Femandian village, is the odour of ToU 
pomatum, wafted by whatever little breeze may be able to find its way 
through the dense bushes. The next is the crowing of cocks. Indeed, 
the poultry tribe seem to be the only bipeds endowed with any actirity 
in this island. 

At St. Isabel, the capital, some of these, who may be considered the 
watchful sentinels, crow at ten at night. The re&ain is renewed st 
midnight, again at two o'clock in the morning, and at day-break the whole 
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bost of oock-a-doodle-doo-ers join in a nniyersal choms — ^perhaps to an- 
nounce the coming forth of the rising ran. 

On getting inside of the town, onr first object of attraction was the 
cooking going on in His Majesty's kitchen. Here a number of dead 
porcupines and gazelles were in readiness to be mingled up with palm-oil, 
and seyeral grubs writhing on skewers, probablj to add piquancj to the 
dishes. These are called Inchakee, being obtained from palm trees, and 
look, at first sight, like Brobdingnagian maggots. Instead of waiting to 
witness the art of the Eemandian Soyer on this material, I congratulated 
myself on my ham sandwiches, and brandy-and-water-bottle, safely stowed 
in my portmanteau, which one of the Kroomen carried on his back, and 
sat on my camp-stool, beneath the gratefiil shade of a palm tree, to rest 
awhile. 




Preparing a Fernando Po Bridegroom. 



Outside a small hut, belonging to the mother of the bride expectant, I 
soon recognised the happy bridegroom, undergoing his toilet from the hands 
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of his future wife's sister. A profiision of Tshibbu strings being fiutened 
round his bodj, as well os his legs and arms, the anointing lady, haying a 
short black pipe in her mouth, proceeded to putty him over with Tola 
paste. He seemed not altogether joyous at the anticipation of his ap- 
proaching happiness, but turned a sulky gaze, now and then, to a kidney 
shaped piece of yam, which he held in his hand, and which had a parrof s 
red feather fixed on its convex side. This, I was informed, was called 
IN^tshoba, and is regarded as a protection against eyil influence, during the 
important day. Two skewer-looking hairpins, with heads of red and 
white glass beads, fastened his hat (which was nothing more than a dish 
of bamboo plaiting) to the hair of his head, and his toilet being complete, 
he and one of his bridesmen as elaborately dressed as himself, attacked a 
mess of stewed flesh and palm-oil, placed before them, as eagerly as if they 
had not tasted food for a fortnight. In discussing this meal, they followed 
the primitive usage of ** fingers before forks," only resting now and th«i 
to take a gulp of palm- wine out of a calabash, which was hard by, or to 
wipe their hands on napkins of cord-leaf, a process which, to say the 
least of it, added nothing to their washerwomen's biUs at the end of the 
week. 

But the bride ; here she comes ! led forth by her own and her husband- 
expectant's mother, each holding her by a hand, followed by two ^^epees, 
(professional singers) and half-a-dozen bridesmaids. I^othing short of 
a correct photograph could convey an idea of her appearance. Borne 
down by the weight of rings and wreaths, and girdles of Tshibbu, the 
Tola pomatum gave her the appearance of an exhumed mumimy, save her 
face, which was all white — ^not from excess of modesty (and here I may 
add, the negro race are reputed always to blush blue) but fix)m being 
smeared over with a white paste, symbolical of purity. 

As soon as she was outside the paling, her bridal attire was proceeded 
with, and the whole body was plastered over with white stuff. A veil, of 
strings of Tshibbu sheUs, completely covering her face, and extending 
from the crown of her head to the chin, as well as on each side from ear 
to ear, was then thrown over her; over this was placed an enonnoos 
helmet, made of cowhide ; and any one with a spark of compassion in 
him, could not help pitying that poor creature, standing for more than an 
hour nnder the broiling sun, with such a load on her, Whilst the Nepees 
were celebrating her praises in an extempore epithalamium, and the 
bridegroom was completing his finery elsewhere. One of the Nepees, wh% 
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fin: what I know, may bare been the Grisi of Fernando Po, and who had 
walked eight miles that morning to assist professionallj at the ceremony, 
commenced a solo celebration of the bride's yirtues and qualifications. 
Whether any person of muacal taste who had listened to it, would have 
entitled the chaunt a combination of squeal, grunt, and howl, I cannot 
say; but that it produced satisfaction amongst the native audience was 
evident from the fact of the energetic chorusing of several assistant min- 
strels, who ydled out — " Hee hee, jee eh," at the termination of any 
passage containing a sentiment that met with their approbation, the 
exclamation being synonymous with our bravo. 

The song, as translated to me, set forth the universal joy of nature at 
the festival which was approaching, amongst other matters recording the 
existence of a race of wicked amphibious people, who lived on the African 
continent, and who would doubtless attempt to come over to disturb the 
universal harmony ; but who they knew if they went into the water on 
that day, would be all remorselessly devoured by the sharks. It terminated 
with a recapitulation of the bride^s attractive qualities, her beautiful form, 
figure, and good temper; the latter a quality which I had no reason to 
doubt, as I did not enjoy the pleasure of the lady's acquaintance. But 
when the Nepee wound up her praises, by enumerating amongst her other 
prepossessing attributes the sweet smell proceeding from her, which was 
the cause of inducing a white man to come and witness the ceremony, I 
turned away with a shudder, of what kind you may guess, at this outrage 
on poetic licence, and said to myself, " If Nepee only knew the truth !" 

The candidates for marriage having taken their positions, side by side, 
in the open air, fronting the little house from which the bride elect had 
been led out by the mothers, and where, I was informed, she had been 
closely immured for fifteen months previous, the ceremony commenced. 
The mothers were the officiating priests, an institution of natural simplicity, 
whose homely origin no one will dare to impugn. On these occasions 
the mother bishops are prophetically entitled Boonanas, the Eemandian 
for grandmother. Five bridesmaids marshalled themselves alongside the 
bride, each in rotation, some inches lower than the other, the outside one 
being a mere infant in stature, and all having bunches of parrot's feathers 
on their heads, as well as holding a wand in their right hands. The* 
mothers stood behind the happy pair, and folded an arm of each round the 
body of the other — ^Nepees chaunting all the while, so that it was barely 
possible for my interpreter to catch the words by which they were marriedi* 
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A string, of Tshibbu^ was fastened round both arms by the brid^;room'fl 
mothwy she at the same time whispering to him advice to take care of this 
tender lamb. The string was then loosed. It was again fastened on by 
the bride's mother, who whispered into her daughter's ear, her duty to 
attend to her husband' s fEurm, tilling his yams and oassadu, and the neoeaeity 
of her being fedthful to him. 

The ratification of their promise to Mfil these conditionB, was efiEected 
by passing a goblet of palm-wine from mother to son, (the bridegroom,) 
from him to his bride, from her to her mother, each taking a sip aa it 
went round. Then an indiscriminate dance and chaunt commenced, and 
the whole scene — ^the Tola paste laid on some faces so thickly, that one 
mi^t imagine it was intended to affix something to them by means of it, 
the dangling monkey tails, the dish-hats, and parrot's feathers, the bunches 
of wild fern, and strings of Tshibbu shells, fastened, perhaps, as nosegays 
to the ladies' persons — ^the white and red, and yellow spots painted under 
the eyes, and on the shoulders, and in any place where they could form 
objects of attraction — the tout ensemble contrasted with the l<^ty bombax, 
beautifrd palm, cocoa-nut, and other magnificent tropical trees around, pre- 
sented a picture rarely witnessed by the European, and one calculated to 
excite yaried reflections. When fatigued with dancing, and when all the 
company, from the cracking of the Tola putty, looked as if they were about 
to fall into man's original element of clay, the Nepees walked away, 
followed by the bridegroom, with the bride and the bridesmaids after him, 
all marching down the pathway which led to the bridegroom's house. 

Knowing the ceremonials were not yet finished, I followed the company 
for half-a-mile. As they went along, the former wives of the newly 
married man, sang and jumped, and wheeled around, beckoning to the 
bride to come on ; who, poor creature,, with her helmet and her cinctures 
of shells, if nerves had been in fashion in Eemando Po— would have needed 
smelling salts or a douch6 of cold water, half-a-dozen times on her 
journey. 

The outside palisading, in which was a faint attempt at a gate, was 
reached. Here I witnessed an act of natural politeness, which no disciples 
of Chesterfield could rival* The old wives preceded the new bride on her 
way in through the outer enclosure, as if guiding her to her new home, 
but when they reached the inner palisading, they all gave way to her, 
allowing her to precede them. "Within this the ceremony was proceeded 
)Fith, the bride standing with her back to the door, her husband's arm 
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again embraemglier, and hefB round his body likewise. One of his children 
presented a huge Inrown painted yam, which she received with a renewal of 
adyice £rom her mother, to attend to the cultivation of this esculent. Others 
of his diildren fixed epaulets of Tshibbu in their proper places ; the bride- 
groom put four rings of the small shells on the middle finger of her right 
hand ; another piece of advice, or lecture, was given to her son by the 
bridegroom's mother, and the ceremony was completed ; the young couple 
received the congratulations of their relatives, and feasting commenced. 

All the friends from distant parts, who had come to be present, brought 
dishes with them; some poor women, who had notiiing better to give, 
earried bundles of fire-wood on their heads, a present which might appear 
ridiculous to anyone who did not remember the widow's mite, and its 
gracious acceptance. 

Turning to the Indians of ITorth America, we find polygamy to be the 
rule rather than the exception. Gatlin relates that he has seen as many 
as fourteen wives in the tent of one chief, and although the intelligent 
traveller in question intimates that this may be ''too much of a good 
thing," he has several ingenious ei^uaes for t}ie iuftitution of polygamy 
among these people. All nations ^ Indians, Mr, Catlin urges, in their 
natural condition are unceasingly at war with the tribes that are about 
them, for the adjustment of ancient and never e^diiig feuds, as well as 
for a love of glory, to which, in Indian life, the battie field is almost the 
only road. Their warriors are killed off to 0ueh an extent, that in many 
instances two and sometimes three women to one man may be found in a 
tribe. In such cases polygamy is an e^ way oi;t oi a difficulty among a 
people who scorn to ''hire out" to I^bouf* There is no indignity in 
" marrying out" to labour. MoreoveTi it idl^e^ld be borne in mind that 
another wife or so taken to the bosom of a If pp|b American chief does not 
mean an augmentation of his encimibranees ; they are sources of wealth. 
Not only do they " cut their own grass," as the vulgar Yankee saying is, 
but make hay (not only " while the sun shines," but every day the whole 
year through) for their lord and master. Among his spouses the chief 
counts his agricultural labourers, his tent pitchers, his hewers of wood, 
and his drawers of water, his cooks, his tailors, his nurses, and his 
mocassin makers. If the said chief does business with the Hudson's Bay 
Company, skin dressing is an art the squaw is expected to understand and 
industriously practise. 

Although there is no denying that courtships of the most romantic 
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character do sometimes occur between these savage swains and damflftlw^ it 
is not one time in a hundred that marriage is consummated on such 
maudlin grounds. The daughter's life does not belong to herself, but to 
her father ; he sets a certain value on her, and howeyer vehemently her 
adorer may declare that so lovely a being is beyond price, the matter-of- 
fact old gentleman will neyer be conyinced, but insists on so many 
blankets, or a rifle, or a horse, according to the demand for the com- 
modity under barter. 

The young Korth American Indian, as previously hinted, is highly 
sensible of the romance of love ; he is a dabbler in ^' tokens" and " spells^" 
and a Arm believer in '^ charms" and ^^ philters." Mr. Kohl, during his 
sojourn amoug the Ojibbeways, met an amusing example of this kind. 




The Young Savage's Heart's Idol. 



I was once sitting with a young unmarried Indian in his lodge, with 
whom I was talking on various matters. At length I asked him if he 
had not yet faUen in love with any fair one of his tribe ? 

** yes, I have," he said. 

'^ Hadst thou then no pretty songs and poetry for thy beloved?" 

*^ Of course I had then ; and have them still." 
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And when I begged him to let me see them (of conrse laying a packet 
of tobacco on his knee at the same time), he went and fetched his medi- 
cine sack and produced a small paper parcel. At the same time he looked 
ronnd timidlj to see if we were qnite alone, and no one observing ns. 
Then he produced all sorts of things from the paper : first, a small figure 
caryed out of wood, which, as he said, represented his beloved ; and then 
another figure, intended for himself. In the bosom of the female figure 
the heart was indicated by a hole, and thence a line (the line of speech) 
ran as usual to the mouth. The heart holes were painted red, and there 
were several dots round them. 

After this, he produced from his packet five small bags. Each was 
made of a single piece of leather, and careftilly fastened up, and in each 
was a different coloured powder — ^red, blue, yellow, grey, etc. He told 
me that sometimes when he was alone in the forest he put some of the 
powder in the heart holes of the small figure, and then he sang and beat 
the magic drum. 

All the powders produced a different effect : one aroused gentle feelings 
and longing for him, while another caused his sweetheart pain, and terri- 
fied her so much, that nothing was left her but to yield to him. 

*' Look at this needle in his packet," my interpreter said, drawing my 
attention to it ; " with that he pierces the heart and breast of his sweet- 
heart every now and then, after dipping its point into one of the powders. 
He fancies that every stab goes through her soul. This causes the 
numerous dots on the hole or heart, which looks like a worn-out rifie 
target.'' 

The Korth American Indians have a legend that polygamy was intro- 
duced among them by the god Menaboju. Considering how little he made 
by the transaction, it was a wonder that the experiment was not voted a 
miserable failure, and at once abandoned. Luckily — or unluckily — ^how- 
ever, the cunning of the projector was equal to his daring, and he was 
enabled to mend matters with passable decency, and polygamy became an 
institution. It is but a short story and may be worth printing. 

Menaboju once lived with two squaws. The squaws were young, but 
he had already aged a little, and noticed that he did not please his squaws 
so much as before, for they neglected him slightly now and then. This 
annoyed him greatly, and he determined on making a change. 

One evening he did not return to his lodge at the usual time, and the 
squawB began to feel uneasy about him. All at once a voice was heard 
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sounding throngh the forest, ^* Your Menaboju is dead in the bushes, go 
and fetch him ! " The squaws were Mghtened, but obeyed the yoice, and 
as they found his apparently stiffened corpse, they bore it home. 

''Kow comb and dress his hair," the yoice was again heard pealing 
through the wigwam. 

The squaws belieyed that it was a yoioe from the epirits, and combed 
the hair of Menaboju. 

Then the yoice commanded again : ** Paint his whole face pleasantly of 
a red colour, put on him a new robe, and lay him so adorned in the 
branches of a tree." The squaws in their terror did all rapidly that the 
spirit yoice commanded them, and laid Menaboju in the branches of a tree. 
"To-morrow," the yoice shouted once more, "a young handsome red- 
painted Indian will knock at your door. Let him in and take him as your 
husband, and treat him kindly; and if you do not so, I will yisit you 
again, and plague and torment you. The man who will come to-morrow, 
can alone protect you from me." 

The next day a neatly-combed red-faced freshly-dothed Indian appeared 
before the wigwam of the squaws. It was Menaboju himself thus meta- 
morphosed. 

He had only feigned death, and the spirit-yoice which had caused his 
squaws so wholesome a terror, was nothing but the result of yentrilo- 
quism, in which he, like many an Indian of the present day, was yery 
cleyer. 

His squaws found him rejuyenated in the pretty toilet with which they 
had themselyes decorated him. They had learned how much the attea- 
tion a squaw pays to her husband aids in making him young, and in future 
they were more patient with him. 

One other example of sayage courtship and matrimony must yet be 
giyen, eyen at the risk of inciting the impatience of my more youthful 
readers, who, no doubt, consider that, as it is, too much space has been 
already deyoted to a yery insipid subject. Only forgiye me this once, my 
dear boy, and I promise there shall be no more such nonsense ri^t to the 
last page of the book. Attention for your old friend Captain Bourne, idio, 
during his captiyity among the mighty Patagonians, witnessed the follow- 
ing curious scene among a hundred others. 

One eyening the chie^ his four wiyes, two daughters, an infemt grand- 
daughter, and myself, were scattered about the lodge, enyeloped in a smoke 
of unusual strength and density. While the others sat around as unconoemed 
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BA 80 many pieces of bacon, I laj flat with my face dose to the ground^ 
and mj head covered with a piece of guanaco-sldn, the onlj position in 
which it was possible to gain any relief from the stifling fumigation. 
"While in this attitude, I fancied I heard the tramp of many feet without, 
and a confused muttering, as if a multitude of Indians were talking 
together. Presently a hoarse yoice sounded in front, evidently aimed at 
the ears of some one within, to which the chief promptly replied. I caught 
a few words, enough to satisfy me that I was not the subject of their 
colloquy ; but that there was a lady in the case, and listened curiously. 
The conversation grew animated, and the equanimity of his high mighti- 
ness the chief, was somewhat disturbed. I cast a penetrating glance into 
the smoke at the female members of our household, to discern, if possible, 
whether any one of them was specially interested* One look was sufficient ; 
the chiefs daughter (who, by the way was a quasi widow, with one hope- 
ftil scion springing up by her side), sat listening to the conversation with 
anxiety and apprehension, visible in every feature. Her mother also sat, 
her chin resting upon her hand, with an anxious and thoughtful expression * 
of countenance. The invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, was an 
unsuccessful suitor of the daughter, and had come with his friends to press 
his claim. He urged his suit, if not with classic, with earnest eloquence, 
but with success ill-^r(^ortioned to his efforts. The chief told him he was 
a poor, good-for-nothing fellow, had no horses, and was unflt to be his son- 
in-law, or any one else's. The outsider was not to be so easily put off : 
he pressed his suit with fresh en^gy, affirming that his deficiency of 
horses was from want of opportunity, not from lack of will, or ability, to 
appropriate the first that came within his reach. On Hie contrary, he 
claimed to be as ingenious and accomplished a thief as ever swung a lasso, 
or ran off a horse, and a mighty hunter besides ; whose wife would never 
suffer for want of *^ grease." The inexorable chief hereat got considerably 
excited, told him he was a poor devil and might be off with himself; he 
wouldn't talk any more about it. 

The suppliant, as a last resort, appealed to the fair one herself, begging 
her to smile on his suit ; and assuring her, with marked emphasis, that if 
successful in his aspirations, he would give her plenty of grease. At this 
last argument she was unable to resist any longer, but entreated her 
father to sanction their union. But the hard-hearted parent, not at all 
mollified by this appeal from his decision to an inferior tribune, broke out 
in a towering passion, and poured forth a torrent of abuse. The mother 
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here interposed, and besought him not to be angry with the yonng folka, 
but to deal more gently and considerately with them. She even hinted 
that he might have done injostioe to the young man. He might torn out 
a smarter fellow than he had credit for. He might — ^who knew ? — ^make a 
fine chief yet, possess plenty of horses, and prove a highly eligible match 
for their daughter. The old fellow had been (for him) quite moderate, but 
this was too much. His rage completely mastered him. He rose up; 
seized the pappoose's cradle and hurled it violently out of doors ; other of 
his daughter's effects went after it in rapid succession. He then ord^^ed 
her to follow her goods instanter, with which benediction she departed, 
responding with a smile of satisfaction, doubtless anticipating the promiaed 
luxuries of her new home, the vision of which through the present temi>e6t, 
fortified her mind against its worst perils. Leaving the lodge, she gathered 
up her scattered effects, and, accompanied by her mother, the bridal party 
disappeared. 




PaUgomana changing the Hunting GrouxMl. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

I* Distance" the cndbanter— The buffalo dance— The poond— Wholesale bntchery— Indian dog-feaats 
— Propitiating the derk of the weather— Dog for dinner— Beligioos feasts of the Ojibbeways— 
Feast for good luck— Pappies bred for the table— Bamboo carring-kniyes— Among cannibals- 
Warriors slidn and eaten— Bakolo— A hog and a man in one oren^Cannibal toasts and sentl- 
menta— Taqona— How it is prepared. 

^T seems a pity that so charming a sentiment as ''distance lends 
enchantment to the view" may not he conserved to the domains 
of poetry and imagination ; and the only consolation is, that 
it loses none of its yigour when turned to practical account. 
Every individual "in the world he lives in" (and, with few excep- 
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tions, all men, albeit dose neighbours and bosom friends, move in 
worlds distinct almost as the stars in the firmament from each oUiier,) 
avails himself of it, using it as buffers are used to mitigate coUisionSy 
or the ear-lappets of a travelling cap to deaden the shrieks of the 
wind. He consults the mdming news, and his eye catches the attrac- 
tive "Terrible fire and loss of Ufe." "Bless mjr heiyit," says he, in 
a startled voice, ""Where?" "Jamaica." "Oh-h, I was afraid it was 
another London fire." " Great gunpowder explosion^ — a hundred lives 
lost." "Good heavens! what at Hounslow?*' "Oh, no! in Mexico." 
"XJmph, didn't know they made gunpowder in that quarter of the world." 
" Distance," in both cases, is the enchanter that steels our nerves as well 
. as our hearts, making us brave and selfish. Of course, it may be urged, 
that mishaps which occur in remote regio&s are in part or wholly healed by 
the time we receive the news, and that there is no use in Tcvivifying 
sympathy for suffering that is naturally fading ; but the enchanter " dis- 
tance" is equally effectiye in the case of existing as well as of past eviL 
Nor is it to evil alone that the benumbing influence of his wand is 
limited. Curiosity, the keenest of human attributes, is blunted by it; 
and what to a resident at Kensington would be a breathless astonishment 
happening at Pimlico, causes scarce a raising ef the eyebrows when read 
in the news from Timbuctoo. 

Which brings us back to our Savages, and to the question of how the 
above-mentioned enchanter bears himself towards them. Very arbitrarily, 
indeed, I am afraid. Let us take one of the most important features of 
human existence (it is an undignified fact, but one that is inoontestible), 
eating and drinking. One would imagine that the marvels of the savage 
cuisine would be sure to recommend themselves to the most civilised 
mind; that Sambo's white relatives, if they expressed no anxiety fw 
Sambo's religious welfare, or troubled themselves as to the house he lived 
in, or the fashion and quality of his attire, would at least be solicitous as 
to what he "ate, drank, and avoided." The most popular idea of the 
matter seems to be, that " the nigger can live on a handfrd of rice ;" so 
he can, — where he can get it, and when he can get it ; he can subsist on 
the fruit of the palm-tree — ^when the said fruit is ripe ; he can hunt for 
his meat in places where quadrupeds, or (this in a whisper) two-legged 
enemies, abound ; but when all these sources fail, what does he do ? Let 
us see. But first of all, and in order as far as possible to weaken the 
arm of "distance," the enchanter, let us endeavour to fix in our minds 
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that on this very day — Tuesday, or Friday, or whichever it may be — that 
at ihifl very hour — nata — ^while you set with this page open before you, 
every one of the odd modes of obtaining and preparing wherewith to com- 
fort the inner man, and keep body and soul together, as set down in this 
chapter, is in some shape or another in course of practice. Since it 
matters little ^m what part of the savage world we start, the North 
American shall retain his place as leader, and with him we will go out 
hunting for " buffalo meat." 

There are various modes of hunting the buffalo, all of which are pretty 
well known to the prairie Indians. All of them, however, are attended 
With considerable danger, as this animal is, perhaps, the most ferocious 
and bold when attacked of all the mammalia— either herbivorous or car- 
nivorous. Absolute necessity compels the Indian to hunt this animal ; con- 
sequently, his ferocity is met with cunning, and his boldness with a stout 
heart, lithe limbs, a good horse, and, very often, an empty belly. After 
all, these are no mean antagonists, even when opposed to the enormous 
bulk and pluck of the huge buffalo, as the animal often finds to its cost. 

Perhaps a whole tribe has been encamped some time, and all the 
<^ buffalo *' has been consumed with their usual prodigality. Scouts are sent 
out to look for buffalo ; but after several days* absence (these Indians never 
hurry themselves, unless they are stalking off with other people's pro- 
perty), we will suppose they return unsuccessful. A medicine council is 
convened, and the elders of the tribe deliberate upon the gloomy aspect of 
affairs. Usually, in such cases, a buffalo dance is decided upon ; and the 
dance takes place accordingly. And a singularly grotesque affair it is ; 
the dancers imitate the actions and peculiarities of the buffalo, and are 
also dressed in hides, and adorned with horns. This dance continues day 
and night until ''buffdo come !" Although this may seem incredible, it 
is nevertheless true ; and is mentioned by several eminent travellers who 
have witnessed it. Nor, upon closer inspection, need there be any doubt 
conc^ning its veracity. For, supposing a tribe to number three hundred 
men, and the number of dancers not to exceed thirty, this would give ten 
relays of dancers. Of course, what is ordinarily considered a pastime, is, 
in this case, purely mechanical and laborious; although, perhaps, not 
altogether considered so by the Indians. Anyhow, the poBsihility of such 
a dance is clearly proven; and with the unsophisticated and hungry 
savage is easily taken advantage of; and as it is partly of a religious 
nature, it goes a good way to strengthen the Indian in his task. 
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After a long dance, the welcome intelligence Ib brought of the immediate 
vicinity of bnffiedo. Instantly every man is alert, and providing himsdf' 
with his bow and qniver, mounts his horse, and scampers off to the 
prairie. Sometimes the herd consists of thousands of these wild unwieldy- 
animals, and a terrible slaughter commences. The Indian does not fig^t 
on horseback, but selecting his animal, sets his horse at full gallop ; when 
he nearly approaches the buffalo he dismounts, and attacks the animal on 
foot, — ^his steed, in the meantime, being firmly secured by a long thong, 
which he fastens to his wrist. If his arrow misses he uses his knife, and 
grapples with his huge foe. A scene of the most frightful carnage takes 
place. In all directions on the prairie the poor brutes lie dead or dying ; 
very often, too, the Indians and their horses meet with the same fate in 
these dangerous buffalo hunts. At last the carnage is over, the hunters 
are getting tired and spent; sufficient buffalo meat for the next two 
months is strewn over the prairie. The women then take the place of 
the men, and set to work in skinning and cutting up the slain bufiEaloes, 
which sometimes number two or three hundred. There is another mode 
practised by some of the prairie Indians, and is described by a modam 
traveller as foUows : — " .... The chiefs son asked me if I would like 
to see the old buffalo pound, in which they had been entrapping buffSalo 
during the past week. With a ready compliance I accompanied the guide 
to a little valley between sand bills, through a lane of branches of trees, 
which are called * dead men,' to the gate or trap of the pound. A si^t 
most horrible and disgusting broke upon us as we ascended a sand dune 
overhanging the little dell in which the pound was built. Within a cir- 
cular fence, 130 feet broad, constructed of the trunks of trees, laced with 
withes together, and braced by outside supports, lay tossed in every con- 
ceivable position over two hundred dead buffaloes After the 

first 'run,' ten days before our arrival, the Indians had driven about 
three hundred buffaloes into the enclosure, and were still urging on the re- 
mainder of the herd, when one wary old bull, espying a narrow crevice 
which had not been closed by the robes of those on the outside — ^whoee 
duty it was to close every orifice — ^made a dash and broke the fence ; 
the whole body then ran belter skelter throu^ the gap, and dispersing 
among the «and dunes escaped, with the exception of eight who were shot 
or speared with arrow as they passed in their mad career. In all, three 
hundred and forty ftnimftlft had been killed in the pound ; and it was its 
offensive condition which led the reckless and wastefiil savages to con- 
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stract a new one. This was formed in a pretty dell between sand hiHB, 
about half a mile from the first, and leading from it in two diverging 
rows; the bnshes called 'dead men,' and which seem to guide the 
buf&do when at full speed, were arranged. The 'dead men' extended a 
distance of four miles into the prairie, out of and beyond the sand hills ; 
they were placed about fifty feet apart, and between the extremity of the 
rows might be a distance of from one-and-a-half to two miles. 

'' ^When the skilled hunters are about to bring in a herd of buf&do from 
the prairie, they direct the course of the gallop of the alarmed ftTiiTnii.lA 
by confederates stationed. in hollows or small depressions, who, when the 
buffidoes appear inclined to take a direction leading from the space marked 
out by the ' dead men,' show themselves for a moment, and wave their 
robes, immediately hiding again. This turns the bufOedoes slightly in 
another direction, and when the animals, having arrived between the rows 
of ' dead men,' endeavour to pass through them, Indians here and there 
stationed behind a 'dead man,' go through the same operation, and thus keep 
them within the narrowing limits of the converging lines. At the entrance 
of the pound there is a strong trunk of a tree, placed about one foot from 
the ground, and on the inner side an excavation is made sufficiently 
deep to prevent the buffido from leaping back when once in the pound. 
As soon afl the animals have taken the fatal spring, they begin to gallop 
round and round the ring-fence, looking for a chance of escape ; but 
with the utmost silence women and children on the outside hold their 
robes before every orifice, until the whole herd is brought in ; they then 
climb to the top of the fence, and, with the hunters, who have followed 
closely in the rear of the bufialoes, spear, or shoot with bow and arrows 
and firearms at the bewildered animals, rapidly becoming frantic with 
rage and terror, within the narrow limits of the pound. A dreadfol 
scene of confusion and slaughter then begins; the older and stronger 
animals toss and crush the weaker. The shouts and screams of the excited 
Indians rise above the roaring of the bulls, the bellowing of the cows, and 
the piteous moaning of the calves. The dying struggles of so many huge 
and powerfol animals crowded together, create a terrible and revolting 
scene, dreadful from the excess of its cruelty and waste of life, but with 
occasional displays of wonderfril brute strength and rage ; while man in 
his savage, untutored, and heathen state, shows, both in deed and expres- 
sion, how little he is superior to the noble beasts he so wantonly and 
cruelly destroys." 
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One of the dishes most prized among American Indians is composed of 
the flesh of the dog, and in nearly all their ceremonial feasts, especially 
those of a religions character, it enters largely. MoUhansen r^tea that 
when the Ottoe Indians, amongst whom he resided for a considerable time, 
mean to undertake a journey in the serere season, and wish to haye the 
weather as propitious as possible, the first thing to be done is to i^ly to 
their Manitoo and smoke and sing at him until they see signs of a faToor- 
able change, which they receiye as an indication that the Great Spirit has 
heard them, and approTcs their intention* '' I witnessed this solemnity 
when I was the guest of the Ottoee at the time when they rescued me 
from my dreadfdl situation on Sandy Hill creek ; for after they had taken 
care of me for fiye days, they considered me strong enough to travel, that 
is to say, to wade from morning till night through deep snow. 

'' The day was therefore fixed for our departure, and on the erening 
before, ' good weather' was sung for in due form. In Farfar's tent, the 
fire blazed up brightly, the warriors sat crouched around, and the women 
and children, Wo-nes-hee's wife excepted, had left the tent. The kettle 
was hanging oyer the fire, but it contained nothing but boiling water; 
and since I had supposed that as a matter of course the festivities of the 
eyening were to be accompanied by a grand feast, I had been during the 
whole day carefully sparing my appetite in order to keep up my credit 
among the warriors, and do justice to the yiands. I was really wait- 
ing with some impatience to see the dried buffalo meat and beayers' 
tails put into the steaming pot ; but there was no buffiEilo beef to be 
seen, and though the beayers' tails certainly lay ready, they were not 
put in. 

** Tied up near the fire, and blinking at it with sleepy eyes, was a great 
shaggy wolf-dog, who had made advances towards intimacy with me 
by lying upon me during the preceding night — I concluded there£c»e 
that the Indians had tied him up out of politeness that I might not be 
troubled by him during these solemn ceremonies. I litUe foresaw the 
tragic fate that was prepared for the poor beast, or dreamed of his con- 
nection with our gastronomic arrangements. 

"As soon as Wa-ke-ta-mor-nee had skilMly touched up the drawing of 
yellow lines which adorned my physiognomy, the ceremonies began. 
The Indian drum, a hoUowed-out block of wood with a piece of a buffialo 
skin drawn tightly oyer it, was first beaten in slow measure by two of the 
young men, and this drowsy monotonous music was soon accompanied by 
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a wild ear and nerve-piercing song, given with the fall mnsical strength of 
the company. 

"Hau! hau! han ! — ofetoe— wine-hag — ottoe — ^wine-hag — ^kero-kero — 
li-la, etc. 

*^ It was almost more than mortal man could hear without flinching. 
'Kero, kero, kero,' hollowed the medicine man in response, and whirling 
his tomahawk round his head, he sent it whistling down on the head of 
the poor sleeping dog, and split it« skull open. The song then ceased, 
and in a few minutes the dog was skinned and cut up, and deposited 
piecemeal along with the heavers' tails in the hoiling pot. 

" My poor unfortunate though trouhlesome companion, thought I : was it 
then to devour you that I have been so carefully getting up an appetite ? 

'' It is almost needless to say that my appetite had now entirely dis- 
appeared, hut yet the ' medicine' meal was inevitable. I felt that I was 
observed, and I was on my guard. The flesh of the dog is in itself by no 
means so unpleasant as that of the wolf ; I had already tasted it, and 
could easily have overcome my repugnance, if I had not been so well 
acquainted with the animaL With a great effort of self-control, however, 
I managed to perform my part tolerably at the banquet, and I can certify 
that weU-cooked dog is equal to any mutton. On the conclusion of our, 
alas ! very abundant meal, we all went out to observe the state of the 
weather. It wus dreadfully cold, the snow crunched under our mo- 
cassins, the stars glittered brightly, and the howl of the hungiy wolf was 
heard through the night. The medicine-man cast keen glances into all 
quarters of the heavens, but no cloud dimmed the radiant fixwty sky. 
' The song was good,' he exclaimed ; ' the rising sun will bring us 
favourable weather for travelling.' 'Well, but suppose in spite of 
singing and the dog's-meat a storm should come,' said I, addressing the 
half-breed, 'what should we do then?' 'That happens often enough,' 
said he, ' and then we sing and eat again until we do get a flne day ; but 
if the sun shines when we set out, we do not turn back for any storms 
that may happen on the way.' " 

Catlin famishes a curious instance of the esteem in which dog flesh is 
held among the Sioux. Some days after the arrival of the steamer which 
conveyed Mr. Chouteau, Major Sanford, Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. C, the 
two principal chiefs of the Sioux, whom they had come to see, announced 
that a public festival would be given to the great white chiefs who had 
visited them. A vast tent capable of containing about ajiundred f 
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fifty persons was raised in the form of a half eirde to serre as « recep- 
tion room. The Americans took their places on eleyated seats prepared 
for them in a reserred part of the tent, the chiefs plaeed themselTea near, 
seated on the gronnd after the fashion of tailors, and more than a hun- 
dred warriors sat down in the same manner in a vast eirde. 

In the centre of this eirde a large tree had heen planted, svppoitiiig a 
hanner and two calnmets crossed in sign of friendship. At the foot of 
the tree eight or ten cooking ressels, containing prepared meats, were 
arranged in a single row, and near tiiem were wooden dishes prepared 
to receiye the yiands, and three Indians to serre them and light the 
calnmets. 

All the rest of the trihe crowded aronnd the assembly, enrioos to 
witness the reception giyen to the Americans. The great chief of the 
Sionx, Hawanyetah, rose as soon as all the company was assembled, and 
placing himself before Major Sanford said : ** Father, I am delighted to 
receiye you to day ; my heart is always happy to see my father when he 
comes. Oar grandfather, who sends yon here, is yery rich, and we are 
poor. We are also happy to see Mr. Mackenzie, onr friend ; we know him 
wdl, and shall be sad when he goes away. Car friend (Mr. Chouteau) 
who is at yonr right hand is a good man, and a friend of the red man; 
we haye heard that he is the master of the medicine canoe (steam boat) in 
which yon came. Car friend the white medicine (the white painter) who 
is seated near yon, we do not know ; he came as a stranger among us, as 
he has done (painted) me yery well, all the women know it; he has 
drawn seyeral cnrions things; we haye all been flattered by his yidt, 
and we know that he is a great medicine. Be ye then all welcome. 
My father, I hope you will haye pity on us, we are poor; we offer 
you to day not the best we possess, for we haye a great many bnffido 
hnmps and tongues ; but we giye you our hearts at this feast, for we haTe 
killed our most fsuthfril dogs to giye yon them to eat. The Great Spint 
will confirm our friendship. I haye nothing more to say." 

Hawanyetah, when he had finished his discourse, took off his ^lendid 
head dress of eagles' feathers, his necklace made of the claws of a grislj 
bear« and his findy embroidered mocassins, laid them down graciously at 
the feet of the American agent, placed two beautiM calumets on the top 
of all these presentsi and then wont into another tent to dress himself in s 
huffalo skin. 

Major Sanibrd also made a speech suitable to the occasion, and sent 
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for tlie tobacco, the coyerlets, and other presents which he had brought to 
distribate to the Indians ; but before this distribution was made, the 
principal warriors of the assembly came each in his turn, and pronounced 
some words of friendship to the major, laying down their finest ornaments 
at his feet. At the conclusion of this ceremony Hawanyetah took a 
calumet of peace, directed the pipe to the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass, to the sun and to the earth, pronounced a prayer in honour of the 
Great Spirit, drew seyeral puffs of smoke, and then passed the calumet to 
the company. Prom the moment the pipe is lighted no one must say 
a word until it is extinguished and consumed — a single word uttered 
while it was burning would be considered as a bad omen, and the chief 
would thereupon empty the pipe immediately, in order to fill and light it 
afresh. When the whole assembly had smoked, the dogs' fiesh contained 
in the cooking vessels was served on wooden plates ; every one was obliged 
to partake of it ; and when the repast was over, the savages began their 
races on foot and on horseback, and all the other public games and festi- 
vities with which they could gratify the curiosity of the Americans. 

The Eev. Peter Jones, a native minister, and many years resident among 
the Ojibbeways, furoishes a list of the religious feasts peculiar to his 
countrymen — the dog feast among others. 

The P^ted Pole Peast, or Sahsahgewejegum which signifies the 
spreading out to view the desires of the suppHcants — a term still often 
used by the Christian Indians in making their wants known to GK)d. 
When this feast is made, a long pole is erected f after the bark is carefully 
peeled it is painted red and black, and before raising it a bunch of sacred 
feathers and tobacco i» tied near the top. When elevated a shout is given, 
after which the meat cooked for the occasion is distributed, part of it being 
burnt as an offering to the sun, the pole pointing to the object of worship. 

Ooshkenetahgawin, which signifies the offering of the first animal or 
fowl killed by a boy, and is always turned into a feast. The whole is 
cooked, and part offered as a burnt offering. These feasts consist of two 
kinds. The first small game the boy kills, such as a bird, squirrel, or 
duck, makes the first feast ; and the second is when he kills a bear, deer, 
or buffalo. It is a kind of offering of the first-firuits, and destines the boy 
to take his place among the braves and noted hunters. 

Jeehanahkawtn ; A feast or offering to the dead. — This ceremony is 
observed by kindling a fire at the head of the grave, on which a portion 
of meat is burnt, and prayer offered to the dead. The firewater waE ^ 
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celebrated offering in this feast, especiallj if the departed had been fond 
of it daring his earthly career ; it was then belieyed that he would enjoj 
the pnre alcoholic flunes rising from the liquid flames. 

Kakgahge$heef or Crow Feoit — The meat or fish on this occasion is 
spread on bark trajs, aronnd which the party invited take their seats, like 
a flock of crows round a dead carcase, helping themselyes from the 
abundance placed before them, each trying to outdo his fellow in gorman- 
dizing. While eating, they now and then raise a noise like a crow. The 
Indians often say that the white man's table is a complete crow feast. 

UTinemooih, or Dog Fsast^ is considered a meritorious sacrifice. 
After the dog is killed and the hair singed off, it is cooked without break- 
ing a bone. The animal is then divided among the guests, a portion 
being devoted as a burnt offering. The dog is considered by Indians as 
an ominous animal, and supposed to possess great virtue. 

Feoit for Good Luck. — ^When an Indian meets with ill-luck in hunt- 
ing, or when afflictions oome across his path, he fancies that by the 
neglect of some duty he has incurred the displeasure of his munedoo, 
for which he is angry with him ; and, in order to appease his wrath, 
he devotes the first game he takes to making a religious feast, to which 
he invites a number of the principal men and women from the other 
wigwams. A young man is generally sent as a messenger to invite the 
guests, and carries with him a bunch of coloured quills or sticks, about 
four inches long. On entering the wigwam he shouts out Ketoeekomegoo ; 
that is, '' You are bidden to a feast ! " He then distributes the quills to 
such as are invited : these answer to the white people's invitation eardi. 
When the guests arrive at the feast-maker's wigwam the quills are 
returned to him ; they are of three colours, red, green, and white ; the red 
for the aged, or those versed in the wahbuhnoo order; the green for the 
media order; and the white for the common people. The guests bring 
with them their pouches, pipes, and calumet. When seated on the 
ground, around the fire, they soon begin to smoke, in profound silence, 
which they continue to do so long as the food ie preparing. The Indian 
who makes the feast sits smoking with a solemn countenance, dressed in 
his best clothes and ornaments. He then places his medicine-bag, pouch, 
and images, by his side. The kettie in which the meat has been prepared 
is taken off the fire and placed before him. The bowls of the guests are 
then handed to the person who serves, and returned to the owners with 
pieces of meat; the aged receiving such as are most esteemed. When aU 
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are served the remamder is pnt on tlie fire as a burnt offering. Each one 
alao cuts off a piece from his portion, which he puts on the burning coals. 
Wliile the meat is buniing, an aged man, preyiouslj engaged, offers up a 
prayer, to the munedoos; the purport of which is, that as the mune- 
doos are always pleased with the offerings of their people, this man 
doth now come with his offering, that it may please them to restore 
to him their blessings, and caiuse him his accustomed success in hunting, 
or as the case may be. At the conclusion of the prayer all unite in a 
hearty response, by saying Too : equivalent to a Christian's Amen. After 
this they proceed to eat ; what is left they take away to their own wig- 
-wams. The person who makes the feast, and hi^ family, never partake 
of any of the good things prepared. 

The gods to whom these feasts are dedicated, are various. For 
instance, if an Indian is visited with sickness, he fancies that he has 
offended the Master of life ; and, therefore, to remove the disease, he 
makes a feast to that particular god. Should he meet with ill luck in 
hunting, he imagines he has displeased the god of the game, and the 
offering is made to him. I have frequently seen the Indians,, when on 
a journey by water, kill a dog and throw it into the lake or river, as an 
offering to the god of the waters, for a safe and prosperous voyage, or 
for success in fishing. Tobacco is esteemed a weed peculiarly pleasing to 
the munedoos, and is used more or less in all their feasts. The Jlre-watert, 
now BO much loved by the natives, have become a common offering, 
judging the taste of their gods by their own. They consider it the most * 
acceptable sacrifice they can make. Sometimes, an Indian, before he 
prepares a feast, will sing and beat his tawaegun (drum) for a whole 
night, his object being to make atonement for neglected duty. 

In former times the flesh of the dog also constituted one of tiie chief 
dishes at the feasts of the Sandwich Islanders. Ellis relates that he has 
seen two hundred dogs cooked at one time, and that on the occasion of 
the king of Tanai visiting the governor of one of his islands, the latter 
prepared a magnificent spread of four hundred baked dogs, with fish and 
vegetables in proportion. Kumbers of dogs, says the above mentioned 
missionary, of rather a small size and somewhat resembling a terrier, are 
raised every year as an article of food; they are mostly fed on vegetables, 
and their little sleeping houses may be seen ranged round the yards. A 
part of the rent of every tenant, who owns land, is paid in dogs for his 
landlord's table. Though often invited by the natives to join them in 
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partaking of the baked dog, we were neyer induced to taste one. The 
natiyes, bowever, say that it is sweeter than the flesb of the pig, and 
much more palatable than that of goats or kids, which some refuse to 
touch, and few care to eat. 

At these ''feeding parties," the food is spread on the ground, which 
is previously covered with green leaves ; the guests sit down around it^ 
and the chiefs distribute it among them, after the servants have carved 
it with a knife or piece of bamboo cane, which, before visited by 
foreigners, was the only knife they possessed. The serrated edge of 
the hard bamboo cane, when recently split, is very sharp [ and we have 
often been surprised with the facility with which they cut up a large hog, 
with no other instrument. The head of a hog, or at least the brains, 
were always offered to the chief of a party ; particular parts were given 
to the priests, if any were present, while the backbone and the tail were 
usually the perquisites of the person who carved. 

And now, oh super-sensitive reader! the promise made in the early 
part of this volume shall once more be observed — ^beware! We have 
arrived at a region where even more odious food than the flesh of the dog 
has in past ages — nay, within a very few years — received extensive 
patronage; in short, we are cm cannibal ground, and must traverse it, 
taking observations as we go. To those courageous enough to bear us 
company, we promise for their contemplation much that is highly curious 
and interesting ; but our advice to the boy of extremely dainty mind is^ 
that he sit patiently regarding King Tanais' baked hogs while we run 
through the cannibal islands, looking up the man-eater wherever he is to 
be found — not forgetting Central Africa, where till very lately the honid 
practice was only suspected, and not proven. 

To the shocking feast, however, here to be set before the reader, may 
be prefixed for his comfort and consolation this grace. Thank God that in 
the shadow of the banner of Christianity, the -abomination has ever been 
found to dwindle and die out. In Eigi, in Kew Zealand, and many other 
countries, it has been so; and if the practice still prevails in oertain 
remote parts of Afiica, it is because the Christian pioneer is unknown. 

It is tolerably well known why a certain group of islands were named 
the '' Cannibal Islands, " and that the poet when he penned the rhyth- 
mical history of " Hoky-poky-wanky-fiun*' alluded specially to the king of 
Figi. That the Figians are not addicted to the monstrous habit <^ 
cannibalism at the present day is vouched by most^ recent traveUers, but 
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that there was a time — and that no longer ago than the boyhood of our 
fathers — ^when among these barbarians, to eat a fellow man was certainly 
as common as the consumption of such dainty dishes as pheasant or red 
mullet among us, there cannot be the slightest doubt. Mariner, Cook, 
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Ellis, Williams, each in his turn furnishes instances of Eigian canni- 
balism, to some of which they were witnesses, and none being recorded 
except on the most undoubted authority. All that need be said on the 
subject, howeyer, has been said by the Bey. Mr. Williams; no other 
account is so perfect as his, and on that account it is selected from many 
others, and here set before the reader. Cannibalism among this people is 
one of their institutions; it is interwoyen in the elements of society, it 
forms one of their pursuits, and is regarded by the mass as refinement. 
This is surely sufficient proof—the eyidence of one who liyed for thirteen 
years among.the barbarous and inhuman people. 

« Human bodies are sometimes eaten in connection with the building 
of a temple or canoe, or on launching a large canoe, or on taking down 
the mast of one which has brought some chief on a yisit, or for the 
feasting of such as take tribute to a principal palace. A chief has been 
known to kill seyeral men for rollers, to facilitate the launching of his 
canoes, the 'rollers' being afterwards cooked and eaten! Formerly a 
chief would kill a man or men, on laying down a keel for a new canoe, 
and try to add one for each fresh plank. These were always eaten as 
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* food for the carpenten.' I believe this is nerer done now, neither is it 
now common to murder men in order to wash the deck of a new canoe 
with blood. This is sometimes the case, and wonld, without doabt, hare 
been done on a large scale when a first-rate canoe was completed at 
Somosomo, had it not been for the exertion of the missionaries staticmed 
there. Vexed that the noble yessel had reached Mbna unstained with 
blood, the Mbua chiefs attacked a town, and killed fourte^i or fifteen 
men to eat on taking down the mast for the first time. It was owing to 
christian influence that men were not killed at eyery place where the 
canoe called for the first time. If a chief should not lower his mast 
within a day or two of his arriTal at a place, some poor creature ia killed 
and taken to him as the ' lowering of the mast ' In eyerj case an enemj 
is preferred, but when this is iminaoticable, the first man at hand is taken. 
It is not unusual to find blad:-list men on every island, and these are 
taken first Names ei Tillages or islands are sometimes placed upon the 
black-list 

'* Captives are sometimes reserved for special occasions. I have 
never been able, either by inquiry or observation, to find any tratk 
in the assertion that in some parts of the group no bodies are buried 
but all eaten. Those who die a natural death are always intened. 
Those slain in war are not invariably eaten, for persons of high rank 
are sometimes spared this ignominy. Occasionally, however, as once at 
ICbouma, the supply is too great to be all consumed. The bodies of the 
slain were piled up between two cocoa nut trees, and the cutting np and 
cooking occupied two days. The vaUkwnuay or trunk of the bodies, was 
thrown away. This native word is a creation of cannibalism, and aUudv 
to the practice of eating the trunk first, as it will not keep. When the 
slain are few, and fall into the hands of the natives, it is the rule to eat 
them. In cases of plenty, the head, hands, and intestines are thrown 
away, but when a large party can get but one or two bodies, every part 
is consumed. Native warriors carry their revenge beyond death, so that 
bodies slain in battle are often mutilated in a MghtM manner, a treat- 
ment which IB considered neither mean nor brutal. 

''When the bodies of enemies are procured for the ov^ the evoit 
is published by a peculiar beating of the drum, which alarmed me even 
before I heard of its import. Soon after hearing it, I saw two canoes 
steering for the island, while some one on board struck the water at 
intervals with a long pole, to denote that they had killed some one. 
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WJhen sufficiently near, they began their fiendish war-dance, which was 
aziswered by the dance of the women. On the boxed end of the canoe 
^ras a hnman corpse, which was cut adrift and tumbled into the water 
soon after the canoe touched land, when it was tossed to and firo by 
the rising and falling waves, until the men had reported their exploit, 
-when it was dragged ashore by a line tied to the left hand. A crowd, 
chiefly females, surrounded the dead man, who was aboye the ordinary 
size, and expressed most unfeelingly their surprise and delight. ' A man 
truly ! a ship ! a land I' The warriors having rested, put a line round 
the other wrist of the hakolo— dead body designed for eating — and two of 
them dragged it, face downwards, to the town, the rest going before and 
performing the war-dance, which consists in jumping, brandishing of 
weapons, and two or three, in advance of the main body, running towards 
the town, throwing their clubs aloft, or firing muskets, while they assure 

thoee within of their capability to defend them On reaching the 

middle of the town, the body was thrown down before the chief, who 
directed l^e priest to o&r it in due form to the war-god. Fire had been 
placed in the great oven, and the smoke rose close to the old temple, as 
the body was again drawn to the shore to be cut up. The carver was a 
young man, but he seemed skilM ! He used a piece of sUt bamboo, with 
which, after having washed the body in the sea, he cut off the several 
members joint by joint. He first made a long deep gash down the abdo- 
men, and then cut all round the neck down to the bone, and rapidly 
twisted off the head from the axis. The several parts were then folded 
in leaves and placed in the oven. According to a popular rhyme of 
theirs, it is only the courageous who are thus treated, while life is the 
reward of cowardice (the literal translation of which runs thus) : — 

'< < Where is the conrageouB ? 

Gone to be dragged (into the town to be cooked). 
Where is the coward? 
Gone to report' 

** These details will answer to the most of such scenes. When the 
cooking is done on the field of battle, the dancing is dispensed with. I 
never saw a body baked whole, but have most satisfactory testimony that 
on the island of Kgaw, and one or two others, this is really done. The 
body is first i^aoed in a sitting posture, and when taken from the oven is 
covered with black powder, surmounted with a wig, and paraded about as 
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if possessed of lifs. When lakolo is to be boiled, the flesh is fizet cot 
from the bones. 

'' Bevenge is undoubtedly the main cause of cannibalism in Figi, but by 
no means invariablj so. I haye known many cases in which such t 
motive could not have been present Sometimes, howeyer, this principle 
is horribly manifested. A woman taken from a town besieged by one of 
the chiefs, and where one of his friends had been killed, was placed in a 
large wooden dish, and cut up alive, that none of the blood mig^t be lost ! 

'^ Those who escape from shipwreck are supposed to be saved that they 
may be eaten, and very rarely are they allowed to live. Eecently, at 
Wakaya, fourteen or sixteen persons, who lost their canoe at sea, were 
cooked and eaten ! So fieur as I can leam, this abominable feast is never 
eaten raw, although the victim is often presented in full life and vigour. 
Cannibalism does not confine its selection to one sex, or to a particular 
age. I have seen the grey-headed and children of both sexes devoted to 
the oven. The heart, the thigh, and the arm above the elbow are con- 
sidered the greatest dainties. Women seldom eat of bakok, and it is for- 
bidden to some of the priests. Graves are not unfrequently opened, fiir 
the purpose of obtaining the occupant for food. It is most certainly tnie 
that while the Figian turns with disgust from pork, or his fEtvouiite fish, 
if at all tainted, he is not nearly so particular as regards hakoh. 

"Human bodies are generally cooked alone : I know of but one excep- 
tion, when a man and a boar were baked in the same oven. Generally, 
however, ovens and pots in which human flesh is cooked, and dishes and 
forks used in eating it, are strictly tahu for any other purposes. Bare 
cases are known, in which a chief has wished to have part of the skull of 
an enemy for a soup-dish or drinking-cup, when orders are given accord- 
ingly to his followers not to stiike that man on the head. The shijot-bones 
of hakoht are valued, as sail-needles are made from them. If these bones 
are short, and not claimed by a chief, there is a scramble for them among 
the inferiors, who sometimes almost quarrel about them." 

And all this, we are assured, is but the fairest side of the dark picture 
of brutal and debased man. Mr. Williams mentions one celebrated can- 
nibal who was said to have devoured about nine hundred human bodies— 
his own exclusive share ! And yet there is not the slightest reason for 
the horrid custom. "The land gives large supply spontaneously, and 
undoubtedly is capable of supporting a hundred times the ^number of its 
present inhabitants." 
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These loathsome Pigian banquets were not comprised solely of eatables. 
They had their potations, and their "songs, toasts, and sentiments" in 
the most regnlar order. Mr. Williams informs ns that a yery remarkable 
featoie associated with Eigian drinking customs is the Vakaeivo, a kind 
of toast or wish annonnced after the draught is swallowed. A man blows 
awi^ the moistuue that may remain about his mouth with a hissiTig noise, 
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and then shouts aloud his toast, which is sometimes oommon-place, some- 
times humorous, and sometimes sentimental. Some of these wishes allude 
to the cannibal practices of the people : e,g,y a skull, a man's heart, or a 
human ham. Others indicate the profession of the drinker: thus, the 
fisherman asks for a report from the reef, a husbandman for propitious 
seasons, and the sailor for a brisk wind. The ruling passion is thus 
frequently manifested — the covetous man calls for wealth, plenty of tor- 
toise-shell, or a whale's tooth ; the epicure for boiled fish, ridh paddings^ 
or turUe^soup. A kind neighbour of mine used to ask for '^pleasant 
conyersation." A treacherous chief was accustomed to say, " There yet 
is that is kept back." An ill-looking doctor was ever crying out for a 
good god ; and a little priest always said of the gods, " They pull and I 
pull." Many drinking wishes are expressed enigmatically: '^a red 
string" means »nnet; ''a path that resounds," a canoe; '*a bamboo 
basket," food from Somosomo ; " a long pig," a human body (to be eaten) ; 
sugar-cane is asked for as " water in dams," and the milk of the nut as 
''water that trembles in the breeze." The origin of this custom may 
perhaps be traceable to the common practice of ending a report and many 
business transactions by a short wish or prayer. 
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One of the oldett estabUshed and most peculiar of Eigian social cere- 
monies is the drinking of Yaqona. Whether at the present time the 
Figian day is inaogorated' by a ''boose" in which royalty joins, ia not 
positively known, bat snch was the condition of things twenty years ago ; 
and this was how it was managed : — 

Early in the morning the king's herald stands in front of the royal 
abode, and shouts at the top of his yoice '' Yaqona ! " Hereupon all within 
hearing respond in a sort of scream, Mamd^ <' chew it." At this signal the 
chie&, priests, and leading men gather round the well-known bowl and 
talk over public afiGurs, or state the work assigned for the day, while their 
feiyourite draught is being prepared. When the young men hare finished 
the chewing, each deposits his portion in the form of a round dry ball in 
the bowl, the inside of which thus becomes studded over with a large 
number of these separate little masses. The man who has to make the 
grog takes the bowl by the edge and tilts it towards the king, or, in his 
absence, to the chief appointed to preside. A herald caUs the king's 
attention to the slanting bowl, saying, " Sir, with respects, the yaqona is 
collected." If the king thinks it enough, he replies in a low tone, '' Zoh^ 
(wring it), an order which the herald communicates to the man at the 
bowl in a louder voice. The water is then called for, and gradually 
poured in, a little at first, and then more until the bowl is ftill, or tiie 
master of the ceremony says '' Stop," the operator in the meantime gatheting 
up and compressing the chewed root. Now follows the seiene$ of the 
process, which Mariner describes so accurately that I cannot do better 
than transcribe his account. The strainer is composed of a quantity of 
the fine fibrous vau (hibiscus), which is spread over the surface of the 
inAision, on which it fioats, and the man who manages the bowl now 
begins his diJfficult operation. In the first place, he extends his left hand 
to the farther side of the bowl ; with his fingers pointing downwards and 
the palm towards himself, he sinks that hand carefully down the side of 
the bowl, carrying with it the edge of the van ; at the same time his ri^t 
hand is performing a similar operation at the side next to him, the fingers 
pointing downwards and the palm presenting outwards. He does this 
slowly from side to side, gradually descending deeper and deeper till bis 
fingers meet each other at the bottom, so that nearly the whole of the 
fibres of the root are by these means enclosed in the rati, forming as it 
were a roll of above two feet in length lyiag along the bottom from side 
to side, the edges of the van meeting each other underneath. He now 
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carefully rolls it over, so that the edges oyerlapping each other, or rather 
intermingling, come uppermost. He next doubles in the two ends and 
rolls it carefully oyer again, endeavouring to reduce it to a narrower and 
firmer compass. He now brings it cautiously out of the fluid, taking firm 
hold of it by the two ends, one in each hand (the back of his hands being 
upwards), and raising it breast high with his arms considerably extended, 
he brings his right hand towards his breast, moving it gradually onwards ; 
and whilst his left hand is coming round towards his right shoulder, his 
right hand partially twisting the vau, lays the end which it holds upon 
thd left elbow, so that the vau lies thus extended upon that arm, one end 
being still grasped by the left hand. The right hand being now at liberty 
is brought under the left fore-arm (which still remains in the same situa- 
tion), and carried outwardly towards the left elbow, that it may again 
seize in that situation the end of the vau. The right hand then describes 
a bold curve outwardly from the chest, whilst the left comes across the 
chest, describing a curve nearer to him and in the opposite direction, till 
at length the left hand is extended from him and the right hand approaches 
to the left shoulder, gradually twisting the vau by the turn and flexures 
principally of that wrist : this double motion is then retraced, but in such 
a way (the left wrist now principally acting) that the vau instead of being 
untwisted is still more twisted, and is at length again placed on the left aim, 
while he takes a new and less constrained hold. Thus the hands and arms 
perform a variety of curves of the most graceful description : the muscles 
both of the arms and chest are seen rising as they are called into action, 
displaying what would be a fine and uncommon subject of study for the 
painter ; for no combinations of animal action can develope the swell and 
play of the muscles with more grace and better effect. The degree of 
strength which he exerts when there is a large quantity is very great, and 
the dexterity with which he accomplishes the whole never fails to excite 
the attention and admiration of all present. Sometimes the fibres of the 
vau are heard to crack with the increasing tension, yet the mass is seen 
whole and entire, becoming more thin as it becomes more twisted, while 
the infusion drains from it in a regularly decreasing quantity, till at length 
it denies a single drop. The man now tosses the dregs behind him, or 
with a new lot of vau repeats the operation until the liquid is clear and fit 
for use. 

The cup-bearer then presents the cup to the king, who sprinkles a few 
drops on to the ground, and then drinks ; while his courtiers chaunt a 
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thanksgiYing, winding np with a glad shont and a clapping of hands, 
which IB canght np by people living at Tarions distances — as is the crow- 
ing of cocks — ^till the whole town is shouting and clapping. After the 
long the next in rank drinks. It is considered a high honour to drink 
after the king : so mnch so that on the occasion of a Tongan boatman 
saving the king's life and being requested to name his own reward, he 
eagerly replied, '' Let my name be announced in the Yaqona-cirde next to 
the king's as long as I live.'' 




Folynesuai Orog StilL 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

A StTsge ■tin— The fiamoMn modenta drinker*— ** Here all taited !'*— Pote for boiling "long pigi*' 
—A narrow escape— Fan ghouls— The origin of bread fmit— Forests of bread— Mandiooca cake— 
Enomunu Figian OTeoa— A gigantic pudding— Serring dinner— Rat shooting— Tactics of the 
Sportsmen— Figian flshernMn— ** Nursing" far tortle— The perils of prophecy— Barbarons treat- 
ment of turtle*- The turtle spear— A chase and capture— Extracts from a Tongan cookisry book 
— Tongan ** made dishes"- How the New Zealander feeds— The ** grumbling months"— A New 
Zealand dinner party— The origin of fire— Preparation ot a giant's meal— The African Indian's 
tree of lifo— How palm wine is procured— Canoeming pahn oil— The "Ce" or batter tree. 

SmiLAE and equally filthy ''chewing" process is ob- 
serred among the Mosquito Indians in the manufacture 
of their favourite drink mishla. While Mr. Bard was 
sojourning among these people preparations were goin^ 
on for a grand feast and mishla drink. For this purpose the whole 
population was employed, most of them being engaged in collecting pine- 
applesy plantains, and cassava for their favourite liquor. The expressed 
juice of the pine-apple alone is a pleasant and agreeable beverage. The 
mdihia from the plantain and banana is also both pleasant and nutritive ; 
that from the cassava and maize is more intoxicating, but its preparation 
is a process exceedingly disgusting. The root of the cassava, after being 
peeled and mashed, is boiled to the same consistence as when it is used 
for food. It is then taken from the fire and allowed to oool. The pots 
are now surrounded by all the women old and young, who, being pro- 
vided with large calabashes, commence an attack upon the cassava which 
they chew to the consistence of a thick paste, and then put their mouthful 
into the bowls until the latter are filled. These are then emptied into a 
canoe, which is drawn up for the purpose, until it is about one-t]^rd 
filled. Other cassava is then taken, bndsed in a kind of wooden mortar 
until it is reduced to the consistence of dough, when it is diluted ^th 
cold water, to which is added a quantity of Indian com partly boiled and 
masticated, and then all is poured into the canoe which is filled with 
*wat^, the mixture afterwards being frequently stirred with a paddle. In 
the course of a few hours it reaches a hig]\ and abominable state of fer- 
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mentation. The llqnor, it may be observed, is more or lew eeteemied 
according to the health, age, and constitution of the masticatoiB. And 
when the chief giyes a priyate mishla diink they confine the masticatkm 
to their own wives and yonng girls. 

However deeply steeped in ignorance a savage people may be, fliey will 
ahnostinvariably finda meansto mannfEu^tore some sortof '' grog.^ Thion^- 
ont Polynesia this is especially the case. Ellis discovered whole distzicts 
frequently united in the erection of what mi^t be named a public stilL It 
was a rude unsightly machine, yet it answered but too well the purpose 
for which it was contrived. It generally consisted of a large fragment of 
rock, hollowed in a ro^gh manner, and fixed firmly on a solid pile of 
stones, leaving a space undemeatih for a fire-place. The butt-end of a 
large tree was then hollowed out, and placed upon the rou^ 'stone boiler 
for a cap. The baked ti root, macerated in water, and already in a state 
of fermentation, was then put into the hollow stone and covered with ^be 
wooden cap. The fire was kindled underneath ; a hole was made in the 
cap, into which a long small bamboo cane placed in a trough of cold water 
was inserted at one end, and when the process of distillation was coin- 
menced, the spirit flowed frt)m the other into a vessel placed to receive it 

When the materials were prepared, the men and boys of the diBtrict 
assembled in a kind of temporary house erected over the stQl, in order to 
drink the ava, as they called the spirit. The first that issued frtnn tiie 
still being the strongest, they called the ao; it was caiefrdly received and 
given to the chief; that subsequently procured was drunk by the people 
in general. In this employment they were sometimes engaged for several 
days together, drinking the spirit as it issued frY>m the still, and engaging 
in the most ferocious barbarities. Sometimes in a deserted 8till--ho>iiae 
might be seen the fragments of the rude boiler and the other append^ei 
of the still scattered in confusion on the ground; and among them the 
dead and mangled bodies of those who had been murdered with axes or 
billets of wood in the quarrels that had terminated their dissipati<m. 

Turner makes mention of an intozicatingbrew known to theSamoanSy whe, 
as the reader is aware, are likewise inhabitants of the South Sea Ldanda : — 

** The young cocoa-nut contains about a tumblerful of a liquid some- 
thing resembling water sweetened with lump-sugar, and very aHi^brtiy 
acid. This is the ordinary beverage of the Samoans. A young oocoa-nnt 
baked in the oven yields a hot draught which is very feasant to aa 
invalid. They have no fermented liquorsi but they make an intoTicrtJBj; 
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iraxig^ from an infosion of the chewed root of the aya plant A bowl of 
this disgofltingly-prepared stuff is made and served out when a party of 
chiefs sit down to a meal. At their ordinary meals few partake of it but 

the fetther or other senior members * » ^ ^ -^ >*aB4* 

of the famfly. It is always taken " "^ ^ - J^n^n- 

before and not after the meal* Among 
a formal party of chiefs it is handtd 
round in a cocoa-nut-shell cup with a 
good deal of ceremony. When the cup is fiUcd, 
the name, or title rather, of the person for 
whom it is intended is called out, the cup- 
bearer takes it to him, he receives it, drinks 
it off, and returns the cup to be filled again 
as the portion of another chief. The most 
important chiefs have the fii'^t cups, and fol- 
lowing the order of rank all have a draught- 
The liquor is much diluted ; few diink to ex- 
cess; and, upon the whole, the Samoans arc 
perhaps among the most temperate ava drinkers 
in the South Seas. The old men consider that 
a little of it strengthens them and prolongs 
life, and often they haye a cup 
the first thing in the mombg. 
Foreign liquors have heen intro- -^ 
dneed, hut there is hardly 
any demand for them yet ^--:^^ 
among the natives." 

The same author good 
natnredly endeayours to ciiinbmg for Cocoa-nuu. 

settle the question of the extent to which — ''if at all" — cannibalism is 
or ever was practised among the Samoans : — 

'' It has heen questioned whether this sayage custom ever preyailed ii 
Samoa. During some of their wars a body was occasionally cooked ; but 
they affirm that in such a case it was always some one of the enemy who 
had been notorious for provocation or cruelty, and that eating a part of 
his body was considered the dimaz of hatred and revenge, and was not 
occasioned by the inere relish for human flesh, such as obtains throughout 
^ Fiji, Kew Hebrides, and Kew Caledonian groups. In more remote 
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heathen tunes, howeyer, they may haye indulged this sayage appetite. 
To speak of roasting him is the yery worst language that can be addiessed 
to a Samoan. If applied to a chief of importance he may raise war to 
avenge the insult. Sometimes a proud chief will get up and go out of the 
chapel in a rage, should the teacher in his sermon speak of hell fire. It 
is the custom, on the submission of one party to another, to bow down 
before their conquerors, each with a piece of firewood and a bundle d 
leaves such as are used in dressing a pig for the oven, as much as to say, 
'Kill us and cook us, if you please.' Criminals, too, are sometimes 
bound hand to hand and foot to foot, slung on a pole put through between 
the hands and feet, and carried and laid down before the parties they have 
injured, like a pig about to be killed and cooked. So deeply humiliating 
is this act considered, that the culprit who consents to degrade himself so 
for ifl almost sure to be forgiven. It is not improbable therefore that is 
some remote period of their history the Samoans were more fiamiliar with 
the savage custom to which we refer than in more recent times." 

Certainly it is very far from improbable, if reliance is to be plaoed is 
such accounts as the following, taken from a traveller whose Samoan 
explorings were some years antecedent to those of Mr. Turner : — 

'< The Samoan people think they are more numerous now than formerly ; 
and account for it by there being less war now than formerly. Still it ii 
war, war, war, incessant war. They say that formerly they did not stop a 
fight until one party was killed right out to the verge of extinction ; but 
that now they are more merciful. They fight with dubs, spears, and 
slings. They pick out the good bodies of the slain for the oven, and 
throw the bad away. They tie up a captive to a tree, dig a hole, and 
kindle a hot-stone oven for his body before his very eyes. The wamfin 
go to battle; they keep in the rear, and attend to the eommusariei 
Whenever they see one of the enemy fall, it is their business to rush 
forward, pull the body behind, and dress it for the oven. The hands are 
the choice bits sacred to the priests. The priests go to battle, but sit ii 
the distance, fasting and praying for victory. They fast for days if thej 
get no hands. If the body of a chief is cooked, every one must partake, 
down to the little child ; and before a gourmandizer proceeds to pdsh 
the bones, he calls out, *Have all tasted?' If it is the body of a woman, 
they eat only the arms and legs ; but if a man, they devour all.^ Some- 
time they cook in joints, and sometimes the whole body is doubled up in 
a sitting posture, with the knees to the chin, put into the oven and serv^ed 
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up SO, as they squat aiOTmd for their meal. Their appetite for human 
flesh is never satisfied. ' Do yon mean to say that yon will forbid us 
the jUh of the sea ? Why, these are our fish.' This is how they talk 
when you speak against cannibalism." 

Whatever doubts may exist as to a prevalence of cannibalism in Samoa 
in former times, there will never be wanting indubitable proof as to its 
practice in Figi — at least so long as the tremendous iron kettles in which 
the odious '^ long pig" was wont to be cooked is allowed to cumber Figian 
earth. One at least of these horribly suggestive vessels was in existence 
till within the last year, and is in all probability so still. Says Mr. 
Seemen, the most recent of Eigian travellers: — "The large cauldron 
which Macdonald mentions but did not see himself, stood close to 
the door of the chief's house. Our attention was drawn to it by our in- 
terpreter Mr. Charles Wise, and the very thought was agonizing to be 
so near the awfdl vessel in which perhi^s many a human being had 
been boiled. It was one of those large iron pots used by traders for 
curing heehe-de-mer or sea-slugs, so plentiful on the reefs of Figi, and a 
valuable article in the Chinese markets. It was large enough for cookiag 
two men entire. At the mere sight of it my imagination ran riot, and a 
scene presented itself similar to that in the last act of Haldvy's ' Jewess,' 
where the boiling cauldron is ready to receive the victim of Christian 
intolerance. The nineteenth century must be freed from so shockiag a 
spectacle ; and Mr. Pritchard and myself let Kuruduadua (the chief) have 
no peace until he agreed to abolish and prohibit cannibalism throughout 
his dominions. A few months earlier he would have met with a most 
determined opposition in promulgating such a law ; for his half-brother 
at Namosi, then alive, would never have agreed to it, but our visit hap- 
pened just at the right time to crown our endeavours with success 

When in August we saw the cauldron again it was quite rusty, and had 
evidently not been used. Weeds were growing around it, and a creeper 
was trying to cover by its foliage this remnant of past errors and crimes. 
Kuruduadua had evidently kept the promise made us ; he caused presents 
of human flesh sent to him to be buried, and gave strict orders that even 
in the flght impending the bodies of the slain enemies should be left to be 
buried by their friends, and on no consideration be removed by his own 
people." 

Eespecting Figian cannibalism, may be here stated a well-authenticated 
anecdote illustrative at once of a people's barbarity and their unswerving 
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obaervanoe of a religioiiB custom. An "Rn gliftlimim of the name of Pu^e^ 
ing once fell into the hands of a hostile tribe long on the look-out foi 
his body. He soon became aware that tkey were making preparatiom 
fbr a camiibal feast of which he was to be the principal dish, thou^ 
these preparations would not haye been noticed by any one less yersed 
in their peculiar customs. He knew that before they proceeded to kill 
him a bowl of kava would have to be made, that a prayer would haye to 
be said oyer the beyerage when ready, and that the person saying the 
prayer could not be the one eaten. Pretending utter unconsciousness of 
what was going on around him, he eagerly watched the moment when 
the preparation of the kaya was adyanoed to the stage at which the 
prayer had to be said, and suddenly, to the utter dismay of his mtnnif^M^ 
he pronounced the well-known formula. Ko one would now haye daied 
to take his life, and he had the keen satisfieu^on of partaking of the 
refreshments proyided for his own fymeral. 

And now we approach a people concerning whose cannibal propensities 
we may neither indulge in the consolation of neyer so meagre a doubt, nor 
blend with our expressions of horror thankfulness that such things are ot 
the past and not the present. Before any confirmed custom of a people 
can be abolished or eyen restricted, they must be conyinced of its mnfalni^a^ 
or at least of its unprofitableness. Concerning his horrid propensity to enyy 
not only his neighbour's goods but the fkt of his ribs, the Fan of Equa- 
torial AMca has neyer yet been remonstrated with. True, when M. 
Chaillu found himself among these man-eaters he expressed his repug- 
nance ; but, in his position of a solitary white man, o^ possibly, tender 
and tempting appearance, amongst this spiky-toothed set, to argue against 
man-eating would doubtless haye preyed as effectual as though a sheep of 
tender age were to bleat in the shambles on the wickedness of eating 
lamb. He may, and doubtless did, express his ayersion to man-flesh, but 
such an ayowal with the Fans would doubtless be regarded simply as we 
regard the man who has an ayersion for yeal, or horn digestiye scnqdes 
ayoids ham. Let M. Chaillu speak for himself as to his first day's expe- 
rience amongst cannibals: — 

<^The next morning we moyed off for tke Fan yillage; and now I had 
the opportunity to satisfy myself as to a matter I had cherished some 
doubts on before, namely, the cannibal practices of these people. I was 
satisfied but too soon. As we entered the town I perceiyed some bloodj 
remains which looked to me to be human, but I passed on still incrednloQ& 
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Preaentlj we passed a woman who adlTed all doubt She bore with her a 
piece of the thi^ of a human body, just as we dumld go to market and 
eazry thence a roast or steak. 

** The whole Tillage was mnch excited, and the women and childien 
greatly scared at my presence. All fled into the houses as we passed 
thraa^ what appeared the main street — a long lane — in which I saw 
here and there human bones lying about. 

" At last we ainred at the palaver-house. Here we were left alone for a 
whiLey though we heard great shoutings going on at a little distance. I 
was told by one of them afterwards that they had been busy dividing the 
body of a dead man, and that there was not enough for alL The head^ I 

am told, is a royalty ^ being saved for the king While I was talking 

to the king, some Fans brought in a dead body which they had bought m 
a nei^bouring town, and which was now to be diyidad. I could see that 
the man had died of some disease. I confess I could not bear to stay for 
the catting up of the body, but retreated when all was ready. It made 
me sick all over. I remained till the infernal scene was about to begin, 
and then retreated. Afterwards I eould hear them from my house grow- 
ing noisy over the division. 

'' Eating the bodies of persons who have died in sickness is a form oi 
cannibaliwm of which I had never heard among any people, so that I 
determined to inquire if it were indeed a general custom among the Pans, 
or merely an exceptional freak. They epoke without embanassment 
about the whole matter, and I was informed that they constantly buy the 
dead of the Osheba tribe, who in return buy theirs. They also buy the 
dead of other fiunilies in their own tribes, and, besides this, get the bodies 
of a great many slaves from the Mbochos and Mbondemos, for which they 
readily give ivory at the rate of a small tusk for a body. 

*^ Until to-day I never could believe two stories (both well authenticated, 
but seeming quite impossible to any one unacquainted with this people), 
which are told of them on the (Gaboon. A party of Fans who came down 
to the sea-shore once actually stole a freshly-buried body from the ceme- 
tery, and cooked it and ate it among them ; and, at another time, a party 
conveyed a body into the woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, which 
they carried away with them. These circumstances made a great fuss 
among the Mpongwe and even the missionaries' grounds; but I never 
credited the stories till now, though the facts were well authenticated by 
In fiuti the Fans seem regular ghouls, only they practice 
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their horrid enstom nnblaahin^y and in open day, and haye no ahaaie 
about it. I have seen here knlTes coyered with human skin, -irfaidi 
^eir owners valued very highly. 

*' To-day the queen brought me some boiled plantain, which looked vciy 
nice ; but the fear lest she should have cooked it in some pot where a man 
had been cooked before, which was most likely the case, made me imahie 
to eat it. On these journeys I have fortunately taken with me sufficient 
pots to do my own cooking. 

*' They are the finest, bravest-looking set I have seen in the interior, and 
eating human flesh seems to agree with them, though I afterwards saw 
other Fan tribes whose members had not the fine air of liiese moun- 
taineers. As everywhere else, location seems to have much to do with it. 
Iliese were living among the mountains, and had all the appearance of 
hardy mountaineers.^' 

And so, not, alas ! for lack of material, but from sheer loathing, we will 
have no more to say of cannibals and cannibalism, and the dainty-minded 
boy, who, it will be recollected, was left on page two hundred and eighty, 
contemplating King Tanai's baked hogs, may once more bear us company. 
\re will not however leave King Tanai's neighbourhood, but look abont 
us and observe the land's fatness. 

In no part of the world is Nature more bountiful in the production of 
edible vegetation than in Fiji; yams (sometimes reaching the enormona 
weight of a hundred pounds), sweet potatoes, ''tare," a very ocanmoxk 
tuber, the chief food of the poorer inhabitants, and the well-known bread- 
fruit among the number. Bespecting the origin of bread-fruit the nativ^es 
have a somewhat singular tradition. They say that in the reign of a 
certain king, when the people ate araea (red «arth), a husband and wifd 
had an only son whom they tenderly loved. The youth was weak and 
delicate ; and one day the husband said to the wife, '^ I compassionate got 
son — he is unable to eat the red earth ; I will die and become food for oar 
son." The wife said, "How will you become food?" He answered, 
** I will pray to my god ; he has power, and he will enable me to do it^ 
Accordingly, he repaired to the family marae, and presented his petition 
to the deity. A favourable answer was given to his prayer ; and in the 
evening he called his wife, and said, " I am about to die ; whoi I am 
dead take my body, separate it, plant my head in one place, my heart and 
stomach in another, etc., and then come into the house and wait* When 
you shall hear at first a sound like that of a lea^ then of a flower^ after* 
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wards of an unripe fruit, and subsequently of a ripe round fhiit falling on 
the ground, know that it is I who am become food for our son." He died 
soon after. His wife obeyed his injunctions, planting the stomach near 
the house as directed. After a while she heard a leaf fall, then the large 
scales of the flower, then a small unripe fruit, and afterwards one ftdl- 
grown and ripe. By this time it was daylight. She awoke her son, and 
took him out, and they beheld a large and handsome tree clothed with 
broad shining leaves, and loaded with bread-fruit. She directed him to 
gather a number, take the first to the family god and to the king, to eat 
no more red earth, but to roast and eat the fruit of the tree growmg 
before them. 




Bread-fruit Tree. 

The bread-fhiit is seen in regular forests, and in a great number of 
varieties, which a new comer has some difficulty in distinguishing until 
he has learnt to observe that the shape of the leaves, which are either 
entire pinnatisect or bi-pinnatisect, their size and their either entire 
bullate or even surface, the shape and size of the fruit, the time of its 
maturity, the absence or presence as well as the length of the prickles on 
its outsi4e» and the abortion of its ovules on their development into seeds, 
oflEar good marks of distinction. The general Figian name for the bread- 
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fimits is uto, signifyiiig ike heart, from the resemblanoe of the form of the 
fruit to that orgaoy whilst the yarieties are distmgaiBhed by additkxDal 
namee. Those lees frequently cultivated aie, however, not known by the 
same names throughout the group, but bear difiSerent ones in different dis- 
tricts. Hence the exact number of varieties cannot be accnrately deter- 
mined nntil there shall be a botanic garden in Figi, where a complete 
coUeetion of bread-fruits is cultivated. The principal bread-fruit season 
is in March and April, but some kinds ripen considerably later and 
earlier, whilst in some districts the season itself is altogether later. It 
may thus be said, speaking generally, that there is ripe bread-fruit more or 
less abundant throughout the year. The fruit is made into puddings or 
simply boiled or baked. Quantities of it are preserved imder ground to 
make tnadrai or native bread, or for culinary purposes of a still moze 
simple description. Besides the fruit the wood of the bread-fruit tree is 
useful, but that of some kinds better adapted for canoes and buildings 
than others. The bark is not beaten into doth as in other parts of Poly- 
nesia, but the gum fdregaj issuing from cuts made into the stem is used 
for paying the seams of canoes. 

A curious sort of bread called mandiocca is made and eaten by 
the Indians of Bio Kegro. The women dig up the mandiocca, and 
the roots are brought home from the field in large baskets called 
aturoB, made of a climber, and only manufactured by these tribea; 
they are then washed and peeled, this last operation being generally 
performed with the teeth, after which .they are grated on large 
wooden graters about three feet long and a foot wide, rather con- 
cave, and covered all over with small sharp pieces of quartz set in 
a regular diagonal pattern. These graters are an article of trade in aU 
the Upper Amazon, as they are cheaper than the copper graters used 
in other parts of BraziL The pulp is placed to drain on a large sieve made 
of the bark of a water-plant. It is then put into a long elastic cylinder 
made of the outer rind or bark of a climbing palm; this is filled with the 
half-dry pulp, and being hung on a cross-beam between two posts, is 
stretched by a lever on the further end of which a woman aits, and thus 
presses out the remaining liquid. These cylindras, called tipi^, are alao 
a considerable article of trade ; and the Portuguese and Brairilians have 
not introduced any substitute for this rude Indian {ffess. The pulp is 
then turned out a dry compact mass, which is broken up and the hard 
lumps and fibres picked out, when it ia at once roasted on large flat oveoa 
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from four to six feet in diameter, witli a doping rim about six inches 
high. These oyens are well made, of day, mixed with the ashes of the 
bark of a tree called earipej and are supported on walls of mud about two 
feet hig^, with a large opening on one side to make a fire of logs of wood 
beneath them. The mandiocca cakes thus prepared are sweet and agree- 
able to the taste ; but the Indians generally first soak the root some days 
in water, which softens and ferments them, and gives the bread a sour 
taate much relished by the natives but not generally so agreeable to 
Europeans. The bread is made fi:e8h every day, as when it gets odd and 
dry it is far less palatable. 

The poisonous juice expressed from the mandiocca root when fer- 
mented and boiled in various ways, forms sauces and peculiarly flavoured 
drinks of which the Indians of this locality are very fond. In making 
their bread they have a peculiarity not noticed among the neighbouring 
tribes, of extracting pure tapioca from the mandiocca, and by mixing 
this with the ordinary pulp, forming a very superior cake. 

We are indebted to the reverend author of ^' Figi and the Figians" for 
the following graphic description of a great Figian feast with the prepara- 
tions for the same :— 

The ovens are prepared during the previous night, when the 

chopping of f^el and squealing of the pigs is heard in every direction, 

while the flames from the ovens yield a light greatly hdping the labours of 

the cooks. The name of cook among the natives is an eminently derisive 

epithet, and considerable amusement arises from the fact that at these 

times of preparation, all persons, from princes downwards, feed the oven, 

or stir the pot. The baking of all kinds of food and the making of all 

kinds of puddings are intrusted to the men. The ovens, which are hdos 

or pits sunk in the ground, are sometimes eight or ten feet deep, and fifty 

feet in circumference, and in one of these several pigs and turtles, and a 

large quantity of vegetables, can be cooked. English roasters of an entire 

ox or sheep might learn some useful philosophy from the Figian cook, 

whose method insures the thorough and equal baking of the whde 

carcase. The oven is filled with firewood on which large stones are 

placed, and the fire introduced. As soon as the f^d is burnt out, the food 

is placed on the hot stones, some of which are put inside the animals to 

be cooked whole. A thick coat of leaves is now rapidly spread over all, 

and on these a layer of earth about four inches thick. When the steam 

penetrates this coverings it is time to remove the food, whereupon the lull 
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that followed the closing of the oven, gives place to renewed activity, 
as the men, besides resting, also regale themselves on the hearts, 
livers, kidneys, etc., of the pigs they had killed, and which tit-bits they 
appropriate ex-offieio. Thus refi?eshed, they proceed to plait green baskets, 
beat up the tare paste with ponderous pestles, prepare large leaves to receive 
the paste, tie them up, count, report, and carry them away with as much 
alacrity as though they had lost sight of the characteristic counsel of their 
forefathers, to go gently that they may live long. 

The food prepared by each tribe and family, is presented for inspec- 
tion, and in some cases collected and piled before the house of the King, 
to whom a specimen of each kind is always sent. The usual custom is after 
all has been thus seen, counted, and reported by the Tui-rara — '< Master 
of the feast," (literally, master of the area, viz., where the feast is held) to 
remove it to the public area in front of the chief temple, where are 
heaped together the contributions of several tribes. A floor of dean 
leaves is laid, eight or twelve feet in diameter; on this, where tliey 
abound, is placed a layer of cocoa nuts, on which are heaped up the baked 
taro and yams to the amount of several tons. The ne:i^ tier is formed 
of vakalobo, the generic name of native puddings, the fresh green en- 
velopes of which glisten with the sweet nut-oil. Surmounting this 
pedestal of food are two or three hogs baked whole and lying on their 
bellies. As the natives, in killing these, generally break the snout across, 
they do not present the quiet appearance of dead pigs, but look as though 
they snarled deflance on those assembled to eat them. 

When everything is ready all is publicly offered to the gods, to whom 
a share is voted, the rest being reserved for the visitors. 

On these occasions profusion is always aimed at ; waste is the conse 
quence, and want follows. At one public feast, I saw two hundred men who 
were employed for nearly six hours in collecting and piling cooked food. 
There were six mounds of yams, taro, vakalobo, pigs, and turtles ; these 
contained about flfty tons of cooked yams and taro, fifteen tons of sweet 
pudding, seventy turtles, five cait-loads of yaqona, and about two 
hundred tons of uncooked yams. One pudding at a Lakemba feast 
measured twenty-one feet in circumference. 

The head men of the visitors sit to receive the food as it is brought 
and piled before them, expressing their approval by saying aloud 
''Yinaka, Yinaka," good, good. Having finished, the carriers sit down 
near the heap, and clap their hands several timos, and then retire. An 
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officer from among the strangers now walks np to the food, extends bis 
hands over it, and inclining his head towards his chief says, " The food, 
sir, thanks, thanks." 

He then stoops down and gently claps his hands, to which the chief 
and hifl followers answer by a similar clapping, while they repeat " It is 
good, it is good, thanks, thanks.'^ Certain officials then proceed to share 
ont the food, a duty which on account of the extreme pxinctilioufaiess of 
the people about rank, is attended with considerable difficulty. A chief 
is iLonouTed or slighted according to the quantity or quality of the food 
set before him, and nothing of this kind can escape notice, as every eye 
eagerly watches the proceedings. When there are several chie& in the 
party, an accurate knowledge of the grade of each is necessary to avoid 
error. The food having been divided in as many portions as there are 
tiibeB, Tui-rara, beginning with the first in rank, shouts out, '' The share 
of Lakemba," or whichever may take precedence ; this is met by a reply 
from that party "Good, good," or "Thanks, thanks," and a number of 
young men are sett to fetch the allotted portion. The Tui-rara goes on 
calling the names in succession until his list is exhausted. 

If a foreigner should be observed among the spectators, he is sure hot 
to be passed by, but a portion, very likely enough for twenty men, will 
be ^ven to him. When each tribe has received its share, a re-division 
takes place, answering to the number of its towns, these again sub-divide it 
among the head &milies, who in their turn share what they get with their 
dependants, and these with the individual members of their household 
until no one is lefb without a portion, the food disappearing forthwith 
withr a rapidity which baffies calculation. The males eat in the open air, 
sending the women's share to their houses. Should some wayfarer pass 
by, he is pressingly invited to partake of the entertainment, and allowed 
to dip in the same dish with those who bid him. 

Indeed, while witnessing such a scene, it is only by an eflfbrt of the 
mind that one can believe that a people so blithe and benevolent, are 
capable of the atrocities with which they are charged. But beneath 
all that apparent pleasantness and repose, there lurk strong elements 
of disquiet. A misarrangement or impropriety would cause a hundred 
bright eyes to flash with anger, which, though suppressed, would burst 
forth with a deadlier effect on a future day. 

The rat is commonly eaten by the lower order of Figians. The animal 
18 not BO large as in our part of the world, but rather between the 
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Bize of a mouse and a rat, and mucli of the same coxonr: Oiey liye chiefly 
upon such vegetable substances as sugar-cane, bread-fruit, etc. The eom- 
mon people, however, are not allowed to hunt this game, that privilege 
being reserved for chiefs, matabooles, and mooas. The plan and regnlA- 
tions of the game off anna gooma (rat-shooting) are as follow. 

A party of chie& having resolved to go rat-shooting, some of their 
attendants are ordered to procure and roast some oocoa-nut, which bemg 
done, and the chie& having informed them what road they mean to take^ 
they proceed along the appointed road, chewing the roasted nut verj 
finely as they go, and spitting, or rather blowing, a little of it at a time 
out of their mouths with considerable force, but so as not to scatter the 
particles far from each other; for if they were widely distributed, the 
rat would not be tempted to stop and pick them up, and if the pieces 
were too large, he would run away with one-piece instead of stopping to 
eat his fill. The bait is thus distributed, at moderate distances, on each 
side of the road, and the men proceed till they arrive at the pUoe 
appointed for them to stop at. If in their way they come to any cross- 
roads, they stick a reed in the ground in the middle of such cross-roads, 
as a tahoo or mark of prohibition for any one to come down that way, and 
disturb the rats while the chiefr are shooting : and this no one will do ; 
for even if a considerable chief be passing that way, on seeing the Uiho9 
he will stop at a distance, and sit down on the ground, out of respect or 
politeness to his fellow chiefr, and wait patiently till the shooting party 
has gone by : a petfy chief, or one of the lower orders, would not dare to 
infringe upon this taboo at the risk of his life. The disfoibutors of tlie 
bait being arrived at the place appointed for them to stop at, sit down to 
prepare cava, having previously given the orders of their chie& to the 
owners of the ne^hbouring plantations to send a supply of refreshments, 
such as pork, yams, fowls, and ripe plantains. 

The company of chiefr having divided themselves into two partiefl, aet 
out about ten minutes after the ho6hi (or company that distributea the 
bait) and follow one another closely in a row along the middle of the road, 
armed with bows and arrows. It must be noticed, however, that the two 
parties are mixed; the greatest chief, in general, proceeding first, behind 
him one of the opposite party, then one of the same party with the fint^ 
and behind him again one of the other party, and so on alternately. The 
roles of the game are these: no one may shootarat that is in advanced 
him, except he who happens to be first in the row (fixr their rituatjom 
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ohange, as will directly be seen) ; bnt any one may shoot a rat tliat is 
either abreast of him or behind him. As soon as a man has shot, whether 
lie bits the rat or not, he changes his sitnation with the man behind him, 
00 that it may happen that the last man, if he hare not shot so often as 
the others, may come to be first, and vice v&rsdy the first come to be last : 
and. for the same reason, two or three, or more, of the same party, may 
come to be immediately behind one another. Whichever party kills ten 
rats first, wins the game. If there be plenty of rats, they generally play 
three or fonr games. In retoming as they aniTe at any cross roads they pull 
up the reeds placed as a taboOf that passengers coming afterwards may not 
be internipted in their progress. When they have arrived at the place 
where'the ho6hi are waiting, they sit down and partake of what is pre- 
pared for them ; afterwards, if they are disposed to pnrsne their diversion, 
they send the ho6hi on to prepare another portion of the road : the length 
of Toad prepared at a time is generally about a qnarter of a mile. If, 
during the game, any one of either party sees a fair shot at a bird, he 
may take aim at it; if he kills it, it counts the same as a rat, butwhether 
he hits it or not, if he ventures a shot, he changes place with the one 
behind him. Every now and then they stop and make a peculiar noise 
with the lips, like the squeaking of a rat, which frequently brings them 
out of the bushes, and they sit upright on their haunches, as if in the 
attitude of listening. If a rat is alarmed by their approach, and is 
running away, one or more cry out too/ (stop !) with a sudden percussion 
of the tongue, and is used, we may suppose, on account of the sharp and 
sodden tone with which it may be pronounced. This has generally the 
effect of making the rat stop, when he sits up and appears too much 
frightened to make his escape. When he is in the act of running away, 
the squeaking noise with the lips, instead of stopping him, would cause 
him to run the faster. They also frequently use another sound similar to 
that we use when we wish to answer in the affirmative without opening 
the Hps, consisting in a sort of humming noise sounding through the nos- 
trils, but rather more short and sudden. The arrows used on these occa- 
sions are nearly six feet long (the war arrows being about three feet), 
made of reed, headed with iron wood ; they are not feathered, and their 
great length is requisite that they may go straight enough to hit a small 
object; besides which, it is advantageous in taking an aim through a 
thick bush. Each individual in the party has only two arrowa^ for as 
•oon aa he has disdiarged one from his bow it is immediatalj brought 
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baok to bim by one of the attendants wbo follow the party. The bows 
also are rather longer than those used in war, being about six feet> and 
the war bows about four feet and a half. 

The Eigians are skilful fishermen, and take great quantities of fish. 
The principal fishing tribes, Mr. Williams informs us, are those of Lad- 
kau and Malaki; but nearly every influential chief has a company of 
fishermen at command. Yarious means are employed for taking fish, 
including nets and a sort of weir formed like the creels and crab-pote 
used along the British coasts, and baited and secured in the same way. 
Another kind has two apertures; a third contrivance is an intricate 
fence, either fixed or portable. Hooks and fish-spears are in use 
throughout Figi. Some drowsy fish of the shark family are taken by 
passing a noose over their heads ; and a vegetable poison from a climbing 
glycine is employed to stupefy smaller kinds. In some parts the '^nm" is 
ilsed, which is a £ringe formed by winding i^t cocoanut leaves round 
a number of vines to the length of hundreds or even thousands of feet; 
this being stretched in a strait line, the canoes to which the ends are 
attached approach until they meet, thus making a vast enclosure, within 
which the fish are then speared or netted. One kind of net is used in 
the same way. 

Turtle fishers generally act under orders from the chief of whose esta- 
blishment they form a part, and often receive presents of food and -pto- 
perty on their return from a successful trip. At times they engage 
themselves to other people, when it is understood that they are to fish 
ten times ; when they take nothing they receive no payment, but each 
time they bring in one or more turtles, food and property are given them, 
and the employer must make them a handsome present on the completion 
of the engagement. For this work nets are used made of sinnet, and 
very inferior ones of van ; they should not be less than sixty yards long : 
the best are two hundred. Sixteen meshes, each seven or eight inches 
square, give a depth of about ten feet The floats are of light wood, 
about two feet long and flve feet apart; pebbles, or large shells, are 
used to weight the lower edge. This net is carried out on a canoe 
into deep water, and let down just outside the reef; both ends are next 
brought dose to the reef, or, should there be water enough, a little way 
upon it, — thus there is formed a semi-circular fence, which intercuts the 
turtle on its way back from feeding. If the animal turns from the n^ 
it is frightened back by the fishermen, who shout^ strike 4he water wiUx 
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poles, and stamp furiously on the deck of the canoe, until their prej 
becomes entangled by its attempts to pass through the net. A plan, not 
generally known, is practised at night by some of the Malakis. The net 
iM said to be nursed, that is, several persons stationed at intervals 
along the net, which is fiilly stretched out, hold it gathered up in 
their arms; the approach gf the turtle is then listened for, and the 
num towards whom it comes drops in the net, and the animal is 
Beoured. But ^e most difficult part of the business, that of getting 
actual possession, yet remains. The men have to dive and seize their 
captive in an element where he is more at home than they. The struggle 
is sometimes most violent, and the turtle, if largo, requires the exertions 
of four or five men. The first diver aims to secure the extremity of the 
fore fin, it being thought that by depressing the fore part of its body, the 
turtle is made more eager to ascend ; to lay hold of the body joint of the 
fin would endanger a man's hand. If their captive is very troublesome, 
the men try to insert a finger and a thumb in the sockets of the eyes, so 
as to ensure a firmer hold. Pinding resistance vain, the creature moves 
upward, and his enemies rise too, glad enough to leave the unnatural 
element which has been the scene of conflict. On their appearance above 
water the men on the canoe help to drag the prize on board, where it is 
turned on its back, — its flat buckler preventing its regaining its natural 
position. Loud blasts on the conch shell announce the triumph of the 
fishermen. 

The heathen fishers of Mbua take with them a consecrated club, 
which, when the turtle is caught, is dipped by a priest into the sea, and 
so held by him that the water may drip off it into the animal's mouth. 
During this ceremony he offers prayers, beseeching the god to be mindful 
of his votaries, and give them a successful season. 

Turtle fishing is not without danger, and lives are sometimes lost in its 
pursuit by deep openings in the reef, or the savage attacks of the shark. 
Sometimes the sail of the canoe is made to cast its shadow behind the swim- 
ming turtle, which is thus frightened and pursued imtil exhausted, when 
it is easily captured. The people on land sometimes take the female 
when she comes ashore to deposit her eggs. But man is not the turtle's 
only enemy. Sharks as well as aldermen have a penchant for green fat, 
and, selecting the finest specimen, surround the harmless creature to tear 
it in pieces. " I have often seen turtles which have been mangled in these 
ittacks. I once weighed & pound and a half of turtle's shell which was 
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found in a shark's stomacli, in fragments so la]^ as to enable me to 
decide to what part of the buckler they belonged; and to justify the 
conclusion that the whole head must have weighed between three and 
four pounds. The entire weight of the turtle could not have been less 
than two hundred weight. The head, fins, and most of the body were 
found in an undigested state in this one shig;k, which paid for its gluttony 
dearly, for it was found dead. An old fisherman of my acquaintance, 
whoso word I have no reason to doubt, assured me that only four moons 
previously he took a tui-tle whole, and weighing about an hundredweight^ 
from the stomach of a shark, in which receptacle he found also a common 
parrot. Yet sharks in these waters are rarely more than twelve feet in 
length, and very seldom as large." So says Air. Williams. 

The fishermen of Figi might supply the naturalist with many interest- 
ing facts, did not thei^ superstition urge them to avoid as quickly as 
possible the presence of anything extraordinary, believing it to be super- 
natural, and fearing lestr tiiey should be guilty of unpardonable temerity 
in remaining in its presence. 

After successM fishing, the canoes return in nearly the same order 
and with as much noise as when they come home from war laden with 
their slain foes. The women meet them with dancing and songs, which 
I remember in one instance they finished by a smart volley of bitter 
oranges, which the men returned by driving the women from the beach. 
The turtle caught are kept in stone or paled pens. Three or four may 
be taken in a day, but many days are quite without success. Fifty or a 
hundred turtle caught in a season constitute very good fishing. Accord- 
ing to Figian fishermen, the female only yields the tortoise-shell of com- 
merce. Traders name the thirteen plates which cover the back a " head." 
A head of shell weighs from one to four pounds, — the latter is not com- 
mon ; one or two heads have been taken weighing five pounds, and one 
seven pounds. Fishermen make offerings to their gods, and obtain 
promise of success before leaving home. Tukilakila once thought fit to 
accompany his men. The priestess promised five turtles, and the party 
set out in high spirits. Some days after we saw them returning, but in 
profound silence, — an unwelcome omen for the poor priestess, who forth* 
with fied and hid herself in the forest, and thus prevented the enraged 
king from cooking her instead of a turtle 

Apropos of turtle-hunting, we find amongst the Mosquito Indians of 
South America that it is one of their best sports and most lucra* 
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tiTe empio3rmeiit8. These sbell-fisH abound in great nnmbers here, and 
thoneands are capinred annnally and let go again. In the night, 
the female turtles crawl on the shore to lay their eggs. This 
they perform by digging holes in the sand, about two feet deep, and 
depositing their eggs there, to the amount of sixty or eighty each 
turtle. These eggs the Indians never disturb, but are careful to pro- 
mote the increase of the yaluable shell-fish. When they have finished 
their layings, the Indians, who have in 'the meanwhile been hiding in the 
bushes, rush out and with iron hooks adroitly turn them on their backs, 
when^ of course, the awkward creatures are quite powerless. Having 
secured them, they cover their backs with dry leaves and grass, to which 
they set fire. The heat causes the plates of theii shell to separate at the 
joints. A large knife is then inserted horizontally beneath them, and 
the laminsQ lifted from, their backs, care being taken not to injure the 
shell by too much heat, nor to force it off, until the heat has fully pre- 
pared it for separation. The shell of the turtle is comparatively worthless, 
bat it is the scales which cover it that are valuable. These are thirteen 
in number, eight of them flat, and five a little curved. In a full-grown 
turtle, these plates vary f r»m an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and weigh about eight pounds. Although many turtles die under this 
cruel operation, still numbers of them have. been x^ptured a second time, 
with their shell reproduced, but instead of thirteen layers, they have only 
one. A capital description of hunting the turtle is. given by. Bard, who 
witnessed it. " I became eager," says he, ," to witness -the sport of turtle- 
htinting, which is regarded by the Mosquitos as -their noblest art, and in 
which they have acquired proverbial expertness^ I was quite concerned 
on finding how little provisions were taken in the boats, since bad weather 
often keeps the fishermen out two or three weeks. But Drumer (the head 
man of the tribe) insisted that we should find plenty to eat, and we em- 
barked. We caught the land-breeze as soon as we got firom under the lee 
of the shore, and drove rapidly on our course. Although the sea was 
comparatively smooth, yet the boats all carried such an amount of sail as 
to keep me in a state of constant nervousness. One would scarcely believe 
that the Mosquito men venture out in their pitpans, in the roughest 
weather, with impunity, riding the waves like sea-gulls. If upset, they 
right their boats in a moment, and with their broad paddles clear them of 
water in an incredibly short space of time. 

" We went literally with the wind ; and in four hours after leaving the 
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shore were among the cays. These are very numerons, surrounded by 
reefs through which wind intricate channels, all well known to the 
fishers. Some of the cays are mere heaps of sand, and half-disintegrated 
coral-rocks ; others ore larger ; and a few have bushes and an occasiona) 
palm-tree upon them. It was on one of the latter, where there were the 
ruins of a rude hut, and a place scooped in the sand containing brackish 
water, that we landed and made our encampment." But Mr. Bard, 
eager for the sport, accompanies a native of the name of Harris, and two 
men to paddle the boat, and starts alone. The apparatus used for striking 
the turtle consists of a long hollow staff, and the spear-head is fastened 
to a line which passes through rings by the side of the shaft, and is wound 
to a piece of light wood which acts as a float. When this is thrown, the 
line remains, and the float rises to the surface, which is seized by the 




SpeariDg Turtle, 



fisherman, who then leisurely hauls in his fish. The spear-head being 
ground down very sharp, it makes but a small hole in the shell of the 
turtle, and does not greatly damage its commercial value. With such 
explanation, we will resume Mr. Bard's narrative: — ** Harris stood in 
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the bow of the pitpan, keeping a sharp look out ; holding his spear in his 
right band, with his left hand behind him, where it answered the pur- 
pose of a telegraph to the two men who paddled. They kept their eyes 
tLxed on the signal, and regulated their strokes and the course and speed 
of the boat accordingly. Not a word was said, as it is supposed that the 
turtle is sharp of hearing. In this manner we paddled among the cays 
for half-an-hour, when, on a slight motion of Harris's hand, the men 
altered their course a little, and worked their paddles so slowly and 
quietly as scarcely to causo a ripple. I peered ahead, but saw only what 
I supposed was a rock projecting above the water. It was, nevertheless, 
a turtle, floating lazily on the surface, as turtles are wont to 'do. Not- 
^thstanding the caution of our approach, he either heard us or caught 
sight of the boat, and sank while we were yet fifty yards distant. There 
Tvas a quick motion of Harris's manual telegraph, and the men began to 
paddle with the utmost mpidity, striking their paddles deep in the water. 
In an instant the boat had darted over the spot where the turtle had dis- 
appeared, and I caught a hurried glimpse of him making his way with a 
speed which quite upset my notions of the ability of turtles in that line, 
predicated by their unwieldliness on land. He literally seemed to slide 
through the water. 

'^And now commenced a novel and exciting chase. Harris had his 
eyes on the turtle, and the men theirs on Harris's telegraphic hand. 
Now we darted this way, then that : slow one moment, rapid the next, 
and anon stock stiU. The water was not so deep as to permit our scaly 
friend to get entirely out of reach of Harris's practised eye, although to 
me the bottom appeared to be a hopeless maze. As the turtle must rise 
to the surface sooner or later to breathe, the object of the pursuer is to 
keep near enough to transfix him when he appears. Finally, after half- 
an-hour of dodging about, the boat was stopped with a jerk, and down 
darted the spear. As the whole of the shaft did not go under, I saw it 
had not failed of its object. A moment more, and Harris had hold of the 
line. After a few struggles and spasmodic attempts to get away, his 
spirit gave in, and the tired turtle tamely allowed himself to be conducted 
to the shore. A few sharp strokes disengaged the file, and he was turned 
over on his back on the sand, the very picture of utter helplessness, to 
await our return." 

But there is yet another mode of capturing turtles, which the Mosquito 
men regard as the more exciting and skilful sport. This is called '' jump- 
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ing turtle," and is performed in a truly primitive mannery the "jumper" 
being entirely naked, and armed with no weapon of any kind whaterer. 
They start out in arboat, as has already been described, with the two 
men paddling, iind one standing up in the head of the boat. The same 
manoeuvring takes place until the /turtle is driven into shallow water, 
when the man standing m the boat suddenly makes a dire over- 
board, and usually re-appears with the turtle in his hands. This sport, 
however, to inexperienced and bungling fishermen, is attended with 
some danger ; not^only from the chance of being bitten by the turtle, but 
also from the coral rocks and spiny sea-eggs that abound in these turtle 
regions. This latter is, perhaps, Xhe most iiealthy and Imrdy sport of the 
whole, because only man's pluck .and fearlessness is brought into requisi- 
tion. Far down he dives, into the. midst of sea-fishes and reptiles and 
coral rocks, and grapples with his ainwieldy foe, and brings him to the 
surface. 

In another part of this book the reader in search of ithe most eligible 
land of savages, was recommended to iTonga, another of the Polyneaiaa 
group of islands. Beside its many advantages, its culinary code is of no 
mean order, as will be found on. perusal -xif the following recipes. Let 
us begin with one for roast pig : — 

The animal is first stunned by^a blowwith a stick, and then killed bj 
repeated blows on both sides o£ the neck. It is then. rubbed over with the 
juicy substance of the banana^ tree,, thrown for .a few minutes on the fire, 
and when warm scraped with mussel-shells or knives, and then washed. 
It is next laid on its back, when the cook cuts open its throat, and draw- 
ing forth the wind-pipe and gullet, passes a skewer behind them, and tics 
a string tight round the latter, afterwards to be divided ; he then cuts a 
circular piece from the belly, from four to six inches in diameter, and 
draws forth the entrails, separating the attachments either by force or by 
the use of the bamboo ; the diaphragm is then divided, and the gullet, 
wind-pipe, contents of the chest, stomach and liver, are all drawn away 
together, along with the bowels : from these the liver is separated to be 
baked with the hog, the remainder is washed and cooked over hot embers, 
to be shared out and eaten in the meanwhile. The whole inside of the 
hog is now filled with hot stones, each wrapped up in bread-fruit leares, 
and aU the apertures of the body are closed up quickly also with leaves; 
it is then laid with the belly do¥mwards in a hole in the ground, lined 
with hot stones, a fire having been previously made there for that purpo6e» 
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bat preyented, howeyer, from touching them by small branches of the 
hread-froit tree : a few other branches are now laid across the back of the 
pig, and plenty of banana leaves strewed, or rather heaped oyer the whole, 
upon which again a mound of earth is raised, so that no steam apparently 
escapes. The liyer is put by the side of the pig, and sometimes yams. 
By these means a good-sized pig may be yery weU cooked in half-an-hour ; 
a large hog is generally about half done in this way, then taken up, cut in 
pieces, and each piece being wrapped up separately in leayes, is cooked 
again in like manner. Yams, fowls, bread-fruit, and eyery thing that is 
baked, is dressed after this manner, the larger yams being cut into smaller 
pieces. They perform the process of boiling in earthen pots, of the manu- 
facture of the Figi islands, or in iron vessels procured from ships, or in 
banana leaves ; they also occasionally roast food upon hot embers. As to 
their made-dishes, the following is a list of the principal : — 

Yy-hoo, fish soup made with a liquid preparation of cocoa-nut and 
water. 

Vy-oofi, boiled yams mashed up with cocoa-nut and water. 

Ty-hopa, ripe bananas cut in slices, and boiled with cocoa-nut and 
water. 

Vy-chi, a sort of jelly made of ma (banana), and the juice of the chi 
root. 

Yy-vi, a sort of apple, grated, mixed with water, and strained. 

Boboi, a preparation of ma and chi, forming a stronger jcUy, but similar 
to vi-chi. 

Boi, similar to the above, but not jellied. 

Fy caky tolo tootoo, bread-fruit beaten up and out into small pieces ; it 
is eaten with a preparation of cocoa-nut, and the juice either of the chi or 
sugar-cane ; it very much resembles in appearance and taste batter-pud- 
ding, vnth melted butter and sugar. 

Tycaky talo matta, same as the above, eaten with the expressed juice ot 
the cocoa-nut. 

Loo loloi, talo leaves heated or stewed with the expressed juice of the 
cocoa-nut. 

Loo-effcnioo, talo leaves heated, and grated cocoa-nut fermented. 

Loo alo he booaca, talo leaves heated, with a fat piece of pork kept till 
it is high. 

Loo tahi, talo leaves, heated with a small quantity of sea-water. 

Mame, fermented bread-fruit. 
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Ma hopa, fermented bananas. 

Ma natoo, fermented bananas, well kneaded and baked. Sometimes 
served -with cocoa-nut milk made hot. ^ 

Ma loloi, fermented bananas, stewed with expressed juice of the cocoa- 
nut. 

Loloo fekki, dried cat-fish, stewed with the expressed juice of the cocoa- 
nut. 

Loloi, a baked pudding, made of mahoa root, and the expressed juice of 
the cocoa-nut. 

Fucca lili, the powder of Mahoa roots, sprinkled into boiling water till 
the whole becomes a semi-jellied mass. 

Ya halo, a preparation of the substance of young cocoa-nuts, with their 
milk stewed together. 

Awty, the inside of young cocoa-nuts, and the juice of the chi root 
mixed with the milk. 




Sago Palm. 

In New Zealand, according to the testimony of Taylor, Thompson, and 
others, the natives have only two meals a day, the first being about ten, the 
other at sun-set, or a little earlier. Not unfirequently, however, in 
those months when food is scarce, they have only one, and no other 
relish for their potatoes than a little sow-thistle, or wild cabbage. like 
all other natives of barbarous countries, although the New Zealander, 
when opportunity serves, will consume an enormous quantity of animal 
or vegetable food, he will, in time of dearth, endure hunger very 
patiently. 

Though extremely dirty in their persons, the natives are cleanly m 
their food, which is served up in baskets. These are neatly and expedi- 
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tiously made by the females whilst the food is being cooked. Guests of 
rank have each his fresh-made basket set before him, and when the meal 
is over they are thrown away and fresh ones made. One reason appears 
to liaye been the fear of witchcraft, or of destroying their tapn, by eating 
oat of a basket which had been used by some one else. A chief never 
eats after any one, or allows any one to eat after him. The remains of 
his food, with the basket which contained them, is thrown away, 
that no one may obtain any portion with which to bewitch him. 
Formerly they had the greatest dread of witchcraft by means of food. 
When a great chief or tohunga took his food, he might frequently be seen 
seated within a Uttle fence of basket work, or else in a comer of the 
verandah, apart from the rest. In general, a basket is placed before 
every three or four persons ; it is filled with potatoes, garnished with a 
piece of meat, a fish, a bird, or in default of these, with a little sow- 
thistle or wild cabbage ; when there is meat, they pass it round, each 
taking a bite or tearing off a portion ; and when the meal is over, they 
wipe their greasy fingers on the backs of the attendant dogs, whose noses 
are generally thrust into the basket as soon as the last hand is with- 
drawn. 

Formerly they were often much pinched for food in winter; that 
period went by the name of the grumbling months^ they had no other name 
for them ; they were blank in their calendar, as they could do nothing 
but sit in their smoky huts, with eyes always filled with tears. 

In times of scarcity, the only food they had to depend upon was fern- 
root and shell-fish. The trayeller is often surprised, as he journeys along 
the coast, by the large heaps of shells which he sees on almost every 
mound he passes ; these are records of bygone scarcity, and fr^uently he 
will find fragments of human bones mixed with them, for it was at such 
times that the least offence sufficed to cause an angry and hungry savage 
to knock his slave on the head, that he might satisfy the cravings of his 
hunger. It is remarkable that some natives cannot eat the pigeon, when 
it feeds on the young leaves of the kotoaiy the New Zealand laburnum. 
The bird at such times gives them violent headaches, though other per- 
sons can eat it with impunity. 

Some years ago, Tamihana te Eauparaha and several young chiefs of 
the Ngatiraukawa tribe, formed a kind of club among themselves, and 
determined to give up their native customs, and adopt those of the 
Europeans. They had good houses erected, and took their meals in the 
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same way we do, which they hare penevered in doing, and Qiis has 
become a great means of raising their tribe in the scale of civilization. 

The hakariy or feast, was formerly given either as SLparemata^ or return 
for a previous one, or on some particular occasion, such as a marriage, the 
making of peace, or the stirring up of a war, for the obtaining of help 
either to build a house or make a canoe, or to hunt, or fish. It was 
sometimes given by individuals, but more frequently by the inhabitants of 
one place to those of another. The hahari was often on a very grand 
scale, proportioned to the wealth and influence of those who gave it. 
Sometimes a number of poles were planted in the ground, being fifty or 
sixty feet high, which were made to support eight or ten stories, heaped 
up with baskets of food to the very tqp. At other times, long walls of 
kumara were erected: these were made with the greatest care; they 
were generally about five feet high, as many broad, and were crowned 
with a covering of pigs-roasted whol^. • Several hundred were often thus 
killed for a single feast, or else their place was supplied with dried fish, 
and with what is considered a very great ^/elicacy, birds, or pork cut up 
in small pieces, and cooked in their own fat : -these are. packed up in large 
hua^ calabashes, or in ornamental dishes, made of the bark of the totara; 
and tasteftdly decorated with feathers, they are called papa. When the 
guests arrive they are received with a loud welcome, and afterwards a 
person, who acts as the master of <the ceremonies, having a rod in his 
hand, marches slowly along the line of food, which is generally placed in 
the mara$, or chief court of the pa, and then names the tribe for which 
each division is intended, striking it with his rod. This being done, the 
chief of that party receiving 4he food, sub-divides it amongst his fol- 
lowers. The food is then carried off to their respective homes. The 
calabashes are often tastefully ornamented with carving, red ochre, and 
feathers. These feasts are generally political meetings; both before and 
after the division of food many speeches are made, the speaker walking 
up and down a space left for him by the crowd ; he only speaks as he 
goes one way, walking back in silence, and as he becomes animated, he 
moves with increased celerity. On the occasion of a marriage, the friends 
of the bridegroom provide the feast for him, and those of the bride for 
her ; but the two do not eat together. 

Certain of the Polynesians have also various traditions as to the origin 
of fire. For instance, Mr. Turner discovered that among the Samoans 
there is a legend to the effect that, '< once upon a time their fore&theis ate 
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eTerything raw; and that they owe the luxury of cooked food to one 
Ti-iti-i, the son of a person called Talanga. This Talanga was high in 
faTOur with the earthquake god Mafuie, who, like the Vulcan of the 
Greeks, liyed in a subterranean region where there was fire continually 
burning. On going to a certain perpendicular rock, and saying 'Rock 
divide ! I am Talanga ; I have come to work,' the rock opened and let 
Talanga in ; and he went below to his plantation in the land of this god 
Hafiiie. One day Ti-iti-i, the son of Talanga, followed his father, and 
^watched where he entered. The youth after a time went up to the rock, 
and feigning his father's voice, said, * Rock divide ! I am Talanga ; I have 
come to work,' and was admitted too. His father, who was at work in 
bis plantations, was surprised to see his son there, and begged him not to 
talk loud lest the god Mafuie should hear him and be angry. Seeing 
smoke rising, he inquired of his father what it was His father said it 
i^as the fire of Mafaie. ' I must go and get some,' said the son. * No,' 
said the father, * he wiU be angry. Don't you know he eats people ?' 
^Wliat do I care for him!' said the daring youth; and off he went 
humming a song towards the smoking furnace. 
** * Who are you ? ' said Mafuie. 

** * I am Ti-iti-i, the son of Talanga. I am come for some fire.' 
** * Take it,' said Mafuie. 

" He went back to his father with some cinders, and the two set to 
work to bake some taro. They kindled a fire, and were preparing the 
taix> to put on the hot stones, when suddenly the god Mafuie blew up the 
oven, scattered the stones all about, and put out the fire. 'Now,' said 
Talanga, 'did not I tell you Mafuie would be angry?' Ti-iti-i went off 
in a rage to Mafuie, and without any ceremony commenced with, ' Why 
have you broken up our oven and put out our fire ? ' Mafuie, who was indig- 
nant at such a tone and language, rushed at him, and then they wrestled 
with each other. Ti-iti-i got hold of the right arm of Mafaie, grasped it 
with both hands, and gave it such a wrench that it broke off. He then 
seized the other arm, and was going to twist it off next, when Mafliie 
declared himself beaten, and implored Ti-iti-i to have mercy and spare his 
left arm. 

<"Do let me have this arm,' said he; 'I need it to hold Samoa 
straight and level. Give it to me, and I will let you have my hundred 
wives." 

" ' No ; not for that,' said Ti-iti-i. 
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" ' Well, then, will you take fire. If you let me have my left arm yon 
shall have fire, and you may ever after this eat cooked food.' 
•* * Agreed !' said Ti-iti-i ; ' you keep your arm and I have fire* 
** * Go,' said Mafuie ; * you will find the fire in every wood you cut.' 
''And hence the Samoans ever since the day of Ti-iti-i have eaien 
cooked food from the fire, which is got from the Motion of rubhing one 
piece of dry wood against another " 




^i^iicS^M/i^^ 



•' Getting Fire." 

From this region it is no distance (on the map) to the far-famed land of 
Giants, Patagonia. It must be worth while to see how giants feed — ^to 
observe the behaviour of Mr. and Mrs. Anak and that of their little six- 
foot toddlers at the dinner-table. What says Captain Bourne on the 
subject ? He should know, as for many a long day he was a compulsory 
guest of these tall people. His description of them, however, is not 
flattering. He insists in the first place that they are not giants at all ; 
and in the second, that they are as dirty and savage and greedy a set as 
ever poor Christian was cast among : — 

''A few dry sticks and a bunch of dry grass were brought ; mine host 
drew from a convenient repository a brass tinder-box with a stone and a 
piece of steel, and soon produced a blaze that brilliantly illuminated the 
scene. By its light I was enabled to survey the first specimen of Pata- 
gonian architecture that had blessed my vision. It was constructed in a 
' pointed' style, though not very aspiring, consisting of a row of stakes 
about eight feet high, each terminating at top in a crutch or fork, with a 
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pole laid across them ; two parallel rows or stakes on either sic'>e about 
t-^iro feet high, with similar terminations and a similar horizontal fixture ; 
Gund a covering composed of skins of the guanaco sewed together with 
tike sinews of the ostrich, the only thread used by the people. This 
ooTering is drawn over the frame-work and fastened by stakes driven 
ttirough it into the ground. For purposes of ventilation, some interstices 
are left ; but these again are half closed by skins attached to the outside, 
so that the air from without and the smoke from within (in default of a 
chimney) must insinuate themselves through these apertures in great 
quantities. In truth, my first survey was rather hurried ; the first cheer- 
ful gleam had scarcely set my eyes on the look out, when I was fain to 
shut them against an intolerable smoke. In no long time I felt as bacon, 
if conscious, might be supposed to feel in the process of curing. No lapse 
of time was sufficient to reconcile the eyes, nostrils, and lungs to the 
nuisance. Often have I been more than half strangled by it, and com- 
pelled to lie with my face to the ground as the only endurable position. 
' Talk that is worse than a smoky house,' must be something out of date, 
or Shakspeare's imagination never comprehended anything so detestable as 
a Patagonian hut. The chief and his numerous household, however, 
seemed to enjoy immense satisfaction, and jabbered and grunted and 
played their antics and exchanged grimaces as complacently as if they 
breathed a highly exhilarating atmosphere. My meditations and observa- 
tions were shortly interrupted by preparations for a meal. The chief's 
better-half— or rather fifth-part, for he had four wives — superintended 
the culinary operations, which were as rude and simple as the hut where 
they were carried on. And now my fancy began to conjure up visions of 
the beef, fowls, and eggs, the promise of which had lured my men from 
the boat, had proved stronger than the suggestions of prudence, and had 
made me a prisoner. But these dainties, if they existed anywhere within 
the chiers jurisdiction, were just at present reserved. The old hag 
threw down from the top of one of the stakes that supported the tent 
the quarter of some animal, whether dog or guanaco was past imagining. 
She slashed right and left with an old copper knife with might and main, 
till it was divided into several pieces. Then taking a number of crotched 
sticks about two feet long, and sharpened at the points, she inserted the 
forked ends into pieces of the meat, and drove the opposite points into the 
ground near the fire, which, though sufficient to smoke and comfortably 
warm the mess, was too feeble to roast it At aU events, time was too 
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precioiw, or their unsophisticated appetites were too craving to wait for 
such an operation, and the raw morsels were quickly snatched from the 
smoke, torn into bits by their dirty hands, and thrown upon the ground 
before us. The Indians seized them with avidity, and tossed a bit to me ; 
but what could I do with it ? I should have no appetite for the dinner of 
an alderman at such a time and place, but as for tasting meat that came 
in such a questionable shape, there was no bringing my teeth or resolution 
to it. While eyeing it with ill-suppressed disgust, I observed the savages, 
like a horde of half-starved dogs, devouring their portions with the great- 
est relish, seizing the ^gments with their fine white teeth, giving every 
sign of enjoyment, except what one is accustomed to see in human beings. 
Tho old chief remarked the slight I was putting upon his hospitality. 
'Why don't you oat, man? This meat very good to cat — very good to 
oat Eat, man, eat.' Seeing him so much oxcitcd, and not knowing 
what dced& might follow his words if I refused, I thought it expedient to 
try to 'eat what was set before me, asking no questions.' Thinking, 
moreover,- that il there were any evil'Bpirit in it that the fire hadrlailed to 
expel, it could not possibly havo resisted the smoke. So "being sorely 
divided between aversion to the strange flesh and fear of. showing it, 
I forced' a morsel- into my mouth. Its taste was by no means as offensire 
as its appearance, and* I swallowed it with less disgust than Izhad feared. 
This was m^ first meal with tho savages, and a sample of many others, 
though better viands afterwards varied their monotony now and then." 

Now let us make a skip into the wilds of Africa and tmkonote how the 
savages of those regions keep "the pot boiling." To start with, he has 
tho palm-tree ; to finish with also, one might almost say, for what the 
buflalo is to tho prairio Indian, tho palm tree is to tho African Indian — 
meat and drink, and clothes and shelter : — 

" Tho leaves of tho palm afford an excellent thatch for houses, and a 
kind of hemp, of which fishing-lines, etc., are made. The inner bark is 
manufactured into a thick kind of cloth on various parts of the coast, and 
from tho outer bark of the young tree are frequently manufactured baskds, 
mai% etc. This tree has been not inaptly compared to the mast of a large 
vessel, having its summit crowned with verdure. Its fruit, which is 
nearly as large as a hen's egg, when roasted is esteemed a great delicacy, 
and yields the palm oil, which they hold in much esteem, and use in all 
their dishes instead of butter. To procure the oil, the palm-nuts are 
gathered when ripe, which is known by their fine red colour, and beaten 
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in a mortar until the pulp is completely separated from the nncleus ; a 
quantity of water is then added, and the whole mass is poured npon a kind 
of sieve, formed of split hamboo. The water, together with the pnlpy 
part of the nut, passes through and is receiyed into a large iron pot, 
leaving the fibrous part and the stones ; the former is thrown away, but 
the latter are reserved. The pot, with its contents, are poured into a hole 
dug in the ground, and when the water has drained off, the solid part is 
taken out and exposed to the sun to dry. To this is added, in order to 
form a soap, a quantity of the small unripe fruit of the paparo, sliced, 
together with a certain proportion of an alkaline lixivium, obtained by 
homing the leaves and stems of the plantain ^and banana trees, and the 
capsules of the wild cotton tree. The ashes are put into a' kind of basket 
composed of bamboo, and water is poured upon them, so as to obtain a 
saturated solution ; the ingredients to which this is added are frequently 
stirred and boiled, until they become stiff.^ An oil is also extracted from 
the kernels of the palm-nuts, the shells of which are broken between two 
stones, and the kernels picked out. The latter are then parched in an 
iron pot, and afterwards pounded in a large mortar ; they are next boiled 
in water, and the oil skimmed off as it floats on the surface. This is used 
for the same purposes as palm oil, but more nearly resembles butter, as it 
has no peculiar smell. 

"To procure the palm wine requires no small amount of agility and 
address. As the trunk of the tree is too rough to allow thi»ir hands and 
knees to be applied in climbing to its summit, the natives use a kind of 
hoop of an elliptical form, made of bamboo, and open at one side. The 
person about to ascend first passes the hoop round > the 6tem> of the tree, 
including himself also ; he then fastens the hoop^by twisting its two ends 
into a kind of knot. The hands are applied to the sides of the hoop, while 
the feet are firmly pressed against the tree, and the lower part of the back 
supported by the opposite end of the hoop. In order to advance, the 
person thus prepared draws his body a little forward, keeping his feet 
steady, and at the same moment slips the hoop a little higher up the tree, 
after which he advances a step or two with his feet. In this manner he 
alternately raises the hoop and his feet, and thus advancing, he gains at 
length the upper part of the stem, just below where the branches are 
thrown off. Here, at the height of fifty or sixty feet, with no other sup- 
port than the pressure of his feet against the tree, and his back against 
the hoop, he sits with perfect composure. In a small bag, hung round his 
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neck or arm, he carries an angur to bore the tree, and a gourd or calabash 
to receive the wine. A hole is bored about half an inch deep below the 
crown of the tree, and into this is inserted a leaf rolled up like a funiud, 
the other end of it being put into the mouth of a calabash capable of 
containing several quarts, which is filled in the course of a single nig^t 
The liquor is discharged more abundantly during the coolness of the night 
and morning than in the heat of the day. About a quart of wine may 
thus be procured twice a day for the space of a month from each txee^ 
without any injury to it, as it wiU yield the same quantity for many suc- 
ceeding years. If, however, wine be taken from it for a longer time 
than about a month, the tree either dies or requires a much longer respite 
to recover. When the palm wine has been drawn off, the hole is carefully 
filled up with mud, to prevent insects from depositing their eggs in it^ the 
larvsB in which would destroy the tree. Upon the Kroo coast it is tke 
custom to cut the tree down and to bum or scorch the outside before they 
tap it, probably to excite a degree of fermentation. Palm wine when 
fresh drawn is sweet, remarkably cool and pleasant, and very much 
resembles whey in appearance and somewhat in taste. In this state it is 
not in the least degree intoxicating, but after standing twenty-four hours it 
enters into the vinous fermentation and becomes very inebriating, and on 
that account is preferred by the natives. In order to increase the intoxi- 
cating effects of palm wine they infuse in it a little of the bark of a 
species of plum ; they also render the natural fermentation more brisk 
by adding the lees of a former brewing. "When drunk to excess it is 
said to produce a violent headache, though perhaps only in those who 
are not much accustomed to it. Palm trees sometimes grow in sandy 
places, but are in general indicative of a good soil ; it is further remarked, 
that wherever palm trees grow, however arid the soil, there is always 
water to be found by opening the ground to the depth of ten or fifteen 
feet." 

Apropos of the palm and its invaluable utility to the savage, we may 
give the reader a picture of the sort of business it is to collect palm oil 
for the European market : — 

** The palm oil agents reside ever on board the receiving hulks> from 
whence they enjoy the lovely view of a broad, muddy river, flowing 
silently and sluggishly along among slimy mangrove swamps, and of an 
expanse of country, the never-changing face of which, overhung wi& 
yellow mephitic vapour, is perfectly flat, level wdth the water^ and 
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ooTered with bnsh and vegetable deposits, which, decaying and festering 
ixi the damp, and swelling under the influence of a tropic sun, emit at 
xiigfat an intolerable miasma. So deadly is the cHmate, they dare sel- 
dom yenture ashore, and the only excitement they ever experience is to 
ipratch for alligators floating lazily along the stream, to emulate with one 
another which shall first collect a cargo, to scrutinize the shore through 
their telescopes, and when a canoe is seen putting off to speculate whether 
it contains palm oil — ^which drops in thus slowly by gallons and puncheons 
^-each one whether it is bound for his hulk or that of a rival, the anxious 
bope as it approaches, and the corresponding disappointment when it is seen 
dodging off to a neighbour's hulk. Or, when sociably inclined, the excite- 
ment consists in visiting each hulk at night, and, instead of entering by 
the usual mode, to scramble in at the cabin windows, and pulling the 
occupant ^m his berth, compel him, willing or unwilling, to produce 
strong water and make a night of it. Who can wonder that these 
wretched exiles, wearied with ennui and depressed by their solitary 
existence and the influence of Hie horrid dimate, should have recourse to 
artiflcial stimulants m order to supp<»t their spirits. And who does not 
marvel that men can be found who even in the hope of acquiring a 
fortune in three years, if they live so long (but there's the rub), will 
undertake such a business ; for if they live through the term, which they 
seldom do, and though ikey return home with ample means, yet their 
broken health renders mtsorable the remainder of their existence. The 
enemies to trade and of the success of the palm oil agents, are the slave- 
dealers, who pay for their miserable freight in hard cash, and as the chief 
men delight in doubloons, and little trouble is involved in seizing and 
selling their people, while much labour is required in the preparation of 
palm oil, in payment for which they only obtain the less current stuffs, 
they uphold the slave trade, and the presence of the slaver in the river is 
denoted to the unfortunate agents by the absence of their usual excite- 
ments, the dearth of palm oil laden canoes, and by the total cessation of 
traffic." 

Another highly curious and valuable vegetable production peculiar to 
Africa is the Ce, or butter tree. Though not addicted to matutinal toast 
of '' flccky" pie crust, the African savage is very grateful for his butter, 
and, as will be presently seen, applies it to many useful purposes. 
First, however, to describe the Ce. It grows spontaneously, and in 
height and appearance resembles the pear tree. The leaves grow in tufts, 
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supported by a Tery short foot-stalk. They are round at the top, and 
when the tree grows old the leayes become smaller, and resemble thoae of 
the Saint-Jean pear-tree. It blossoms at the extremity of ite hraadies, 
and the flowers, which are amaU, grow in dusters, and are supported by t 
very strong pedide. The petals are white, and tiie stamina are munoronB, 
and scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. The £rait when tpytnrf^^ is as 
large as a Guinea-hen's egg, of -oyal shape, and equal at both enda. It ii 
wveKd with a pale green pelHde, beneath which is a green fjEudnaoeooa 
pulp, three lines thick, of an extremely agreeable flayour. XIndir this 
pulp there is a second pellicle, rery thin, and resembling the white skin, 
which Hues the inside of an egg-shell. This coyers the keznd, whkh is 
of a pale co£ke-colour. The fruit, being disengaged from the two peUides 
and the pulp, is enclosed in a shell as thii^ as that of an egg, and the kernel 
isof the size of a pigeon's egg. Thefruit is exposed seyeral days to the son, 
in order to dry it, then pounded in a mortar, and reduced to flour, which is 
of the cdour of wheat-bran. After being pounded, it is placed in a large 
calabash ; lukewarm water is thrown oyer it, and it is kneaded with the 
hands until it attains the oonsistence of dough. To ascertain whether it 
is sufficiently manipulated, warm water is thrown oyer it, and if greaay 
partides are detached £rom the dough and float, the warm water ia re- 
peated seyeral times until the butter is completely separated, and ziaes to 
the surface. The butter is collected with a wooden spoon and placed in a 
calabash. It is then boiled on a strong fire, being well alriwii^^ to 
remoye any pulp that mig^t remain with it. When sufficiently boiled, it 
is poured into a calabash, with a Jittle wat^ at the bottom to make it 
turn out easily. Thus prepared, it is wrapped in the leayes of the izee, 
and will keep two years without spoiling. The butter is of an aah^grej 
oolour, and as hard as tallow. It is an article of trade with the negroes, 
who use it both ioit food and for anointing their bodies. They alao empkj 
it to bum for light, and it is an excellent ointment for pains and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AbTSfinian batchers— Steaks from a living beast— A doable dael about a scrap of meat- A M«1l:1oIo 
Bxiread— Stuffing a guest 'with pepper balls— "Tibsy "—The businens of an " asalafy "— An 
Abyssinian supper party— The last tid-bit— Mr. Catlin on Indian gluttony— Meat oared without 
salt— The Stone boilers— Indian sturgeon* fishing— A quiet chop with an Indian chief— The Boot 
digger of the Bocky Mountains— His dress and his tools— Parched grasshoppers. 



|EOSSING to Eastern Africa, we find that among the Abjs- 
sinians (who are mnch less savage than other barbarous na- 
tions), similar ceremonies attending buUock-slaughter prevail. 
The slaughtering of animals in Abyssinia is attended with 
a regular ceremony, as in Mohonmiedan countries. The animal is thrown 
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down with his head to the east, and the Imife passed across his throat, 
while the words, *^ In the name of the Pather, Son, and Holy Ohost^" 
are pronounced hy the bntcher. 

Speaking of this worthy, says Bruce : — ** I should beg his pardon 
indeed for calling him an assassin, as he is not so merciful as to aim at 
the life, hut on the contrary to keep the beast alive till he be totally 
eaten up. Having satisfied the Mosaical law, according to his conceptiQii, 
by pouring six or seven drops of the animal's blood upon the ground, 
two or more of them fall to work on the back 0/ the beast, and on eaeh 
side of the spine ; they cut skin deep, then putting their fingers betwe^i 
the flesh and the sIua, they begin to strip the hide of the animal half 
way down the ribs, and soon to the buttock, cutting the skin wherever 
it hinders themVcommodiously to strip the poor animal bare. All the 
flesh on the buttocks is then cut off, and in solid square pieces without 
bones or much effusion ^ blood ; and the prodigious noise tlie animal 
makes is a signal for the company to sit down to table.'' And again, 
after describing 4ihe feast, he continues:: ''All this time the unfortunate 
victim at the door is bleeding indeed, but bleeding little. As long as 
they can cut off the flesh from his bones, ^he^ <do not meddle with the 
thighs or the parts where the great arteries are. At last they fedl upon 
the thighs likewise, and soon after the animal, bleeding io death, becomes 
so tough that the cannibals who have the rest of it to eat find it very hard 
work to separate the flesh from the bones with their teeth like dogs." 

Thi^ by-the-bye, was not Mr. Bruce's only es^rience of the shocking 
cruelty of the Abyssinians towards their oxen. 

One day Mr. Bruce and his party overtook three travellers driving a 
cow before them ; they had black goat-skins upon their shoulders, and 
lances and shields in their liands ; in other respects were but thinly 
dothed. They appeared to be soldiers. The cow did not seem to be 
flatted for killing ; and it occurred to our travellers that it had been 
stolen. This, however, was not their business; nor was such an occur- 
rence at all remarkable in a country so long engaged in war. They saw 
that their attendants attached themselves in a particular maimer to the 
three soldiers who were driving the cow, and held a short conversation 
with them. Soon after, the drivers suddenly tripped up the cow, and 
gave the poor animal a very rude fall upon the ground, which was but 
the beginning of her sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, holding 
down her head by the horns, the other twisted the halter about her fixe 
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feet; while the third, who had aknifein his hand, did to Mr. Brace'svery 
great surprise, in place of taking her by the throat, get astride upon her 
belly before her hind legs, and gave a very deep wound in the upper part 
of her buttock. From the time Mr. Bruce had seen them throw the beast 
upon the ground, he had rejoiced, thinking that when three people were 
killing a cow, they must have agreed to sell part of her to them ; and he 
was much disappointed upon hearing the Abyssinians say that they were 
to pass the river to the other side, and not encamp where he intended. 
Upon Mr. Bruce's proposing they should bargain for part of the cow, his 
people answered, that they had already learned in conyersation that the 
men were not then going to kill her ; that she was not theirs, and they 
could not sell her. This awakened Mr. Bruce's curiosity; he let his 
attendants go forward, and staid himself, till he saw, with the utmost 
astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than ordinary beefsteaks, 
cut out of the higher part of the buttock of the beast. How it was done 
he could not positively say ; because, judging the oow was to be killed from 
the moment he saw the knife drawn, he was not anxious to view that 
catastrophe, which was by no means an object of curiosity ; whatever way 
it was done, there were the two pieces whieh were spread upon the out- 
side of one of their shields. 

One of the men still continued holding the head, while the other two 
were busied in curing the wound. This too was done not in an ordinary 
manner : the skin which had covered the flesh that was taken away was 
left entire, flapped over the wound, and then fttstened to the corresponding 
part by two or more small skewers or pins. "Whether they had put any- 
thing under the skin between that and the wounded flesh, Mr. Bruce 
could not tell ; but, at the river side where they were, they had prepared 
a cataplasm of day, with which they covered the wound; they then 
forced the animal to rise, and drove it on before them, to fiimish them 
with a fuller meal when they should meet their companions in the evening. 
When a cow is killed in an Abyssinian chieftain's establishment, as 
we are informed by Mr. Parkyns^ there is not a part of it, from 
the horns to the hoofs, that does not belong by right to some mem- 
ber of his household For instance, the gunners on guard have the 
firindna, or strip down the chest. The royal washerman has the 
ioonehoy or second joint of one arm, while the ''gasha-jagry" or shield- 
bearer has the similar joint of the other. The wood-carriers have the 
privilege of killing and skinning the animals^ and their perquisite consists 
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in the right of cutting a small pieoe off each diTuion of the meat; two* 
thirds of the thus collected morsels belong to them, and the remaining 
third to the beaters of the *^ negarit,'' or big drums. The neck^ paundi, 
and liver belong to the grass-cutters; the thigh-bones with the meat 
remaining on them to the '' gombaynia," or women who carry the gomboa 
or jars of mead for their master's use when on a journey. The porters, 
who carry the chief's provisions on like occasions, take the iiilma or fat 
membrane of the belly, and a bone witii a little bit of meat from the 
shoulder. The tongue and cheek are preserved for great men. The 
** ambiltania" or fifers, have,, like the drummers, a small piece off each 
portion of the meat. The ^^azmary" or buffoon, claims the gristle frmn 
the/rtm^ia. The scribe who writes the accounts of the food, has for his 
allowance a small piece of meat from the shoulder, near the shmt. The 
cooks have the ihimJUlay^. part near the tripe. The ribs are eaten "tibsy/' 
or broiled on the embers of a. wood fire. The hump is another privilege 
of great men only, and the most renowned warrior among them has the 
first cut at it. They frequently keep up a friendly controversy for a loog 
time before any one can be persuaded to put a knife into it, eadi politely 
oflfering to his neighbour the post of honour. It sometimes becomes a 
matter of serious dispute, and is suggestive of that which was occaaioned 
by the fruit of pure Hesperian gold that was cast upon the board in '^ the 
fisdr Pelian banquet-hall ;" for as the apple was engraved on its gleaming 
rind, '< For the most fajij^^ so the hump bears on its flabby red surface, 
« For the most renowned." An instance of this once occurred in the 
palace of the former Ras Oauxa, Ali's father. The Amhara warriors were 
undecided as to the man who should first attack this bone of oontention, 
when the late Kelreet Welda Selassy settled the point by drawing his 
sword and helpbg himself; this he did no doubt as, being the only 
Tigrean present, he was anxious to take the honour to himself from a 
feeling of patriotism. But the Amhara chieftains did not bear the a&ont 
quietly; a quarrel was immediately fixed on the Tigre champion by the 
warriors of the rival nation, two of whom more especially took it up, and 
he was challenged to prove the superiority he had arrogated to himself 
by fighting them. This he did in a way which left them no room for 
complaining; he fought them both on horseback, and what was maroi 
killed them both. 

In certain parts of Africa the slaughtering of cattle as food is attended 
with some rather singular observances. For instance, among the VAVyl nlA 
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tiibe ibib uuinals are killed by a titfust from a small jayelin, in tlie region 
of the hearty Uie woond being purposely small) ia order to avoid any loss 
of blood, which, wi^ the internal parts, are the perq^oisites of the men 
wbo perform the work of the bntcher ; hence, all are eager to render ser- 
vice in that line. Each tnbe has its own way of cutting up and distri- 
botiitg an animaL Among the Makalok^the hnmp and ribs belong to the 
chief, am<mg the Bakwains the breast is his perquisite. After the oxen 
ite cat up, the diff(»ent joints are placed before Sekeletu, and he appor- 
tions them among the gentlemen^ of the party.. The whole is rapidly 
divided by their attendants, ouiinto long strips, and so many of these are 
thrown into the fires at once that they are nearly put out. Half-broOed 
SEod burning hot, the meat is quickly handed round ; every one gets a 
mouUiM, but no one except the chief has time to masticate. It is not 
the enjoyment <^ eating they aim at, but to get as much, of the food intet 
the stomach as posrable during the short time the others are cramming as 
wdl as themselves, for no one can eat more than a mouthful after the 
others have fini^ed. 

After so singular a description 4>f bullock-slaughtering and carvings ^e 
reader will be naturally anxious to learn how suoh^people comport them- 
sdves at the social board. Let us return. to Abyssinia, and once more 
receive instruction from Mr. Parkyns on so interesting a subject : — 

"When the master of an « Abyssinian house takes his meals, all his 
servants stand round the doorway and look on, which custom, though it 
has at first a disagreeable effect to a stranger, is in reality a mark of 
respect to their supmor, (lowing that they are in attendance on him, and 
not merely eating his broad and idling their time away. The master's 
feeding-time, in fact, is a sort of muster for the servants. The dinner- 
tables in great houses are usually of wood, roughly made ; but frequently 
also of wicker-work neatly put together.. When a party is expected, 
fresh grass is spread on the floor, and the tables are ranged of various 
sorts and sizes — the highest nearest the master's end oi the room — ^some 
wooden, some wicker, some broad, others narrow, it being only in a few 
failuonable establishments that two or three cf corresponding size can be 
found. All of course are very low, being made of the height most con- 
venient for a person seated on the ground, for chairs are unknown in this 
ooontry. The table being spread, the bread is brought in by servants in 
large baskets carried on their heads. If the bread be all made in the 
honsBf the cakes iji inferior quality are arranged at the top of each basket. 
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while the better sort are underneath, or the different kinds are brought in 
in different baskets. In either case the piles are so arranged on the 
tables that the best sort appears at the top of each pile. It dften hap- 
pens, when there is likely to be a great consumption, that additional 
bread is borrowed of the neighboors or servants of th& honse. Each 
basket of the subsidy is then carefully examined by the ' azzadge' or 
house-steward, and the contents disposed of as above: namely, the 
dagousha or barley bread is laid at the bottom, the coarse kind or 
* teff ' comes next, and at the top of aM the finest white bread. Before 
each person is placed a pile of ^m eight to ten of these cakes, for a small 
party; but at a large establishment sometimes each guest would have 
thirty or more cakes before him. This is so arranged because the nobler 
guests are first seated, and eat of the finest bread ; then those of humbler 
rank take their places and partake of the second class of bread, and so on 
in succession till the coarsest is eaten by the servants and poor firienda. 
The cakes supply the place of napkins, as the fingers of the guests are 
frequently wiped on them after being dipped in the dish, or rendered 
bloody by the raw meat. This, however, does not in the least affect Uie 
appetites of those who, coming after, have to eat them. 

''The guests take their bread and sauce and mix them together into a 
sort of paste, of which they make balls long and rounded like small black 
puddings ; these they consider it polite to poke into the mouths <^ their 
neighbours, so that if you happen to be a distinguished character, or a 
stranger to whom they wish to pay attention, which was often my case, 
you are in a very disagreeable position, for your two neighbours, one on 
each side, cram into your mouth these large and peppery proo& of their 
esteem so quickly one after the other, that long before you can chew and 
swallow the one, you are obliged to make room for the next. They gene- 
rally succeed in half choking you; and if you feel you are losing the skm 
of your mouth, lips, and throat, from the fiery effects of the pepper, yon 
dare not ask for water, as that would be considered rude ; and the mead is 
seldom served till the dinner is over. 

'' Let the reader picture to himself thirty or forty Abyssinians strij^ 
to their waists, squatting round the low tables, each with his sword, or 
knife, or 'shotel' in his hand — some eating, some helping themselvea, and 
some waiting their turn, but all bearing in their features the expression of 
that fierce ^uttony which one attributes more to the li<m or leopard than 
to the race of Adam. The imagination may be much assisted by the idea 
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of I3ie Imnpfl of raw, pink, and blue flesh thej are gloating oyer. But I 
hare yet to describe how thej eat the strip of meat which I have just 
made one of the partj cut off. A quantity ef ^dillikh' being laid on his 
bread, he dips one end of the meat into it, and then seizing it between his 
tee^, while he holds the other end in his left hand, he outs a bit off close 
to his lips by an upward stroke of his sword, only just avoiding the tip of 
his nose, and so on till he has finished the whole strip. 

** The * tibsy,^ or broiled meat is brought in nearly at the same time with 
the * broundo.' It consists of the rib-benes, with the meat cut in strips 
and hanging like a tassel from one end. The servant holds the bone in 
his hand, and each of the guests cuts off a strip and eats it with the pepper 
as he does the * broundo.' 

''At grand entertainments the bo3rs about the house get under the 
tables like so many dogs, lying down in all the filth there accumulated, 
and by alternately pinching and caressiBg the feet and legs of the visitors, 
induce them to throw down morsels ; bat although this is almost always 
done, it can scarcely be said to be so much aUowed as winked at. These 
little imps are often very handy, as when one is half choked by the pep- 
pery balls the easiest way to get rid of them is to let them drop unobserved. 
The boys will not &dl to pick them up, and devour them greedily. I 
have seen bones gnawed and re-gnawed by a dozen mouths before tiie poor 
patient dog outside was allowed to have his turn. 

'' After the eating is over, a jar of mead or beer is brought in by one or 
more of the grass-cutters, and placed on a small stool kept for the purpose. 
The jar is sometimes so large that one man cannot possibly carry it. Its 
mouth is covered with a piece of rag drawn tight over it as a strainer, to 
prevent the bits of wax, bark, and other extraneous matters from falling 
into the drinking vessels when the mead is poured out. These vessels are 
the wancha or horns (commonly used in the country, but more often for 
beer than for mead) common tumblers, and a sort of bottle from Yenice 
called ' brill^.' The offtce of pouring out the mead devolves on one of the 
' logouamy,' who brings in the jar. He supports it under his arm, raising 
and lowering it to fill the * wancha,' whidi is held by another servant 
called the ' fellaky,' who keeps tapping or scratching the rag with his 
finger to facilitate a free flow of the liquor. Under the mouth of the jar 
is a bowl to catch the droppings, which are the perquisite of the ' fellaky . 
It is easy for this functionary to appropriate to himself one glass out of 
every five or six, if he knows how to arrange matters with the Uogou- 
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amy' who holds the jar, 80 that he may keep pouring on a little after eaeh 
vessel is filled. Besides this, he has the right of emptying into his 
reservoir about one inch of the Hqnor from every ' wancha' filled (which 
is a good deal, as they aoe veiy broad at the mou^ and narrow down- 
wards), and from every ^ brills ' or bottle two inches. The first horn 
poured out is drank by the 'logouamy' who holds the jar, and the second 
by the * tedge melkenia,' who has the superintendence of the breweij. 
The ' fellaky* then arranges ihe horns on the ground near him as fast as 
they are filled, and the * asalafy' or waiter takes them up, drinks one him- 
self, then presents one to the master of the house, and afterwards bands 
them round to the company; Before offering a glass to any one the waiter 
pours a little of the contents into his left hand and drinks it off; this with 
all the former tasting by the brewer, , grass-cutter, etc, is to show that the 
mead is not poisoned^ 

" Ordinary persons drink ahoui two-thirds,, ihe remainder being the 
perquisite ei the waiter, who,^ as soon as the glass is returned to him, 
drinks off the oentents. He would. not,. however, presume to pot his 
master's oupto his lips, but raising it above Ids head pours the ftftnt^iy^tff 
into his mouthfrom a distance. This feat is rather difficult to peifonn; 
for if he has net the knack q£ letting the mead flow straight down his 
throat without attempting to swallow it^.he must choke; and if he has 
not the dexterity to give a r^^t direction to tiie stream it will probably 
be spilt down his neck. If it be a ' wancha' it is still more difficult to 
manage,, on ^aeoount of the depth of its mouth.. Persons anxious to show 
fieivour to any partionlar servant will pour mead into his two hands, which 
he holds like a trough to his mouth, whence he imbibes it; but should 
the master be a martinet, .the servant would. not venture to exhibit any 
such feats before him, but would pour the liquor into some other veesd 
before drinking it. It may readily, be imagined that at a lai^ party 
all these tops and bottoms of glasses woxild form together a consider- 
able quantity,. and that the 'asalafy would have as much as he could 
do to carry himseL^ to say nothing of the glasses, were he to drink 
all that falls to his share, so he either distributes it among his fellow- 
servants, or collects it in a bowl for a great tipple with his friends in the 
evening." 

Having been so well entertained at dinner, we cannot do better ere we 
quit the subject of savage eating and drinking, to sojourn yet a little while 
in Abyssinia and pick a bit of supper. Not a grand supper — ^that were 
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euperflnons after ihe banquet of the day — but a. quiet little £Eunily 

'^ A large round table of wicker-work, tiie diameter of wbibk was about 
three feet, and about one foot in height,, was rtache4 down from a peg, 
where it had been suspended against the wall, and laid upon the floor 
before me. In the centre of this Eichess, the lady of the house, placed a 
round saucer-like dish of red earthenware, Ml of the cayenne pottage 
which had been long preparing upon the fire,, ood in which were boiled to 
a hot fricassee the disjointed limbs of a fowl. Jl separate heap of three or 
four of the thin, teff crumpets, folded four-fold, was then put for each 
person. 

** Walderheros for a few beads had purchased at the palace about a yard 
of yellow wax taper, which was merely a long rag dipped into that melted 
material. Having cut off and lighted a portion, of this, he carried it 
flaring about in his left land,, as he assisted most busily in, the arrange- 
ment of the supper things. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated himself 
upon one comer of the bed I ooeupied, and with the bullock's horn upon 
his knee, occasionally replenished my drinking horn, and. as frequently 
assisted me in finishing its contents. 

''Everything at length being pronounced ready, I was requested to 
take my seat at the table, a boss of straw being placed for my accommo- 
dation. I, however, preferred remaining on the bed,, watching their 
whole proceedings, for want of other amusement. The company, who 
soon seated themselves, oonoLsted of Eichess, Mahrian, Walderheros, 
Musculo, and a younger brother of the latter,. named Abtah Mahrian, one 
of the king's gunmen, who had come in during the preparation of the 
meal. Musculo took the straw seat, the rest squatted around the table 
upon their heels, and formed^ altogether a, good, picture of an Abyssinian 
family. 

''Eichess commenced by dipping several' fi>lds of the thin bread into 
the cayenne pottage, until well saturated with the condiment. With a 
quantity of this she supplied each individual, taking for that purpose the 
topmost layer of the heap of bread assigned to them, which, after sopping, 
was returned to its previous situation. The party now proceeded on their 
own account, tearing off portions of the tmder bread and wiping it upon 
the moistened morsel above, by the contact giving to it the required hot 
relish, in a manner somewhat analogous to our putting mustard upon 
meat. 
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** The wort or cayenne pottage may be termed the national dish of the 
AbyssinianB, ae that, or its basis diUoek, is invariably eaten with their 
ordinary diet — ^the thin cmmpet-like bread of teff or wheat flonr. Equal 
parts of salt and of the red cayenne pods are well powdered and itiitp<^^ 
together with a little pea or bean meal to make a paste. This is called 
' dillock,' and is made in quantities at a tune, being preserved in a large 
gourd-shell generally sospended from the roof The wort is merely a 
little water added te this paste, which is tken. boiled over the fire, witii 
the addition of a little fat meat and more meal to make a kind of porridge, 
to which sometimes i» also added several warm seeds, such as the common 
cress and black mustard, both of which are indigenous in Abyssinia. 
When unable to make the wort, a little of the ' dillock' is placed €h moMe 
upon the bread, which the eater endeavours to make go as fsff as possible 
by slight touches of each portion of the food he puts into his mouth. 

^^ The supper grew gradually to a close ^ and as the viands disappeared 
matter for conversation seemed to- increase. As the appetites of the partj 
were appeased, I noticed little choice bits of the fowl that remained at the 
bottom of the wort basin were taken out by the &igers of the lady of the 
house, and being rolled up in a mass of bread fax too large for the mouth, 
were successively handed to all around. Each one as he receired the 
compliment, slightly rising from the ground, kissed the joined wrists of 
his own hands, as he offered to support the hand of Eichess whilst she 
held the morsel to the mouth untU it had entirely disappeared. 'M'tAy^ an 
the slave girl, who sat with the rest, was not neglected, for a larger por- 
tion came to her share than to any of the others. The repast being con- 
cluded, all wiped their pottage-soiled &igers upon the last fragments of 
the bread, which were then duly swallowed. Mahrian now got up, and 
from out a gourd-shell poured a little water upon the hands of each of the • 
party, who, rubbing the fingers together a little, then dried them upon 
their ample robes. A gambo oi strong ale called ihatdh^ containing at 
least five gallons, was now opened, and deep horn cups were fr^uentlj 
replenished, whilst a lively conversation oonceming the events of the last 
two or three days was kept up." 

It would Eeem an invariable rule that the savage with an extraordinarily 
large appetite is profrisely hospitable. We have seen this to be the case 
with the Abyssinian, and an even more striking example is frimidied by 
the North American. With this barbarian, as says a modem traveller, 
«The pot is always boiling over the fire, and any one who is hungry 
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(either of the household or firom any other part of the Tillage), has a right 
to order it to be taken off, and to fall to eating as he pleases. Such is an 
unvarying custom amongst the North American Indians, and I very much f 
doubt whether the dvilized wodd have in their institutions any system 
which can properly be called more humane and charitable. 'Every man, 
woman, or child in Indian communities, is allowed to enter any one's 
lodge, eyen that of the chief of the nation, and «at when they are hungry, 
provided misfortune or necessity has drivmi them to it. Even so can the 
poorest and most worthless drone of the nation; if he is too lazy to hunt 
or to supply himself, he can walk into any lodge and any one will share 
with him as long as there is anything to eat He, however, who thus 
begs when he is able to hunt, pays dear for his meat, for he is stigma- 
tized with ihe disgracefal epithet of a poltroon and a beggar.'' 

The above-quoted authority — no less an one than Mr. Catlin — ^indig- 
nantly denies, in tiie face of no end of contrary testimony, that the 
North American is a glutton. ''It is time," says he, ''that an error on 
this subject, which has gone generally abroad in the world, was corrected. 
It is eveijwhere asserted, and almost universally beUeved, that the Indians 
are enormous eaters, but comparatively speaking this is an error. There 
are no persons on earth who practise greater prudence and self-denial than 
the men do (amongst the wild Indians), who are constantly in war, and in 
the chase, or in their athletic sports and exercises ; for all of which they 
are excited by the highest ideas of pride and honour, and every kind of 
excess is studiously avoided. Many a man who has been a few weeks along 
the frontier amongst the drunken, naked, and beggared part of the Indian 
race, and run home and written a book on Indians, has, no doubt, often 
seen them eat to beastly excess ; and he has seen them, alas ! guzzle whis- 
key till, glutted and besotted, without will or energy ; and many such 
things can always be seen where white people have made beggars of the 
Indians, and they have nothing to do but lie under a fence and beg the 
whole week to get meat and whiskey enough for one feast and one carouse f 
but amongst the wiLd Indians in this country there are no beggars, no 
drunkards, and every man, from a beautiful natural precept, studies to 
keep his body and mind in such a healthy shape and condition as will at 
all times enable him to use his weapons in self-defence, or struggle for 
the prize in their manly games." 

All North American Indian tribes sit at their meals cross-legged, or 
rather, with their ankles crossed in front of them, and both feet drawn 
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close tinder their bodies ; or, which is yery often the case also, take iiieii 
meals in a reclining postnre with the legs thrown out and the body resting 
on one elbow and fore-arm, which are under them. The dishes from which 
they eat are invariably <m the gronnd or floor of the lodge — the gronp 
resting on bufOalo-robes or mats of various stmctore and manufacture. 

The position in which the women sit at their meals and on otho* occsr 
sions, is different from that of the men, and one which they take and riae 
>from again with great ease and much grace ; by merely bending t^e knees 
both together, inclining the body back, and the head and shoulders quite 
forward, they squat entirely down to the groimd, inclining both feet either 
to the right or the lefk. In this position they always rest while eating, 
and it is both modest and graceM, for they seem with apparent ease to 
assume the position and rise out of it without using their hands in any 
way to assist them. 

These women, however, although graceful and civil, and ever so beau- 
tiful or ever so hungry, are not allowed to sit in the same group with the 
men while at their meals. Men form the first group at the banquet^ and 
women and children and dogs all come together as the next, and these 
gormandize and glut themselves to an enormous extent. 

Their mode of curing and preserving the buffedo-meat is somewhat 
curious, for it is all cured or dried in the sun without the aid of salt or 
smoke. The method of doing this is the same amongst almost all the 
tribes, and is as follows : — ^The choicest parts of the flesh from the buflklo 
are cut out by the squaws, and carried home on their backs, or on horses, 
and then cut across the grain in such a manner as will take alternately 
the layers of lean and fat ; and, having prepared it all in this way, in 
strips about half an inch in thickness, it is hung up by hundreds and 
thousands of pounds on poles resting on crotches out of the reach of cbgs 
and wolves, and exposed to the rays of the sun for several days, whoi it 
becomes so effectually dried that it can be carried to any part of the worid 
without damage. This seems almost an tmaccountable thing, and the 
more so as it is done in the hottest months of the year, and also in all 
the different latitudes of an Indian country. So singular a hd as this 
can only be accounted for on the ground of the extraordinary rarity and 
purity of the air which we meet with in these vast tracts of country, 
which are now properly denominated " the great bufftdo plains" — a series 
of exceedingly elevated plateaus or prairies lying at or near the base of 
the Eocky Mountains. 
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Xt i0 a &6t that meat can be cmed in the Bun without the aid of smoke 
or salt ; and it is a fitct equally true and equally surprising also, that 
none of these tribes use salt in any way, although their country abounds 
in salt springs, and in many places the prairies may be seen for miles 
tx^pether covered with an incrustation of salt as white as the drifted 
anow. 

There is a yery curious custom among the Assinneboins, from which 
they haye taken their name, — a name given them by their neighbours, 
&om a singular mode they have of boiling their meat, which is done in 
the following manner. When they kill meat a hole is dug in the ground 
about the size of a common pot, and a piece of the raw hide of the animal 
taken from the back is put over the hole, and then pressed down with 
the hands dose around the sides, and filled with water, and in a fire 
-which is built near by, several large stones are heated to a red heat, which 
are snccesaively dipped and held in the' water until the meat is boiled; 
from which singular and peculiar custom the Ojibbeways have given them 
the appellation of Assinneboins, or stone boilers. This custom is a very 
awkward and tedious one, and used only as an ingenious means of boiling 
their meat by a tiibe which was too rude and ignorant to construct a kettle 
or pot. 

The Ojibbeway Indians would seem, from their geographical position, 
to be essentially fishermen, dwelling as they do upon the borders, or in 
the vicinity, of the two great lakes, Superior and Huron. But, really, 
they are not so, but rather hunters. Indeed the fish forms no part of their 
institution, in comparison with the beasts of the chase. Their medioine- 
bags, although made of every variety of skins, are never of fish skin. 
ISTeither are their totems or signs represented by any fish. The scaly inha- 
bitants of the lakesarerarely sung of in theirmagic songs, or indeed spoken 
of in their every day language. StiU the occupation of fishing is not alto- 
geUier ne^ected, more especially by those dwelling very near the lakes, 
linearly all their fishing is with the spear, that weapon being of various 
' shapes and sizes, according to the size of the fish hunted. 

Lake Superior, which is remarkable for its transparency, is in win- 
ter the sc^ie of a curious and ingenious mode of fishing. Of course, 
at this period of the year, the lake is usually covered with ice. Advantage 
is taken of this phenomenon to hunt the sturgeon, which the Indians call 
<' sturgeon spearing." A hole is chiselled in the ice, some two feet in 
diameter, over which is built a rude hut of bushwork, and the whole 
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spread over with a cloth. Into this hut the fisherman crawls, witii hit 
legs ontside, and places his head over the hole. The lig^t fedls thrcm^ 
the transparent ice ; and the doth spread oyer the hnt, keeps off tiie reflec- 
tion from the opening. This, in such clear water, enahles him to diac^n 
clearly, fish at the depth of forty or fifty feet. The length of the spear 
used is ahont forty feet, which they use with wonderful dexterity and 
precision ; transfixing the sturgeon with the greatert certainty, providing 
the water is quite calm, as in Lake Superior. But as all the waters aie 
not so well «uited to this mode of fishing, owing to the imder coirents, 
another, and equally ingenious mode of spearing fish is practised, 
which, however, necessitates the assistance of a second person. A channel 
is cut from the man-hole, where the spearer stands, through the ice and 
against the current. This channd is ahout twenty-five feet long, and a 
cord is fastened to the lower part of the spear. At the frirther end of the 
channel the assistant stands, holding the oord in his hands, and cor- 
recting its movements according to the signals of the spearer. When the 
latter sees a sturgeon moving along in the water hen eath, he closely follows 
its movements, and motions to his assistant to slacken or tighten the ooid, 
until he gets the fish in a good position, whmi he throws his spear, and 
obtains his prey easily. The sturgeon, however, swinifi in very deep wates 
and honoe is much more difllcult to spear than those fishes which swim 
near the surface, so that it is more convenient, if possible, to bring it up a 
littie higher, and render its capture more easy. To effect this, the Indians 
contrive small fish out of bone or wood, which are coloured so as to 
resemble as near as possible the fish which they represent. This bait is 
fetstened to a long string, the other «nd of which is fastened to a piece of 
wood, and weighted so that it may sink perp^idicularly into the water. 
This is lowered into the water, and is immediately sighted by some 
voracious sturgeon, who, of course, attempts to seize it. But the fisher- 
man gradually draws it up hi^er and higher ; the sturgeon assiduously 
following, and at last, having got the fish at a convenient depth and 
position, the enemy suddenly changes his tactics, and throws a more 
powerftd bait in the shape of a long spear with a sharp head ; which at once 
and for good brings it to the surface, and then quickly out of it. In the 
capture of large fish, the head of the spear is merely fastened on with a 
coid, so that on striking the fish, it becomes detached from the pde, and 
the fish swimming away, carries the spearhead along with ity and soon 
becomes exhausted and is captured with litUo trouble. 
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Mr. Catlin (from whom the aboTe partdcnlars are mainly derived) was 
on one occasion invited hy a chief to "just a quiet chop." He thus 
describes it : — 

** The simple feast which was spread before us consisted of three dishes 
only, two of which were served in wooden bowls, and the third in an 
earthen vessel of their own manufacture, somewhat in shape of a bread- 




^Oh^,/' 



CaUin and Indian Chief at Dinner. 



tray in our own country. This last contained a quantity of pem-i-can and 
marrouhfat ; and one of the former held a fine brace of buflBdo-ribs delight- 
fully roasted, and the other was filled with a kind of paste or pudding 
made of the flour of the pamme hlanehe, as the French call it — a delicious 
turnip of the prairie, finely flavoured with the buffalo berries, which are 
collected in great quantities in this country and used in divers dishes in 
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cooking, as we in ciyilized countries use dried currants, wMcli they Terj 
much resemble. 

< ^ A handsome pipe and a tobacco-pouch made of the otter-skin, filled with 
h^nick'Vneck (Indian tobacco), lay by the side of the feast, and when we 
were seated mine host took up his pipe and deliberately filled it, and 
instead of lighting it by the fire which he could easily have done, he drew 
a few strong whiffs through it and presented the stem of it to my mouth, 
through which I drew a whiff or two, while he held the stem in his hands. 
This done, he laid down the pipe, and drawing his knife from his belt, 
cut off a very small piece of the meat from the ribs, and pronouncing tiie 
words **Ho-pe-ne-chee wa-pa-shee" (meaning a medicine sacrifice), threw 
it into the fire. He then (by signals) requested me to eat, and I com- 
menced, after drawing out from my belt my knife (which it is suppose 
that every man in this country carries about him, for at an Indian feast a 
knife is never offered to a guest). Eeader, be not astonished that I sat 
and ate my dinner alone, for such is the custom in this strange land. In 
all tribes in these western regions it is an invariable rule that a chief 
never eats with his guests invited to a feast, but while they eat he sits by 
at their service and ready to wait upon them, deliberately chaining and 
lighting the pipe which is to be passed around after the feast is over. 
Such was the case in the present instance ; and while I was eating ]l£ah- 
to-top-pa sat cross-legged before me, cleaning his pipe and preparing it for 
a cheerful smoke when I had finished my meal. 

'* My appetite satiated I straightened up, and with a whiff the pipe was 
lit, and we enjoyed together for a quarter of an hour the most delightful 
exchange of good feelings and clouds of smoke, and pantomimic signs and 
gesticulations. Pemican is an article of food used throughout this country 
as familiarly as we use bread. It is made of buffalo-meat dried very hard 
and afterwards poimded in a large wooden mortar until it is made nearly 
as ^Q as saw-dust ; when packed in this dry state in bladders or sacks <£ 
skin, it is easily carried to any part of the world in good order. Mar- 
row-fat is collected by the Indians fix)m the buffalo bones, which, whoi 
broken to pieces, yield prodigious quantity of marrow, which is boiled 
out and put into buffalo-bladders which have been distended, and after it 
cools becomes quite hard like tallow, and has the appearance and veiy 
nearly the flavour of the richest yellow butter. At a feast, chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off and placed in a tray or bowl with the pemican, and 
eaten with it." 
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In toB cnrious book concerning odd people, Captain Eeid mentions a 
tribe of Indians called Yamparico, or root digger, inhabiting the great 
desert between the Nevada and the Eocky Mountains, and although 
the account is rather a long one, it is so extremity interesting that 
we will take the liberty of borrowing it for the reader's delectation. 
The miserable '< Digger," says the Captain, is of a dark brown or 
copper colour. He stands about five feet in height — often under but 
rarely over this standard — and his- body is thin and meagre, resembling 
that of a frog stretched upon a fish-hook. The skin that covers it — 
especially that of an old Bigger — ^is wrinkled and corrugated like the 
hide of an Asiatic rhinoceros — ^with a surface dry as parched buck-skin. 
His feet, turned in at the toes — ^as with all the aborigines of America — 
faaye some resemblance to human feet ; but in the legs this resemblance 
ends. The lower limbs axe almost destitute of calves, and the knee-pans 
are of immense size — ^resembling a pair of pads or callosities, like those 
upon goats and antelopes. The face is broad and angular, with high 
cheek-bones; the eyes small, black, and sunken, and sparkle in their 
hollow sockets, not with true intelligence, but that sort of vivacity which 
may often be observed in the lower animals, especially in several species 
of monkeys. Throughout the whole physical composition of the Digger, 
there is only one thing that appears luxuriant — and that is his hair, 
like all Indians he is amply endowed in this respect, and long black 
tresses — sometimes embrowned by the sun, and matted together with 
mud or other filth — ^hang over his naked shoulders. Generally he crops 
them. 

In the summer months, the Digger's costume is extremely simple- 
after the fashion of that worn by our common parents,^ Adam and Eve. 
In winter, however, the climate of his desert home is rigorous in the 
extreme — the mountains over his head, and the ^ains imder his feet, 
being often covered with snow. At this season he requires a garment to 
shelter his body from the piercing blast ; and this he obtains by sti^tching 
together a few skins of the sage-hare, so as to form a kind of shirt or body 
coat. He is not always rich enough to have even a good coat of this 
simple material ; and its scanty skirt too often exposes his wrinkled limbs 
to the biting frost. 

Between the Digger and his wife, or <' squaw," th^re is not much 
difference either in costume or character. The latter may be distin- 
guished, by being of less stature, rather than by any feminine graces in 
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her ph jBioal or intelleotaal tonformstioii. She mig^t be reoognizedi too, 
V7 watdung the employmont of the £eunil j ; for it ii die who does nearij 
«11 the work, stitches the rabbit-skin ihiit, digs the '^jamptt" end 
^kamss" roots, gathets the '' mesquite" pods, and gets together the 
iavder of " prairie onsets." Though lowest of all American Indians im 
fte seele of dyilisetion, the Digger resembles them all in this — he r^aids 
Inmself as lord and master, and the woman as his slaye. 

There is no snoh thing as a tribe oi Diggers—nothing of the nature of 
a political organization ; and the chief of their miserable little community 
— for sometimes there is a head man — ^is only he who is most regarded for 
his strength. Indeed, the natnre <3i their conntry would not admit of a 
large nmnb^ of them living together. The little yalleys or ** oaaes " — ^that 
oeeor at intervals along the banks of some lone desort stream — ^woold not, 
any erne of them, furnish subsistence to m<Nre than a few individuals — 
especially to savages ignorant of agriculture — ^that is, not knowing how to 
pUni or sow. The Diggers, however, if they know not how to saw, may 
be said to understand s<miething about how to reap, since reot-digging is 
one of their most essential employments — ^that occupation from which 
they have obtained their distinctive appellation, in the language of the 
trappers. 

Not being agriculturist, you will naturally conclude that they are 
either a pastoral people, or else a nation of hunters. But in truth they 
are neither one nor the other. They have no domestic animal — ^many of 
them not even the universal dog; and as to hunting, there is no large 
game in their country. The buffalo does not range so &r west; and if he 
did, it is not likely they could eith^ kiU or capture so formidable a 
creature ; while the prong-homed antelope, which does inhabit their 
plains, is altogether too swift a creature, to be tak^i by any wiles a 
Digger might invent. The '' big-horn," and the black and white-tailed 
species of deer, are also too shy and too fleet for their puny weapons ; and 
as to the grizzly bear, the very sig^t of <me is enou^ to give a Digger 
Indian the "chills." 

If, then, they do not cultivate the ground, nor rear some kind of 
animals, nor yet live by the chase, how do these people manage to obtain 
subsistence? The answer to this question appears a dilemma — since it 
has been already stated, that their country produces little else than the 
wild and worthless sage plant. 

Were we speaking of an Indian of tropical America, or a native of the 
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lorely idandfl of the great South Sea, there would be no diffioultj whatr 
ever in accounting f<Hr his aubostenee — eyen though he neither planted 
nor sowed, tended cattle, nor jet followed the chase. In these regions of 
luxuriant yegetation, natuie has been bountifdl to her children ; and, it 
may be almost literally alleged, that the loaf of bread grows spontaneously 
on the tree. But the yery reyerse is the case in the country of the Digspar 
Indian. Eyen the hand <^ oultiyation could searce wring a crop from the 
sterile soil ; and Kature has proyided hardly one artiele that deseryes the 
name of food. 

How then does the Digger obtain his food? Is he a manu£EU$turer — 
and perforce a merchant — ^who exchanges with some other tribe his 
manufactured goods for proyiaions and " raw material ?" Kotiiing of the 
sort. Least of all is he a manufacturer. The hare-skin diirt is his 
highest effort, in the line of textile £Ed)rics ^ and his poor weak bow, and 
flint-tipped arrows, are the only tools he is capable of making. Some- 
times he is eyen without these weapons ; and niay be seen with anothev<-^ 
a long stick, with a hook at one end — ^the hook itself being the stump of a 
lopped branch, with its natural inclination to that which forms the stick. 
The object and purpose of this simple weapon we diall presently describe. 

The Digger's wife may be seen with a weapon equally simple in its 
construction. This is also a stick — ^but a much shorter one — ^p<»nted at 
one end, and bearing some resemblance to a gardener's '' dibble." Some- 
times it is tipped with horn — ^when this can be procured — ^but otherwise 
the hard point is produced by calcining it in the fire. This tool is essen- 
tially an implement of husbandry — as will presently appear. 

Let us now dear up the mystery, and explain how the Digger main- 
tains himself. There is not much mystery after all. Although, as 
already stated, his country produces nothing that could fairly be tttrmed 
food^ yet there are a few articles within his reach upon which a huraao 
being mighi subsist — that is, might just keep body and soul togetiier. 
One of these articles is the bean, or legume (^ the ^^mezquite" tree, of 
which there are many kinds throughout the desert region. They are 
known to Spanish Americans as ai^arobia trees; and, in the southern 
parts of the desert, grow to a considerable size— often attaining the 
dimension of twenty to twenty-fiye feet in height. 

They produce a large legume, filled with seeds and a pulp of sweetish- 
acid taste— similar to that of the ''honey locust" These beans are 
collected in large quantities, by the squaw of the Digger, stowed away in 
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grass-woTen bo^ets, or Bometimes only in heaps in a oomer of his cave, 
ot hovel, if he chance to have one. If so, it is a mere wattle of aitemiflda) 
thatched and ** chinked" with grass. 

The mezquite seeds, then, are the bread of the Bigger ; hut, bad as is 
the quality, the supply is often far behind the demands of his hungry 
stomach. For yegetables, he has the " yampah" root, an umbelliferouB 
plant, which' grows along the banks of the streams. This, with another 
kind, known as "kamas" or "quamish" {Camaasia esculmta), is a spon- 
taneous production ; and the digging for these roots forms, at a certain 
season of the year, the principal occupation of the women. The " dibble "- 
like instrument already described is the root-digger. The roots here 
mentioned, before being eaten, have to undergo a process of cooking. 
The yampah is boiled in a very ingenious manner; ingenuity is not native 
to the Shoshokees, and has been obtained from their more clever kindred, 
the Snakes. The pot is only a basket, a mere vessel of wickerwork ! 
How, then, can water be boiled in it ? The birch-bark pot is not set over 
fire ; but stones are heated and thrown into it^f course already filled 
with water. The hot stones soon cause the water to simmer, and fresh 
ones are added until it boils, and the meat is sufficiently cooked. 

The kamae roots are usually baked in a hole dug in the earth, and 
heated by stones taken from the fire. It requires nearly two days to bake 
them properly ; and then, when taken out of the " oven," the mass bears 
a strong resemblance to soft glue or size, and has a sweet and rather 
agreeable taste— likened to that of baked pears or quinces. 

I have not yet specified the whole of the Digger's larder. Were be to 
depend altogether on the roots and seeds already mentioned, he would 
dften have to starve — and in reality he often doea starve— for, even with 
the additional supplies which his sterile soil scantily furnishes him, he is 
frequently the victim of famine. 

There may be a bad season of the mezquite-crop, and the bears — ^who 
are as cunning " diggers" as he — sometimes destroy his "plantations" of 
yampah and kamas. He finds a resource, however, in the prairie-enekeij 
an insect — or reptile, you may call it— of the grgllus tribe, and of a dark- 
brown colour — ^not unlike the gryllu9 migratoriue of Africa, and with very 
similar habits. When settled thickly upon the ground, the whole surface 
assumes a darkish hue, as if covered with crape ; and when they are all 
in motion — creeping to and fro in search of their food — a very singnlar 
effect is produced. At this time they do not take to wing ; though they 
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attempt to get out of the way, by making short hops from place to place, 
and crawling with great rapidity. Notwithstanding their efforts to 
escape, hundreds of them are ^'squashed" beneath the foot of the pedes- 
trian, or hoofs of the trayeller's horse. 

The Diggers cook their crickets sometimes by boiling them in the pots 
afore-mentioned, and sometimes by "roasting." They also mix them 
wit^ the mezquite seeds and pulp — the whole forming a kind of plum- 
pudding, or " cricket-pasty," — or, as it is jocosely termed by the trappers, 
" cricket-cake." 

Their mode of collecting the grasshoppers is not without some display 
of ingenuity. When the insects are in abundance, there is not much 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply ; but this is not always the case. 
Sometimes they appear very sparsely upon the plains ; and, being nimble 
in their movements, are not easily laid hold of. Only one could be taken 
at a time ; and, by gleaning in this way, a very limited supply would be 
obtained. To remedy this, the Diggers have invented a somewhat inge- 
nious contrivance for capturing them wholesale — ^which is effected in the 
following manner : — ^Wlxen the whereabouts of the grasshoppers has been 
discovered, a round hole— of three or four feet in diameter, and of about 
equal depth — ^is scooped out in the centre of the plain. It is shaped 
somewhat after the fashion of a kiln ; and the earth that has been taken 
out is carried out of the way. 

The Digger community then all turn out — men, women, and children — 
and deploy themselves into a wide circle, enclosing as large a tract as 
their numbers will permit. Each individual is armed with a stick, with 
which he beats the sage bushes, and makes other violent demonstrations : 
the object beuig to frighten the grasshoppers, and cause them to move 
onward towards the pit that has been dug. The insects, thus beset, move 
as directed — ^gradually approaching the centre— while the "beaters" 
follow in a circle constantly lessening in circumference. After a time the 
crickets, before only thinly scattered over the plain — grow more crowded 
as the space becomes contracted; until at length the surface is covered 
with a black movibg swarm ; and the beaters, still pressing upon them, 
and driving them onward, force the whole body pell-mell over the edges 
of the pit. 

Bunches of grass, already provided, are now flung over them, and upon 
that a few shovelfuls of earth or sand ; and then — horrible to relate ! — a 
large pile of artemisia-stalks is heaped upon the top and set on Are ! The 
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result is that, in a few minuteSy the poor grasshoppers are smoked to 
death, and parched at the same time — so as to be ready for eating, when- 
ever the d^hrU of the fire has been remoyed. 

Last and least of our Savages comes the diminutive Bushman of 
Australia. It is pleasant to find that the poor little pigmy is at least 




Emu. 



ingenious for his stomach's sake, and that if his bill of fare be not as 
a whole tempting to the fastidious palates of civilized beings, it is ex- 
tensive and various. The tail of the kangaroo makes excellent soup; 
the haunch is tolerable venison, but, like most really wild venison, 
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it is too leaiL A good btifthmiin, or a blaok| knows howerer where to 
find a oertain portion of tat when he is about to make a hilnter's dish, 
-vrhich might with proprietj be called aa Australian kabaub. The diree- 
tions are as follows : Skewer, or ** skiver" (to use my informant's strong er 
ward), alternate slices of lean and fat on jour ramrod, roast at a fire 
the cook will make with two sticka, or yourself with a flash of gunpowder 
(if you haye no match-box), and if you happen to be hungry you will not 
require knife or fork, salt, pepper, or pressings Kangaroo steamer is 
another Bush diah — a sort of haggiss of Tenkon and salt pork, very popular 
with those who have time and patience for the oulioary process called 
suDxnering* 

Besides the kangaroo which is his yenisan, the emu his pheasant, he 
has flsh and wild fowl, both of which he catches with nets neatly con- 
staracted by the women. Then he delights in such small game as snakes, 
guanas, grubs, and the larysB of white ants* The gum oi the acacia, 
which resembles gum-arabic but is sweeter, and the pulp of a bulrush 
ground into flour, are among his most innocent articles of food. Honey is 
no less so ; and the black deseryes to enjoy this luxury for the dexterity 
with which he sometimes discoyers its whereabout Catching a stray bee, 
he sticks upon its little busy body with gam an at(nn of white down from 
the owl or swan, and releasing the sacred insect, follows it by eye and 
foot to the hole of an hollow tree where the com)> is concealed, and whence 
it is quickly cut out after the hiye has been well smoked. 

At Sandy Cape, E. coast of Australia, the natiyes fish with a pair of 
hand-nets : two nets are attached to bowed sticks, which are held in each 
hand ; at the centre of each bow a handle is attached on the outside in an 
oblique direction, so as to bear on the outer part of the wrist. 

Concerning the habits and customs of these natiyes, Mr. H. S. Melyille 
says: — 

'' We surprised a party of these flriiennen, nets in hand, rushing now 
and again into the surf as a shoal of small fish appeared ; with a rapid 
outstretching of the snns the nets were plunged into the water and the 
bows brought instantly together m a straight line, the leyerage at the 
wrist cotmteracting the resistance of the water. The operation to a be- 
ginner must be a painfdl one, as in eyery indiyidual we obseryed a yery 
large and hard com on the outer bone of the wrist, caused by the great 
friction in the use of their bow-nets." 
Pity that all his gastronomic tastes are not quite so innocent ! but it is 
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to be feared, despite the resistance of this creed by some ezperieviced 
colonists and travellers, that the New Holland savage is a most atrociooA 
cannibal. If he be not so, for what purpose have long flakes of flesh been 
cut from the bodies of murdered men, white and black, and hung up to 
dry in the sun ? And what peculiar virtue is there in human kidney f&t, 
which is undoubtedly accounted an article of value by the Australian 
tribes ? I fear, very much fear, that the former is but the pemicanj the 
latter the ragoikt, of the savage cuisine. The brawny chieftain the Old 
Bull is suspected of having in his earlier days treated one or more English- 
men, not to mention black game, precisely as an Englishman would have 
treated a woodcock, i.e, brought him down in good style, given him a turn 
or two before the fire, and discussed him with zest and appetite. The 
jaws and teeth of this huge savage certainly promised unequalled powers 
of mastication. 

Well-authenticated instances of this terrible practice are to be found in 
the works of various authors ; but one related in the Parliamentary Blue 
Book of 1844 exhibits, as Sir George Gipps remarks, perhaps one of the 
most ferocious acts of cannibalism on record. It is too long and too hor- 
rible to find admission here ; but those who do not shrink from revolting 
details may find the incident alluded to at page 24 1 of the collectioin of 
Parliamentary Papers on this colony, 9th August, 1844. Instances of 
parents killing and devouring their children, if uncommon, are not un- 
known. 




A Sandj Cape Fisherrr.wn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SAVAGE LAW— CEIMINAL AND CIVIL. 

AMcan horror of death— Trial by Mboundon— The witch-doctor proceeds to buainen— He diacoren 
the iritche»— Their fate— Ordeal of the hot ring^AfHcan mode of reoovering a debt— Dirinatioii 
in Weetem Africa— Ordeala of the needle, hatchet, and ketUe— A modem inatanoe of Afirican 
aaraffery— The Jn-Jn batcher— AU over— A head spoiled for eating— Game laws in Southern 
Afriea— Cafl^ trial aboat an ox— A tooth for a tooth— The Malagaaey Tanguin ordeal— Concern- 
ing Robert Drury- Robert's master consults an Umoaa— Robert imposes on his master's ere- 
dnlity— Wai Hamru— A Samoan magistrate— Samoan pains and penalties— Betting in Abyssinian 
courts— A scene in court— A bishop hanged— Mr. Moffat's picture of a Bushman — Sir Thomas 
Mitchell and the larcenous natives— The affecting narrative of Jaoky-Jacky— Famine— Costigan 
shot— Jacky and Mr. Kemiedy meet "Black fellows"— Black fellows make an attack— Kennedy 
wounded and killed— Jacky-Jacky escapes to Fort Albany. 




T is a fallacy to regard the savage as a ^'lawless" indiyidual. 
Litigation is his delight; to have any — ^literally — ^twopenny 
business ^^egally" settled he will sell his cooking-pots, his 
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catUe, hk grandaother eren, if he can find % parchaser, for the ohanoe 
of being able to latif^ at bia adyenary and taunt him witii defeat. 

Aliong aooli fM]^ ihiB WMld be onrioos enoof^ were jostioe meted 
out m boneatfy aad impartially at amongst na; were it merely a qnestioii 
of evidence^ mod wwe the pwaltiew inajgnifiiwat, it mig^t be ai^poaed 
that the aatige wooU be iadaeed ta liik an adrerae Tirdiot te the g^ory 
of making a fignra bifcre a qrowd ot idlers, and the q>poit«nity of makJBg 
a speech; Imt^ aaiattotorioii%9MN evidence in a saivaf&oovrt of justice is 
of the smaUeat eonrideiatioA ; vtter ignorance ia the beam firam irfaioh the 
judicial acalea deyendi and ttm magistrata hoUinf ttia beam, instead ci 
being bHndfpM^magBlyhaahktiaonobacurad by tt» 
nor are the penaltiea insigiiiAoant : in truly sanraga r e g ba a i/tiauna are 
unknown, and but thrae d^greea of pumshnaBt wait m the imUkm of 
the judge — confiacatioa of pioparty, maimiag^ aad death. 

This as regards oiyil cases ; the cnninal coda is atan ihoM *'^anojiAf 
uncertain" in its working. Witchcraft^ mfdar, attd robbny ate ^m 
three capital offimces throughout the aaraga wodd, mi in niaa caaaa out 
of ten the means adopted to attach the crime to a aalprit aw aa aomaary 
as the infliction of the punishment flMi ibUows^ In, twy atnga legions, 
such for instance as equatorial Africa and many islittds of tha Polyneeiaa 
group, '^natural" death is not believed itt. Should death onrertake a 
man it is at once concluded that ha has been ot«elly robbed of life by 
the devil or his agents — heen killed by witchcraft in fact, and the first 
concern of the dead man's f^ous relatives is to find the emissaiy of 
Satan, and take instant vengeance. 

Ko section of savage humanity entertains so profound a honror of death 
as the various tribes inhabiting the far interior of Africa. So far from 
regarding the release of the spirit from the body as a thing to rejoice at — 
eveai though the said body be shattered by accident or war, wram out by 
long service, or tortured by disease— the inevitable climax cannot be even 
thought of without a shudder, a fervent clasping of the evil-averting /tm- 
yrM, and an earnest prayer that '' the last scene of all " may yet be &r 
distant. They flee from the presence of death as from a local pestilence. 
Should a man inhabiting one of the isolated villagea, numbering perhaps a 
thousand souls, cease to live, uneasiness seizes the rest, and they go about 
their daily business with fear and trembling: should another man or woman 
die within a abort period, then a panic takee poesession of the entiie 
settlement ; it is no longer a safe abiding place, it is '^bewitched ;" sod 
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even though tiie second deat^L takes plaee in the middle of the mg^t, in 
less than an honr the affiighted yillagers have packed np Iheir tods and 
cooldng pots and ave ''on the load,'' leaving the dead man alone to be 
devonred by the first savage beast that chooses to cross the thiediold of 
tlie deserted hnt. 

Should an Afirican savage be hale and hearty to day and die to morrow, 

cor even should so considerable time as a week stand between the full flush 

of liealtii and his dissolution, his friends have the most perfect conviction 

that foul play has been indulged in ; — ^not that he has been poisoned or 

otherwise secretly assassinated, but that a wizard has been at work, and 

hy his devilish agents spirited the life out of the man. ISTot only the dead 

man's relatives, but the entire settlement privately entertain and publicly 

express the same opinicm. It is a monstrous thing that at the wicked 

caprice of a wizard, a man's unoffending spirit should be turned out of its 

eomely flesh house, leaving the former to ^ver in the cold and the latter 

to decay and fall to hideous ruin ! The rascally witch must be fotmd : 

send for the Ouganga (wizard finder), and let him discover where the 

monster is harboured, and let him or her drink mhoundou. 

Drinking mboundou is, lunong the savages of the region in question, the 
great ''witch" test. It is a vegetable poison of the terrible strychnine 
order, and unless one is acquainted with the antidote, immediate death is 
the certain result of imbibing any quantity of it in a liquid form. The 
antidote to the poison is known to the Ouganga, who holds the secret with 
no less tenacity than might be expected, when it is considered that he 
maintains his powerful and lucrative position solely by virtue of its 
possession. He can drink mboundou. fie will quaff it from the same 
cup as that offered to the unfortunate wretch whom he selects for trial, 
and no doubt the sight of the witch-doctor on the one side, calm and un- 
injured after the terrible draught, and on the other of the miserable victim 
writhing on the grotmd in the spasms of death, establishes the bare&oed 
quack Ihe more firmly in the affections of his dupes each time he prac- 
tises the diabolical cheat. 

The law of witchcraft among the savages of equatorial Africa is no 
respecter of persons. The dreadful Ouganga gives judgment, and though 
it be a chief, or even a prince, that is accused, thore is no appeal. 
« Drink mboundou and prove your innocence," is all the reply vouchsafed 
to the prayers and appeals of the poor wretch, who well knows that to 
drink is to die. 
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The same gentleman who famishes the account already given of the 
poor old fellow '' tamed oat to die," gives a most interesting accormt of a 
wholesale mhoondon drinking as witnessed hj him at Goombiy an AMcan 
town in the midst of the gorilla ooontry. 

** I was asked to go and see an old Mend of mine, Mpomo, who was 
now sick. They had spent the whole night before dramming about his 
bedside to drive oat the devil. Bat I soon saw that neith^ dramming 
nor medicine woald help the poor fellow. The film of death was already 
on his eyes, and I knew he coald scarce live through the approaching 
ni^t 

*<When I awoke next morning, I heard the moomful wail which pro- 
claimed that poor Mpomo was gone to his long rest. This cry of the 
African moumers was the saddest I ever heard. Its harden was really 
and plainly ^All is done. There is no hope. We loved him. We shall 
never see him again.' They moom literally as those who have no hope. 
When I went to Mpomo's house I saw his wives sitting in tears upon the 
ground, throwing moistened dust and ashes over their heads and rending 
their clothes. 

<< This mouming lasted two days, during which time the rumours of 
witchcraft grew more and more general, and as soon as the dead man was 
buried, the whole town was clamorous for a witch doctor to come and 
' try the case,' and use his mysterious art to discover the hateful wixard. 

'^ In order to make quite sure, a canoe was despatched down the river to 
fetch the most celebrated Ouganga in the country. The mighty man 
came. He had on a high head dress of black feathers ; his eyelids w&e 
painted red ; and a red stripe from the nose upward divided his forehead 
into two parts. Another red stripe passed round his head. The face was 
painted white, and on each side of the mouth were two round red spots. 
About his neck hung a necklace of glass, and also a cord which hdd a 
box against his breast. This little box is sacred, and contains spirits. A 
number of strips of leopard and other skins crossed his breast and w&b 
exposed about his person, and all these were charmed, and had chanos 
attached to them. From each shoulder down to his hands was a stripe of 
white, and one hand was paiated quite white. To complete this horrible 
array he wore a string of little bells about his body. 

''He sat on a box or stool, before which stood another box con- 
taining charms. On this stood a looking-glass, beside which lay a bufyo 
horn containing some black powder, and said, in addition, to be the refuge 
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o£ many spirits. He had a little basket of snake bones, whicb he shook 
frequently daring his incantation; as also several skins to which little 
bells were attached. Near by stood a fellow beating a cord with two 
iBticks. All the people of the Tillage gathered about this couple. 

" For two days and nights this hideous mockery continued, and at last 
ion the third morning the Ouganga announced that he was ready to disclose 
the names of the devil's kin who had witched poor Mpomo to death. The 
entire population assembled to hear the denouncement. Every man and 
boy was armed, some with spears, some with swords, some with guns and 
axes; and on every face was shown a determination to wreak bloody 
revenge on those who should be pointed out as the criminals. The whole 
town was wrapped in indescribable fury and thirst for human blood. For 
the first time I found my voice without authority in Goumbi, — I did not 
even get a hearing. As a threat, when I saw that the proceedings had 
begun, I said X would make Quengueza (the king of Goumbi, with whom 
Chaillu was on capital terms) punish them for the murders done in his 
absence. But alas ! here they had outwitted me. On the day of 
MpomVs death they had sent secretly to Quengueza to ask if they could 
kill the witches. He, poor man, sick himself, and always afraid of the 
power of sorcerers, and without me to advise him, at once sent back word 
to kill them aU without mercy. Finding all my endeavours vain, and 
that the work of bloodshed was to be carried through to its dreadful end, 
I determined at least to see how aU was conducted. 

'^ At a motion from the doctor the people became at once quite still. 
This sudden silence lasted about a minute, when the loud harsh voice of 
the doctor was heard. 

" * There is a very black woman who lives in a house'— describing it 
ftdly with its location — * she bewitched Mpomo.' 

** Scarcely had he concluded when the crowd, roaring and screaming like 
80 many hideous beasts, rushed frantically for the place indicated. They 
seized upon a poor girl named Okandaga, the sister of my good friend and 
guide Adoma. Waving their weapons over her head, they tore her away 
towards the water side. Here she was quickly bound with cords, and 
then all rushed away to the doctor again. Presently silence again fell 
upon the crowd, and the witch doctor's hoarse voice once more made itself 
heard. 

** 'There is an old woman in a house'— describing it — 'she also be- 
witched Mpomo.' 
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^'Agiin the crowd rushed oC This time they seized a nieee of Kmg 
QnepgneiMi, a noble-hearted and rather majestic old woman. Aa ihisj 
crowded about her she rose proudly from the ground, looked theoi in the 
face nnflinchini^ J, and motioning them to keep their hands oM^ said, ' I 
will drink mboondoo, bat woe to my aoonsers if I do not die!* 

<<Once more the Onganga raised his damning Toioe, and this time agunst 
a mother of six children— one of the king's household. She likewiae was 
secured and led down to the ri^er side. Gathering the crowd onoe aoie, 
the witoh-Bnder recited the crime of which each woman was aocoaed. 
Okandaga, he said, being the dead Mpomo's relatiye, had requested some 
salt at a time when that commodity was soareei and had been reAued. 
Therefore she had oonoeiTod a deadly hatred for her kinwnan, and bargaiaod 
with the devil to take his life. As for Quengueza's niece, she was barm, 
so said the wizard-doctor — barren, and envious of Mpcnno who had a 
family ; therefore she wished Mpomo dead. The third, the slave woman, 
had asked Mpomo for a looking-gjUtfs and been reftised; cooBeqaortly she 
had invoked the aid of Satan to kill him for his churlishness. 

'< As each accusation was recited the people broke out into curses. Even 
the relatives of the poor victims were obliged to join in this ; everyone 
rivalled his nei^bour in cursing, each fearM lest lukewannnees in the 
ceremony should expose him to a like fiate. Next, the victims were put 
in a hurge canoe, with the executioners, the doctcHr, and a number oi other 
people, all armed. 

''Then the tom-toms were beaten and the proper persons prepared the 
mboundou* Quabi, Mpomo's eldest brother, held the poisoned cup. At 
sig^t of it poor Okandaga began again to cry, and eyea Quengueza's niece 
turned pale. Three other canoes now surrounded that in which the vic- 
tims were, and each was crowded with armed men. 

'' Then the mug of mboundou was handed to the old slave woman, next 
to the royal niece, and last to Okandaga. As they drank the multitude 
shouted ' If they are witches let the mboundou kill them ; if they are 
innocent let the mboundou go out.' A dead silence now ensued. Sud- 
denly the slave fell down. She had not touched the boat's bottom ere her 
head was hacked off by a dozen rude swords. Next came Quengueza's 
niece. In an instant her head was off and her blood dyeing the river. 
Meanwhile, poor Okandaga staggered and struggled and cried, vainly 
resisting the working of the poison in her system. Last of all she fell too, 
and in an instant her head was hewed offl Then all became confusion. 
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An fthnoflt random baokmg entaed, and in an incredibly Aott space of 
time the bodies were cut to small pieces, which were cast into tiie river." 
M. Ohailln also relates the case of a little boy, son to Aquailai. Hie 
doctor who had driven the witch from the street of Gk>mnbi reported that 
one of Quengueza's men had damaged a Bakalai canoe. The owner 
required to be paid for the injury. The Gonmbi man denied the act and 
aaked for a trial. An Aahira doctor was called in, who said that the only 




"Ordeal of Hot Ring." 

way to make the troth appear was by the trial of a ring boiled, in oil. 
Hereupon the Bakalai and the Oonmbi men gathered together and the 
trial was at once made. 

The witch-doctor set three little billets of bar wood in the ground with 
their ends together, then pQed some smaller pieces between till all were 
laid as high as the three pieces. A native pot half frill of palm oil was 
set upon the wood and the oil was set on fire. When it burned up 
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tnig^tly, a hnm ring firom the doctor's liand was cast into tfaa pot; the 
doctor stood by with a little Tase full of grass soaked in water of wbidi 
he threw in now and then some bits. This made the oil blaxe np afresh. 
At last all was burned ont, and now came the triaL The aodMer, the 
little boy, was required to take the ring out of the pot He heeitated, 
but was pushed on by his father. The people cried out, '^ Let us see if be 
lied or told the truth." Finally, he put his hand in, seixed the red-hot 
ring, but quickly dropped it, having seyerely burnt his fingers. At this 
there was a shout, ^^ He lied ! he lied!" and the Goumbi man was declared 
innocent. 

After these instances, the reader will not be surprised to hear that the 
Equatorial Africans occasionally prefer to take the law into their own 
hands in preference to submitting their case to any recognixed judicial 
authority. The authority last quoted furnishes an instance. 

'' Mbango was a great trading man. Therefore Mbango had debta owing 
him. Now Mbango's debtors, like most debtors on the AMcan coaat, were 
not fond of paying ; and I found that Mbango made a practice of lying in 
wait for them, seizing them, and robbing them of what they happened to 
haTe with them, as a kind of new way to pay old debts. 

''Accordingly, as we were sailing along, my steersman kept an nnuaaally 
aharp look-out a-head. His care was presently rewarded. We saw a 
large boat sailing along down toward us carelessly, as though they had no 
enemies to dread. No sooner, however, were the boatmen near enou|^ to 
recognize us than with a little shout of surprise they put about and sailed 
and paddled off in the utmost haste. 

"But Mbango also gave a little shout. He recognixed in the same 
moment in the other boat a veteran poor debtor of his. Turning our 
boat after the other, he urged his men to paddle, and m^M^^mft shouted 
to the others to stop. 

" But the more he called ' Stop!' the harder Ihey paddled off. 

'< Now our side became excited. Mbango called that he would fire 
upon them 

" This only frightened them more. 

« Our men seized their guns, and (slyly shaking the powder out of the 
touchholes, I must say to their credit) pointed directly at the flying boat 

'* Now the women even seized paddles, and plied them vigorously. 

" Then our side fired a few random shots over the heads of the flying 
debtors. Still they paddled on. 
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* **'Bj thiB time, howeyer, it became appaient that our boat was the 
fastest Presently, indeed, we overtook the other. 

'^ I had been sitting quietly watching the fan, bat now as we haoled 
alongside the enemy's boat, and I saw a good deal of fierce blood up on 
both sides, I began to remonstrate. I did not wish to see blood spilt, nor 
did I care to be upset in ihe scuffle ; but my Toice was drowned in the 
nxnroar. A deflorate handrto-hand> fight began at once, as we ranged 
alongside. How we escaped upsetting- 1 do not yet understand, but I 
suppose the fellows instinctiYely poised themselyes aright. I was wet 
through, the canoe took in water, and murder was imminent, when sud- 
denly the other canoe again, gave us the slip^ 

'' Kow the chase began again. Again we shouted, and the other side 
paddled as for dear life; but it was of no avail. Presently we again 
hauled alongside, and this time we made fast. Then came anoth^ fight, 
in the midst of which the boatmen, seeing they were about ta be oy w- 
powered, suddenly leaped into the water and^swam ofL Though we were 
some miles from shore, they had no uneasiness as to the result. Mbango 
caught two of them, and took besides a woman pris<mer, Ihen coolly 
turned on his coarse again, saying to me with a smile, that he had done a 
very good day's work. He explained that these people had long owed 
him a quantity of bar-wood lor which he had paid in advance; 
and now that he had some of the party prisoners they would soon 
settle up." 

In Western A&ica the system of ordeal prevails universally. When a 
person dies, or when an important robbery has been committed, resort ia 
immediately had to the witch-doctor, whom they call Quimbanda, to make 
his BhinglamefUo or divination and discover the culpable person. 

These diviners have various methods of discovering, as they pretend, 
the goilty person. Amongst a numerous category, Yaldez, the well- 
known African explorer, selects the following : — 1st. Quirigu6 M^n4, 
or the Brink of Truth. 2nd. Mani^gue Omb&, or Sheep's Blood. 3rd. 
Ginanzambi Mutchi, the Ood, or Fetisch Stick. 4th. Quirigu4 Tubia, 
or Fire of Truth. 

The first, Quirigu6 M^n4, is a liquid extracted from the rind of the 
ensaca, a portion of which is given to several of the persons present If 
the diviner has a grudge against any one of them, or believes any one to 
be guilty, his portion is mixed with some deleterious drugs, which cause 
him great pain and agony, and on his exhibiting the distorticms of the 
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countenanee naturallf produced by suck a cauae, be is acyndged godtj 
and dealt with accordingly. 

The second test, ManLftagiM Ombo, is as foUoiWB : — ^A. sbeep la alang^- 
toied and the blood is distribated to be drunk by certain pevsona ^eoified. 
Any one who sidoBna, and whose 8tx>mach rejects the potion, or any eite 
who becomes mfcozicated, is adjudged gvilty and treated aocording to tiie 
laws in such cases made and provided; but, as in the fMnner case^ the 
blood is supposed, ia some instancewy to be ming^ with otker ingve- 
dients to produce the symptoms dedred by the witch-doctor. 

The third test is the Gfdnansambi Mutohi, or the fetisch's stick, to each 
extremity of which is attached a small belL It is thrown by tiie diiiDer 
to ascertain where <he g;uilty party is to be found; and if he ia unauooess- 
ful, there is always a plausible excuse prepared and ready at haad. 

The fourth teet, the Quirigu^ Tubia, or fire of truth, is the severest, fir 
when a memb^ of a feunily is suspected of a crime, the whoLt are sab- 
jected to the ordeal, which is conducted in the following mamer : — ^The 
witch-doctor applies a red-hot iron rod to any part of the body of each 
individual, and the person who sustains the greatest injury without flindi- 
ing during the ordeal is acquitted; so that it mainly depends on the 
diviner or witch-doctor whether the accused shall escape or not. It is, 
however, the prerogative of the chief to commute the sentoice ot the 
individual pronounced guilty, which he generally does to perpetual banish- 
ment. His property also becomes confiscated for tiie benefit of the hein 
of the deceased, and the wife and children of the criminal become the 
property of the heirs according to usage. The penalty of slavery is 
awarded to those convicted of theft or adultery when they poasess no wife 
or property wherewith to make restitution to the injured partiea. 

In Eastern AfHca, again, there are endleea ''teats'' for every degree of 
crime. There is— 

KHmipQ J0 Zoka, the ordeal of the hatchet The magician who admin- 
isters the oath and performs the other ceremonies in connection with it, 
takes the hand of the supposed thief or criminal and makes him repeat as 
follows : — ** If I have stolen the property of -^— — (naming the penonX 
or committed this crime, let Mulungo (Heaven) respond for me ; but if I 
have not stolen, nor done this wickedness, may He save me." After tiieie 
words the magician passes the red-hot iron four times over the flat hand 
of the accused ; and the Wakamba believes that if he is guilty his hand 
wiU be burnt, but if innocent, that he will suffer no injury. In the for- 
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' case the accosed must undergo the puuUlmient for the alleged niine 
^whether he confess it himself or not, Mulungo having responded by means 
of tlie ordeal. 

Kirapo ja jun^ ja Ottandu, the ordeal of ^e copper kettle. The 
magieian takes an empty copper kettle, makes it red-hot, and casts into 
it a stone called Mango, which emits sparks. He then adds a portion of 
a slaughtered goat, saying to the accused *'Hera lombore," come, say thy 
prayer, to which the latter responds, ** May God let me have jiutioiB." 
Then the suppliant reaches with his hand into the kettle and takes out 
-the glowing stone, and if guilty his hand and face are burnt, if innocent 
no harm happens to him. 

JHrapoja Sumba, the ordeal of the needle. The magician takes a thick 
needle, makes it red-hot, and draws it through the lips of the alleged 
criminal. If guilty a quantity of blood will flow from the wound, but 
none if innocent. 

Kirap9 ja Eihahi, the ordeal of the piece of bread. The accused has 
to eat the piece of bread which had been poisoned. If innocent he will 
awallow it without trouble ; if guilty it will stick in his throat, and can 
only be rejected with considerable pain and loss of blood. Instead of 
bread, rice is often used. 

On such occasions the magician receives a piece of clothing from the 
accused and from tiie accuser by way of recompense. 

But, the reader may exclaim, these are not recent experiences of African 
customs. Civilization in these days makes such rapid strides that, 
aUhoug^ all these horrors may have been in frill swing some ten years 
ago, they are probably by this time abolished. Let the following most 
« modem instance," frunished by Mr. Hutchinson in his recently pub- 
lished w<Mrk ''Ten Years in Ethiopia," supply the melancholy answer to 
the humane reader's suggestion. Concerning the quality of the culprit's 
real or supposed crime we will say nothing. The p e r f onn e rs of the trar 
gedy are not. of a sort to keep in view one moment longer than necessary ; 
and so, without preface — 

« A distant murmur of gabbling voices was heard approaching nearer 
and nearer, till passing the comer house on my left, I saw a ghmp of 
•egroes — an indiscriminate crowd of all ages and both sexes, so huddled 
together that no person whom I oould particularly distinguish as either 
«n executioBer or culprit was viable amongst them. But above their 
clattering talk came a sound of a danking chain that made me shudder. 
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^* They stopped in tke middle of tlie sqaaie opposite the jn-ja house and 
ceased talking. 

<< One commanding ybice uttered a single word and down they sot upon 
the grass, forming a ciirile round two figuros standing upri^t in the 
centre— the executioner ^and the man about to be killed. The former was 
remarkaUe only by the black skull-cap which he had on, and by a 
common cutlass which he held in his hand. The latter had chains round 
his neck, his wrists, and his ankles. There was no sign of fear or 
oowaidice about him — ^no seeming consciousness of the dreadM &te before 
him — ^no eyidence even upon his face of 4;hat dogged stubbornness which is 
said to be exhibited by some persons about to undergo an ignominious 
death. 

'^ Saye that he stood upright, One would scarcely haye known that ho 
was aliye. Amongst the spectators, too, impassiyeness which was ap- 
palling — ^not a word, nor gesture, nor glance, of sympathy that could 
make me belieye I looked at beings who had a yestige of humanity 
amongst them. 

''As the ju-ju butcher stepped back, and measured his distance to make 
on efEectual sWoop at his yictim's neck, the man moyed not a musde, but 
stood as if he were unconscious — till — 

*' Chop ! the first blow felled him to the ground. 

** No other sound was here — ^none from the man, not a whisper nor a 
murmur from those who were seated about. I was nearly crying out in 
mental agony, and the sound of that first stroke will haunt my ears to my 
dying day. How I wished some one to talk or scream to destroy the 
impression of that fearfVil ' hough,' and the «till more awful silence that 
followed it. Again the weapon was raised to continue the decaiutation— 
another blow as the man lay prostrate, and then a sound broke the sQenoe 
— a gvrgle and gasp accompanying the dying spasm of the struck-down 
man. Once more the weapon was lifted. I saw the blood flow in goiy 
horror down ike blade to the butcher's hand, and there it ifas yisible in 
God's bright sunshine to the whole host of heayen. Not a word had yet 
been uttered by the crowd. More chopping and deaying, and the head 
seyered from the body was put by the ju-ju executioner into a calabash, 
whioh was carried off by one of his women to be cooked, fie then 
repeated another oabalistio word, perhaps the same as at first, and directly 
all who were seated rose up whilst he walked away. A yell, muh. m 
reminded me of a company of tigers, arose from the multitude— outiasBOS 
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I flonrished as they crowded round the body of the dead man — sounds 
of cutting and chopping rose amidst the clamour of the voices, and I began 
to question myself whether if I were on the other side of the riyer Styx, I 
aliould see worse than I saw here through the little slit in the wall of my 
luding-plaee. A crowd of human vultures gloating over the headiest 
o<»rp8e of a murdered brother negro, boys and girls walking away from the 
<srowd, holding pieces of Ueeding flesh in their hands, while the blood 
marked their road as they went along, and one woman snapping from the 
Iiands of another, both of them raising their voices in clamour over a part 
of the body of that poor man in whom the breath of life was vigorous not 
* qoaiter of an hour ago. 







The Jhnfjo or AuitraliMi Dog. 

** The whole of the body was at last divided and nothing left behind 
Irat the blood. The intestines were taken away to be given to an Iguana, 
tiie Bonnyman's tutdary guardian. But the blood was still there in 
glistening pools, tiiough no more notice was taken of it by the gradually 
dispersing crowd than if it were a thing as common in that town as 
Heaven's bright dew is elsewhere. A few dogs were on the spot who 
devouxed the fragments. Two men arrived to spread sand over the place, 
and thero was no interruption to the familiar sound of coopers hammering, 
just beginning in the cask houses, or to the daily work of hoisting palm 
dl pimcheons on board the ships. 
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« Lectoie tilieee people on the ain and flhame of such thingai and j«d^ 
by what I am about to record of tbe eflbct which such reoioiistraBee is 
likely to have. 

<* Six (HT eight months subsequent ta my haying witnessed the Uftpgomg 
.slaughter, Mrs. Hutchinson accompanied me to Bonny in a man-e^war 
steamer, as she had had feyer and required change of air. Whilatwewttt 
there staying with Mr. Straw, supercargo of the hulk 'Ambroaie' belsBg- 
ing to Messrs. Charles HorsfiEdl and Sons of Liverpool, there oame on board 
one morning the yery same executioner that I had seen at his Uoo^ work 
during my former yisit. Rumours had been afloat that another affiur like 
the previous one had come off a few days before. Indeed, ao much of 
certainty was attached to these rumours that Mr. Straw asked the ju-ju 
man in the presence of myself and my wife how he could have so Httle 
shame as to stand unabashed before a white lady who had heard of his 
having eaten the head of a brother black man. Wlfli the most imperturb- 
able Bangfmd he replied that he had not eaiten it as his cook had qpoikd 
it by not putting ewmf^ of pepper upon it." 

In Southern Africa the trial of criminal and dvil cases is marked 
by a greater 4iow of deliberation. The oompkinant asks the man 
against whom he means to lodge his eoaplaint to come with him 
to the chief. This is never refused. When both are in the kotla 
the complamant stands up and states the whde case before the diief, 
and the people usually assembled there. He stands a few seconds 
after he has done this to recollect if he haa forgotten anything. 
The witnesses to whom he has referred then rise up and tell all thej 
themselves have seen or heard, but not anything that they have heard 
from others. The defendant, after allowing some minutes to dapse so 
that he may not interrupt any of the opposite party, slowly rises, folds bis 
cloak around him, and in the most quiet deliberate way he caa nowiinr 
begins to explain the afEair, denying the charge or admitting it as the esse 
may be. Sometimes when galled by his remarks the complainant uttos a 
sentence of dissent ; the accused turns quietly to him and says, ^*Se 
silent ; I sat still while you were speaking : can't you do the same ? ])(> 
you want to have it all to yourself?" And as the audience acquiesce ia 
this bantering and enforce sUence he goes <m until he has finished all be 
^wishes to say in his defence. If he has any witnesses to the truth of the 
facts of his defence they give their evidence. No oath is administered, 
but occasionally when a statement is questioned a man will say, ^' By my 
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fiiihGar»''or<<B7theeliief itisso." Their trathfoIiieflB tawards each oth» 
is qiiite lemarkaUe, hut their eystem of govenmeat is suoh that Soro- 
peans are not in a poaitaon to lealixe it readily. A poor num will lay in 
liiB dafenoe againat a rich one, <' I am aatoniihed to hear a man so great m 
he make a Mae accusatiim," as if the ofienoe of falsehood were Mt to be 
one against the society which the indiyidnal referred to had the greatest 
interest in upholding. 

If the ease is one of no importance the chief decides it at once; if 
£ciTolonSy he may give the complainant a scolding and put a stop to the 
ctuse in the middle of tibe complaint, or he may allow it to go on withont 
paying any attention to it whatever. Family quarrela are oft^i treated 
in thia way, and then a man may he se^ stating his case with great 
fluency and not a soul listening to him. But if it is a case between 
influential men, or brou^t on by under-chiefs, then the greatest decorum 
prevaila. If the chief does not see his way clearly to a decision he 
remains silent; the elders then rise one by one and give their opinions 
often in the way of advice rather than as decisions, and when the chief 
finds the general sentiment agreeing in one yiewi he deliyers his judgment 
accordingly. He alone speaks sitting, all others st^nd• No one refuses to 
acquiesce in the decision of the chie^ as he has the power of life and 
death in his hands and can enforce the law to that extent if he chooses $ 
but grumbling is allowed, and when marked fayouxitism is shown to any 
lelatiTe of the chief, the people generally are not so astonished at the 
partiality as we should be in England. 

Among the Makalolo, the sway of authority, although essentially des- 
potic, is considerably modified by custom. One of the Makalaka had 
stabbed an ox, and had been detected by his spear, which he had been 
unable to extract. The culprit, bound hand and foot, was placed in the 
aun to force him to pay a fine. He continued to deny his guilt. H3s 
■lother, believing in the ionocence of her son, came forward with her hoe, 
and threatening to cut down anyone who interfered, untied the cords and 
took him home, " Where the criminal was unable to give direct compensa- 
tion, it had not occurred to the chiefs to make him pay in work till I sug- 
gested the system, on the occasLcm of a stranger who visited Sesheki f<a 
the purpose of barter having been robbed by one of the Ttfakalaka of most 
of his goods. The Hakaldo were much enraged at the idea of their good 
name being compromised; and ae throwing the criminal into the river, 
th^ cuatomary mode of puniahing what they oonoeive to be a heinous 
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offence, would not restore the lost property, they were sorely pnzzled how 
to act When the case was referred to me, I paid the yalue of the goods, 
and sentenced the thief to work out an equivalent with his hoe in a 
garden. Thieves are now condemned to raise an amount of com in pro- 
portion to their offences." So says Dr. Livingstone. 

Of all phases of '' law," however, found prevailing in Southern Ahics^ 
none are so curious as the '' game laws." The lands of each chief are 
well defined, generally by rivulets ; and if an elephant is wounded on one 
man's land and dies on that of another, the under half of the carcase is 
claimed by the lord of the soil; and so stringent is the law, that the 
hunter may not cut up his own elephant without sending notice to the 
lord of the soil, and waiting until that personage sends his representative 
to see a £ur division made. The hind leg of a buffalo must also be given 
to the man on whose land the animal was grazing, and a still larger quan- 
tity of the eiand, which throughout the entire country is esteemed rig^ 
royal food. The only game laws in the interior are, that the man who 
first wounds an animal, though he -has inflicted but a mere scratch, is con- 
sidered the kiUer of it ; while the second is entitled to a hind-quarter, the 
third to a fore-leg, and the chief to a royalty consisting, in some parts, of 
the breast — ^in other parts, of the ribs and one fore-leg. The knowledge 
that he who first succeeds in reaching the wounded beast is entitled to a 
share, stimulates the whole party to greater exertions in dispatching it. 

The following curious Caffre law-case came under the personal notice 
of Fleming, the AMcan traveller, and will serve to elucidate the shrewd- 
ness of the amapakati or Cafi&e lawyers : — 

A verdict was required in the case of a Cafi&e who, as plaintiff, brought 
on the trial, asserting that an ox of his had been stabbed, and a portion 
eaten by six Caffbes who were placed before the bar as prisoners. They 
pleaded '' not guilty" on the ground that the ox had been gored by another 
ox, and having died from the wound they had eaten it, thinking it no 
harm. The case caused great excitement in the tribe, and the shrewdest 
amapakati were employed by the chief in the trial. After a careful 
hearing the senior prisoner made a very- eloquent defence and urged 
therein that from th$ Ungth of the woiind it was quite impossible that « 
man could have inflicted it. He was heard throughout patiently, but 
when he finished an old amapakati cross-examined him thus : 

" Q, Where did the goring ox's tail grow ? — A. On its rump. 

** Q, How did it grow there, up or down or at the side f — A. Down. 
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" Q, Where did its horns grow? — A. On the head. 

** Q. How did they grow there, up or down or at the side ? — A, Up. 

** Q, If, then, that ox gored the other, to do so he wotdd hare to put 
his head down and tear up, would he not ? — A, Yes. 

*^Q. fie could not tear down, could he ? — A, No. 

'* Now examine the wound and see where the first incision was made, 
at the top or at the hottom. fie answered with reluctance, ' The wound 
is largest at the bottom/ 

** Finding — ^The ox was stabbed not gored ; the prisoners are guilty. 
Sentence — ^Each to be fined two cows. This judgment was received with 
great applause.'' 

The son of a powerful Caffire chief, finding himself cold oneerening, crept 
stealthily to the dweUing of a Mochuana, who had an abundant supply of 
wood. It was dark, and the man who usually executed his orders was 
with him. '' Gk>," said the young prince, '' and take a good armful of 
wood, and if you meet with any resistance, run away; but be careful to 
make no noise." The man was willing enough to go on this ignoble 
errand, but just as he was seizing the desired fagot, a large stone, thrown 
by the owner of the wood, knocked out four of his teeth and broke his 
nose. After being confined to his hut for some weeks, he went to the 
young prince and d^Euanded retribution for the loss of his teeth. The 
owner of the wood was sunmioned. ''I must have an ox for my four 
teeth," said the wounded man. ''I owe you nothing," said the other 
coolly, " I only defended my property." " It was not I who stole the 
wood ; I only obeyed the orders of my chief, who is here present." " I 
haye nothing to do with that : eyery one has a right to defend himself in 
his own dwelling." ''But who will pay me for the loss of my teeth?" 
"You owe me allegiance," said the chief, ''and I have nothing to pay 
you." In the midst of the embairassment caused by this shameM dis- 
pute, it was remembered that the &ther of the young prince was still 
Hying, and it was decided that he should pay for the bad conduct of his 
future successor. 

The natives had also recourse to several kinds of divination for discover- 
ing the perpetrators of acts of injury, especially theft. Among these was 
a kind of water ordeal ; it resembled in a great degree the wa% haruru of the 
Sawaiians. When the parties who had been robbed wished to use this 
method of discovering the thief, they sent for a priest, who, on being 
informed of the cizcumstances connected with the theft, offered prayers to 
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his demon, fie now dbected a hole to be dng in tilie floor of the hotiAe, 
and filled with water; then taking a young plantain in hiB hand, he stood 
over the hole and offered his prayers to the god whom he invoked, and 
who, if propitious, was supposed to oonduot the spirit of the thief to the 
house, and place it oyer the water. The image of the spirit which they 
imagined resembled the person of the man was, aoc(»ding to their aceount, 
refleoted in the water, and being pereeiyed by the priest, he named tlie 
indiyidual or the parties who had committed the theft^ stating thai the 
god had ahowm him the image in the water. The priests were sather 
carefdl how they fixed upon an indiyidual, as the accused had but alig^ 
prospect of escaping if unable to falsify the charge ; but when he eovM 
do this, the credit of the god and the influence of the priest were mate- 
rially diminished. Sometimes the priest, after tiie first attempt, declared 
that no answer had been returned, and deferred till the following day the 
repetition of his enchantments. The report, however, that this measare 
had been resorted to, generally spread among the people ; and the i^nti, 
alarmed at the consequences of having the gods engaged against him, 
usually retained the stolen property under coyer of the nig^t, and by this 
auperaeded the necessity for any ftirther inquiries. 

We are indebted to Madam Ffieffer for the following gnqphic sketch of 
the ordeal of 2kn^m as practised in Madagascar : — 

'< The Tannin, or poisoning test, is often applied to persons of all 
grades, to the high nobles as well as the shnres, for the mere accusation of 
any crime is sufficient to bring it upon the yictim. Any one may start 19 
as accuser, fie need not bring forward any prooft, for the only condition 
he has to fdlfil is to deposit a sum of twenty-eight and a half dollars. 
The accused persons are not allowed to make any defence, for they must 
^bmit to the poisoning ordeal under all circumstances. When any one 
gets through without perishing, a third part of the deposited money is 
giyen to him, a second third bdlongs to the queen, and the remainder is 
giyen back to the accuser. If the accused dies the accuser reeeiyes 
all his money back, for then the accusation is looked upon as well 
founded. 

' ''The poisoning process is managed in the following manner: — Tkit 
poiBon employed is taken from the kernel of a fruit as large as a peach 
growing upon trees called TanguinM VimeniJIaw. The lampi-tanguini, sr 
person who administers the poison, annoxmces to the acoased the day oa 
vhieh, he is to take it For forty-eight hours before the aj^Kunted tarns 
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lie is dlowed to eat Tery Httle, and fcv the last twenty-four hours before 
the trial nothing at aU. His ftiends aoooniMuiy him to the poisonear's 
lioase ; here he has to undress himself and make aa oath that he has not 
had recoorse to any kind of magio. The lampi-tangoini th^i scrapes away, 
as much powder firom the kernel with a knife as he judges necessary fbr 
the triaL Before administering the dose to the aooosed, he adu him if he 
confesses his crime ; but the culprit never does this, as he would hare to- 
take the poison notwithstanding. The lampi-tanguini spreads the poison 
OB three little pieoes of skin, about an inch in size, out inm the back of a 
fiit fowl ; these he rolls together and bids the accused swallow them. 

^' In former days ahaost erery one iHio was subjected to this ordeal 
died in great agony, but for the last ten years every one who has not been 
oondemned by the queen hersdf to the tanquin is permitted to make use 
of the fdlowing antidote. As soon as he has taken the poison, his friends 
make him drink rice-water in such quantities that his whole body some- 
times swells visibly and quick, and violent vomiting is generally brought 
on. If the poisoned man is fortunate enough to get rid not only of the 
poiaon but of tiie three little skins (which latter must be returned un- 
injured) he is declared innocent, and his relations carry him home in 
triumph with songs and rejoicings. But if one of the pieoes of skin 
should fail to re-appear, or if it be at all injured, his life is forfeited and 
he is executed with the Bgeat or by some other means." 

Somewhue about the beginning of this book, in speaking of the terribly 
heathen condition of Madagascar, it was asserted that the people there 
abiding knew no more efficacious god than an absurd thing called 
*<8ikidy," and which consLsted of an odd number of beans and pebbles 
to be consulted as boys play ''odds and evens" with cherry stcmes. For 
this assertion, however, I feel bound to apologiie to Bobert Drury. 
Possibly the reader may never before have heard of this gentleman, and I 
must confess that I myself was ignorant of his ever having existed, till 
witinn the last three months, when a book-stall yielded me in the shape 
of a ragged-edged battered volume his ''Adventures during Fifteen Years' 
Captivity in the Island of Madagascar, with an Account of the Manners^ 
Customs, Beligion, and Civil Policy of the Inhabitants ; " and in order that 
no one may doubt the credibility of Bobert Brury, there is appended to 
the work the following oertiflcate furnished by the captain of the ship that 
t;issoued Bobert from bondage : — " This is to certify that Bobert Dmry, 
fifteen years a slave in Madagascar, now living in London, was redeemed 
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firom thence and bronglit into England, his native country, by mjselfl I 
esteem him an honeBt, industrious man, of good reputation ; and do firmly 
bdieye that the account he gives of his surprising adyentures is genuine 
and authentic. — (Signed) Captain W. Mackott, May 7, 1728." After this 
I trust that the readers will rely on Eobert Drury, and take as facts what 
he has to say about ''the umossees who pretend to be magicians, soroeierB, 
and fortune-tellers." 

'' One of these was on his travels from Autensso into the country, and 
took up his abode at the house of my master. My master had been that 
day into the woods to look at his beehives and perceived several of them 
robbed of their store ; he returned before night in a very great passion, 
threatening to shoot, if he could find him, the person who stole his honey, 
let him be who he would. The tunossee coming to pay his respects to him 
just at that time, and hearing his complaint, told him he could give him 
a secret or charm which would effectually prevent his honey fixmi being 
stolen, but he was afraid to communicate it because it would inMLibly 
kill the person who should taste of it. My master replied he did not care 
if they were all killed. Hereupon it was agreed that the umossee should 
have two cows in case his project proved effectual and should stay to see 
the desired success. 

"Accordingly the next morning the umossee went out into the woods and 
singled out a tree which the natives call Boe-Bouehe; we have none like 
it in England, nor is it very material, for any tree would have done his 
business, I presume, as well. He went to the eastward of this tree and 
dug up a piece of its root and then turned to the westward and dug up 
another piece. After this he took the eastern root and ordered my master 
to rub it on a stone with a little water and sprinkle the water among the 
bees and the honeycombs in the hives, and if any (said he) shall steal the 
honey, in a quarter of a day they will swell and break out in spots like a 
leopard from head to foot, and in three days will die. My master was 
highly pleased at this discovery, and said, ' How shall I do when I want 
to make use of the honey for myself and family ?' The umossee replied, 
' The remedy is here in my hand, and is no other than a root of the samt 
tree, but dug to the westward ; and when you take your honey rub a 
little of this upon another stone with a little water and sprinkle the hives; 
this being done your eastern root will have no power. But if any one has 
stole your honey and feels the bad effects of it, and you are inclined to be 
merciM and save his life, give him a small quantity of the western root, 
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and it will take down all the swelling, the spots will vanish, and the 
person will be restored to his former state of health.' 

'^All this was mighty well, but the principal point was to try the 
virtues of it and see if it wotdd answer all the puiposes promised of it ; 
this my master could not help being doubtful of ; therefore sprinkling his 
bives with the charmed water, he proposed to several of his slaves to make 
the experiment, offering as a reward an ox in case the experimentalist 
survived : none, however, seemed inclined to venture. 

''Now I had observed before the simplicity of the people on such 

occasions, and plainly saw that therein lay the security of the artfdl 

Timossee. I was very sensible that there was nothing more in all this, 

and that it had already met with the desired effect by striking terror into 

the people, and having a considerable quantity of honey myself" (it should 

be understood that at this period of his captivity Eobert Brury was in his 

master's good graces and growing prosperous), '' I imagined that if I bad 

Hie secret it would also preserve mine. I sent word, therefore, to my 

master that I would oblige him, if be would communicate the secret to 

me in case I recovered. He not only sent for me immediately and agreed 

to my proposal, but made me a promise of a considerable reward besides. 

"I went accordingly with my master and several others to the hive, 

which was duly sprinkled with the poison, and swallowed down the honey 

by handsfiil before them, asking them at the same time if they would not 

eat some with me. They would not touch it, they said, for ten thousand 

cattle, making several grimaces in the meantime, and expecting every 

moment some dismal calamity would befal me for my presumption. When 

I had filled my belly, my master would have me home with him in order 

to have the cure at hand ; but I chose rather to stay with my comrades, 

by which means I had opportunity to contrive some way to deceive them. 

As fortune would have it, being in the fields I saw at some distance a calf 

sucking a cow, and nobody being in sight, I tied up the calf and milked 

the cow into my mouth as long* as ever I could. This and the honey 

together had the desired effect, for it began to swell immediately and 

rambled in my belly so that it might be heard. Away went I to my 

comrades, who, perceiving my condition and bearing the xmusual noise, 

advised me to run home, and cried out I was poisoned. While in their 

panic they forsook me I seized my chance, and taking some nettles, 

whipped my body so severely that in a little time the rash and the spots 

prognosticated by the umossee made their appearance, and to crown the 
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deceit you may be loie I did not &il to oompkin and to 017 out most 
lustily. 

** They helped me to my master's house, where I townd already pre- 
pared a decoction of the root that was to rest<»re me. My master -ptded 
me yery much, while as for the umossee, who likewise was present^ he 
was vastly troubled, tiiough, as I should think, rather on the score of the 
unexpected effect of his trick, than any danger be apprehended for me. 
However, I drank the healing medicine, and th^i lay down oomfortablj 
for the space of four hours, and got up quite well. Every one was satSa- 
fied except the umossee, who was heard to say that had he known the 
charm to be so extremely efficacious he should have demanded twen^ 
cows instead of two ; so not to driye too hard a bargain, my master added 
two calves to the cows promised. As for me I waa very well served* 
My master not only revealed to me as much concerning the magic roots 
as the umossee had confided to him, but he gave me a calf as well as a 
cow, besides promising me his future friendship for the pain and hazard I 
had undergone. 

<< When I returned to my plantation, my neighbours and fdlow-shives 
having observed the sudden and terrible effects of the poison, begged of 
me to put a mark upon all my hives, that when they went out a honey- 
stealing they mig^t not be killed by eating any of mine. This was the 
very thing I aimed at, and accordingly I put a white stick b^re every 
hive and never lost any honey afterwards. Nobody would go near my 
hives for fear my bees should sting them and the wounds should prove 
of more dangerous consequence than those of others." 

It is curious what a semblance of justice is kept up in the most savage 
and despotic regions of the earth. Thus in the cannibal land of Figi, if 
a man be dissatisfied with the decision of his chief he may appeal to the 
governor of the island^ and even then, should he suspect that impartial 
justice has not been done him, he may walk straight to the house of the 
king, and lay his case before his terrible mi^'esty. '' The house or front yard 
of the king or governor," says Mr. Ellis, " is the usual court of justice, and 
is sometimes quite a court of equity. Judgment is seldom given till botii 
parties are face to feu^e. They have seva*al ordeals for trying thoee ac- 
cused of different crimes. One of the most singular is wai harur% shaking 
water. A large calabash or wooden dish is placed in the midst of a circle, 
on one side of which the accused party is seated. A prayer is offered by 
the priest, and the suspected individuals are required one by one to hdd 
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both hands with the fingers spread out oyer the dish, while the priest or 
the chief looks steadfastly at the face of the water ; and it is said that 
when the person who has committed the crime spreads his hands over the 
Yessel the water trembles. Probably conscious goilt and superstitious 
dread may make the hands of the culprit shake and occasion the tremulous 
appearance of the water, in which they are reflected. No unnecessary 




Samoan Modea of Punuhment. 

delays take place in the redress of grievances or the administering of jus- 
tice. I was once sitting with Kariamouku, when a poor woman came to 
complain of the chief of her district who, she said, had kept the water 
running through his own plantation for several days, while the potatoes 
and taro in her garden were parched up with drought. After making a 
few enquiries, he called one of his fftvouiite chiefs and said, * Go with this 
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woman, and if the chief has kept back the water, open ilte channelsy mad 
let it flow oTer her fiekU immediately.' The chief girded up his mmip, 
and, followed by the woman, set off for the diatriot in whidi the resided. 
No lawyers are employed to conduct their public trials ; every ram adviH 
cates his own cause, usually sitting cross-legged before the judge." 

Crossing from Figi to Samoa we find that the chief of the Tillage and 
the heads of families form the legislative body of the place, and the 
common court of appeal in all cases of difficulty. One of these heada of 
Damilies is the sort of prime minister of the chief. It is his special busi- 
ness to call a meeting, and it is also his province to send notice to ihe 
other heads of families on the arrival of a party of strangers, and to say 
what each is to provide towards entertaining hospitably the village guests. 
Having no written language, of course they had no written laws ; stilly as 
far back as we can trace, they had well understood laws, for the ptewi- 
tion of theft, adultery, assault and murder, togettMr with many other 
minor things, such as disrespected language to a chie( calling hia a fig 
lor instance, rude behaviour to straagaiii pulling dowft a feooa, or 
maliciously cutting a fruit tree. Kor had they only the mere laws ; tiie 
farther back we go in their history, we find thai their penalties wen all 
the more severe. Death was the Uioal puniahmea^ for murder and 
adultery ; and as the injured party was at liberty to seek revenge on the 
brother, son, or any membw of the flonily to whieh the guilty party 
belonged, these crimes were all the ma% dreaded aid rare. In a case of 
murder the culprit and all belonging to him fled to some other village of 
the district, or perhi^ to anotSier district— in either case it was a e^ of 
refrige. While they remained away it was seldom any one dared to 
pursue them and risk hostilities with the village which protected them. 
They might hear, however, that their Inmses had been burned, their 
plantations and land taken from them, and they themselves prohibited 
by the united voice of the chief and heads of families frt)m ever again 
returning to the place. Fines of large quantities of food which provided a 
feast for the entire village were common ; but there were frequently cases 
in which it was considered right to make the punishment ML exclusively 
on the culprit himself. For adultery the eyes were sometimes taken out, 
or the nose and ears bitten off. For other crimes they had such pumsh- 
ments as tying the hands of the culprit behind his back and marching bim 
along — snaked sometimes — like the ancient French law of amende honoruhk^ 
or tying him hand to hand and foot to foot and then carrying him sos- 
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pended from a prickly pole ran through hetweea the tied hands and feet, 
and laying him down hefbre the family or village against whom he had 
transgressed, as if he were a pig to be killed and cooked; compelling the 
cnlprit to sit naked fonr honrs in the broiling son, to be hung np by the 
heels, or to beat tlie head with stones till the face was covered with 
blood, or to play at hand ball with the prickly seoorchin, or to take five 
bites of a pongent root which was like filling the month five times with 
Cayenne pepper. It was considered cowardly to shrink from the punish" 
ment on which the village court might decide, and so the young man 
would go boldly forward, sit down before the chiefis, bite the root five 
times, get up and walk away with his mouth on fire. 

Another region where the <'law" is meted out in a way sufficiently 
salvage and curious to daim description in these pages is Abyssinia. The 
legal disputes of the Abyssinians are conducted in a rather different 
manner from our own. They bave a sort of self-taught counsellor who is 
called a magwatehj but who is neither educated for hia profirasion nor called 
to the bar, being indeed only an ordinary man with an extraordinary gift 
of the gab. These men are sometimes employed by the disputants in 
serious cases, but not invariably, as almost every one in the country is 
more or less gifted. If two persons have a dispute on any subject, how* 
ever trifling, one of them getting heated proposes to refer it to the chief or 
damya as he is termed. A servant of his is sent for, whose business is to 
conduct the disputants before his master. He first ties the comers of 
their garments together in a knot, holding which in his hand he adjures 
them by the back of Oubi and by that of the chief that neither of them 
should presume to speak while on their way. The interests of thd 
damya as well as of justice are served by the enforcement of this 
arrangement, as the person who disobeys an order so given is liable 
to a fine nominally of nine dollars, which is the perquisite of the 
chief, who however usually contents himself with exacting a part of it 
only. Some disputants nevertheless agree beforehand that a mule or cow 
shall be the forfeit. 

Arrived at the chief's, the litigants are placed before him with a servant 
between them to prevent any personal disputes or blows should they be 
inclined to give vent to their excited feelings. They then have permis- 
sion to open their cause. First the accuser begins by placing his opponent 
under restrictions lest he should disturb his speech, which he doea by 
adjuring him, as before, that he shall neither speak, nor advance his fi>ot| 
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nor move his hand in the way of gesture, until he shall have his permis- 
sion to do so. It must be a yery disagreeable thing in an English court 
of law to be obliged to hear the examination of the witnesses for the 
opposing party without being able to contradict or answer any statement 
which you know to be false or easy of explanation. How much more so 
must it be for a hot-tempered Abyssinian, just wann firom a dispute, to 
stand by, unable even to gesticulate, while his opponent is savagely and 
perhaps unjustly attacking his honour, or what is yet dearer to him, his 
interest. Still he dare not break through his restraint unless he would 
pay the '^ patience fine" before mentioned. All that he is allowed to do 
is to grunt ''Em, em!" which he contLones to do in evay ixme and 
expression of voice, so long as his adversary keeps him under restric- 
tion. At last his turn comes, and his tongue being liberated, he gives 
vent to his pent-up feelings in a proportionally excited answer, his accuser 
being in turn silenced, if he chooses. Witnesses are called, docum^its (if 
there be any) are referred to, and judgment is passed. But we have 
forgotten one part of the business whioh is perhaps the most absurd of any 
and at the same time the most lucrative to the chief. Bets, or raliier 
forfeits, are made during the trial of the cause. Eor instance, if the sub- 
ject of dispute be the ownership of a piece of land (by i^o means an un- 
common cause of litigation in a country where title-deeds are traditionary) 
one party will say *' This land was held by my father, grandfather, great- 
grandfSather, etc., since the days of such and such a king. On it a mule." 
Or sometimes even ten mules, each of which is reckoned at ten dollars. If 
the other accepts the challenge, the loser pays over the sum to the chief. 
Sometimes, however, when one of the parties is poorer than the other who 
offers the bet, he will say, '' I cannot afford so much as ten mules, I make 
it a cow." This amendment is almost always agreed upon. Horses, guns, 
or any other article of value, may be substituted ; but the absurd part of 
the business is that these wagers frequentiy exceed in value the property 
in dispute. ^' I myself," Mr. Parkyns ftirther tells us, '* was once present 
when ten mules, equivalent to £20 I6i, Sd. of our money, of courae a 
^ge sum in Abyssinia, were lost in a dispute between two farmers as to 
which had to pay in tribute a small quantity of com of the value of a 
shilling or two. The loser of any of these wagers or forfeits is required to 
produce a surety for their payment, and should he be unable to do so he 
is imprisoned or rather chained by the arm to some servant of the chief." 
To the credit of Abyssiziia, however, be it written that there is but one 
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quality of justice for princes and slaves. Of this Mr. Bruce, while a guest 
of the king, witnessed' a notable iastanee. A rebellion, the particulars 
of which it is unnecessary here to enter upon, had been organized and 
attempted by certain of the chief men in the kingdom, and among them 
a Salama, or chief priest whose offieial standing and power is at least 
equal to that of our Archbishop of Canterbury. However, he was made 
prisoner and brought to the king's presence mounted on a mule, with his 
legs tied under the animal's bdly, as were his hands behind his back, 
having a rope fastened to them^ which a man held in his hand on one 
side, while another took the halter of the mule on the other. While they 
were untying Abba 8alama, Mr. Sruee went into the presence-chamber, 
and stood behind the king's chair. Yery soon after, the prisoners were 
brou^t in, and as usual thrown down violently with their &ces to the 
grovnd, on which they had a very rude fedl, as their hands were bound 
beldnd them. The Salama rose in a vehement passion; he struggled 
to loose his hands, that he might perform the act of denouncing excom- 
munication, which is by lifting the right hand and extending the fore. 
&oger-f but finding that impossible, he cried out, ^* Unloose my hands, or 
you are all excommunicated." It was with difficulty that he could be 
prevailed upon to hear the king, who, with great composure, or rather 
indifference, said to him, '^ You are the first ecclesiastical officer in my 
household,, you are the third in the whole kingdom ; but I have not yet 
learned that you ever had power to curse your sovereign, or exh»t his 
flubjects to murder him. You are to be tried for this crime to-morrow ; 
BO prepare to show in your defence, upon what precepts of Christ or his 
apostles, or what part of the general councils, you found your title to do 
this." ** Let my hands be unloosed I " cried Salama violently* '^ I am a 
priest, a servant of God ; and they have power, says David, to put kings 
in chains and nobles in irons. And did not Samuel hew king Agag in 
pieces before the LordV^ I excommunicate you, Tecla Haimnnout>" 
While he was going on in this manner, Tecla Mariam, son of the king's 
secretary, a young man, struck Salama so violently on the face, that it 
made his mouth gush out with blood, saying at the same time, " What ! 
suffer this in the king's presence !" On this the high priest or Salama 
was hurried out of the king's presence, without being permitted to 
say more ; indeed, the blow had so disconcerted ' him as to deprive 
him for a time of the power of speaking. In Abyssinia it is death to 
strike, or lift the hand to strike, before the king; but in this case the 
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proYOcation was so great, so sudden, aad so unexpected, and the worth of 
the youth, and the insolence of the offender, so apparent to everybody, 
that a slight reproof only was ordered to be given to Teda Mariani, and 
that by his fiiUlier. 

Ifext morning) about nine o'clock, the king entered Gondar. Bas 
Michael, the chief councillor, proceeded immediately to the palace with 
the king, who retired as usual to a kind of cage or lattice-window, where he 
always sits unseen when in council. Kr. Bruce was in the council-chamber, 
where four of the judges were seated : none of the governors of provinces 
were present but Bas Michael and Kasmati Tesfos, of Sire. Abba Salama 
was brought to the foot of the table, without irons, at perfect liberty. 
The accuser for the king, a post in this country in no hig^ estimation, 
opened the charge against him with great force and eloquence. He stated 
one by one the crimes committed by him at different periods ; the sum of 
which amounted to prove Salama to be the greatest monster on earth : 
among them were various kinds of murder, especially by poison, and incest 
of every degree. He concluded this black list with high treaaon, or 
cursing the king, and absolving hia subjects from their allegiance, which 
he characteri2ed as the greatest of crimes, £rom its involving in its con- 
sequences every other species of guilt. Abba Salama, though he seemed 
very impatient, did Aot &rther interrupt him than with the exclamation, 
** Tou lie,'' and '^ It is a lie," which he repeated at every new charge. 
Being desired to answer in his own defence, he entered upon it with great 
dignity, and an air of superiority very different from his behaviour in the 
king's tent the day before : he laughed and made extremely ligfht of ihc 
charges, and insisted that in every age the patriarchs had acted as he did, 
and were not the less beloved of God. 

The Bas seemed to avoid hearing, sometimes by peaking to people 
standing behind him, sometimes by reading a paper ; and in partieular 
asked Mr. Bruoe in a low voice: ''What is the punishment in yonr 
ooontry for such a crime?" — ^To which the latter replied: '' Hig^ tretson 
is punished with death in all the countries I have ever known." 

Whether or no the wretched Salama heard any part of this latter ques- 
tion and answer is uncertain, but instantly he turned to Mr. Bruce and 
exclaimed, that it was against the law of the country to suffer him there ; 
that he was accursed, and ought to be stoned as an enemy of the Yirgin 
Mary. The Bas here interrupted him, saying, ''Confine yourself to year 
own defence ; clear yourself first, and then accuse any one you please : it 
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is the king's intention to pnt the law in execution agamst all offenders, 
and it is only hecause he believes you to be the greatest, that he has begun 
with you." This calmness of the Eas seemed to disconcert Abba Balama. 
He declared to the Bas that it was owing to his having excommunieated 
Kasmati Eshte, that room was made for him to come to Gh)ndar ; without 
this event, the king would never have been upon the throne, so that he 
had still done them as much good as harm by his excommunications. He 
moreover told the Eas and the judges, that they would all be doubly under 
the curse if they offered to pull out his eyes, or cut out his tongue, and 
entreated them with tears not to think of either, if it were only for the 
long fellowship or friendship which had subsisted between them. 

An officer, named Eal Hatze, always stands upon the steps, at the side 
of the lattice- window, where there is a hole, covered in the inside with a 
curtain of green taffeta, behind which the king sits, and sends through the 
hole what he has to say to the Court, who rise and receive the messenger 
standing. He had not interfered till now, when the officer, addressing 
himself to Abba Salama, said : " The king requires you to answer directly 
why you persuaded the Abuna to excommimicate him ? The Abuna is a 
slave of the Turks, and has no king : you are bom under a monarchy. 
Why did you, who are his inferior in office, take upon you to advise him 
at all ? or why, after having presumed to advise him, did you advise him 
wnmg, and abuse his ignorance in these matters?" At this pointed 
question, the culprit lost all temper ; he cursed the Abuna, calling him 
Mahometan, Pagan, Frank, and infidel ; and was running on in this wild 
manner, when Teda Haimanout, the eldest of the judges, rose, and address* 
ing himself to the Bas : '' It is no part of my duty," said he, '' to hear all this 
railing ; he has not offered so much as one fact material to his exculpation." 

The king's secretary sent up to the window the substanee of the 
defBUce : the criminal was carried to the other end of the room, while 
the king was reading. When he had finished, the Bas called upon th^ 
youngest judge to give his opinion, which was : <* He is guilty, and should 
die." The same said all the officers, and after them the judges. When it 
came to Bas Michael, he said, with affected moderation, '< That he was 
accused of being the enemy and accomplice of Abba Salama ; in either case 
it was not fair that he should judge him." The last voice remained with 
the king, who sent Xal Hatze to the Court with this sentence : ** He is 
guilty, aad shall die the death. The hangman shall hang him upon a tree 
to-day." The unfortunate ecclesiastic was immediately hurried away by 
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the guards to the place of exeoution^ which is a large tree before the 
king's gate ; where, uttering to the very last moment curses against the 
king, the Eas, and the Abuna, he suffered the death he veiy richly 
deserved, being hanged in the very vestments in which he used to sit 
before the king, and in all the ornaments of his civil and sacerdotal pre- 
eminence. In going to the tree, he said he had four hundred cows, which 
he bequeathed to some priests to pray for his soul ; but the Ras ordered 
them to be brought to Gondar, and distributed among the soldiers. 

Turning from the Abyssinian to our little Mend the Bushman native of 
Australia, we search in vain for satisfactory evidence of any manifestatioii 
of jurisprudence among them. Are they then immaculate ? or are there 
** six of one and half-a-dozen of the other " — all rogues together — all owning 
glass houses and nobody throwing stones ? Alas, that it should be so I the 
latter seems the correct solution to the question. Travellers all — ancient 
and modem, laymen and churchmen — ^with scarcely a single exceptioEny 
hold up the poor little Bushman as altogether the most contemptible being 
wearing human shape. Even Mr. MofGat, the most charitable of mis- 
nonaries, is compelled to express his opinion of the Bushman in the 
following terms : — 

« Their manner of life is extremely wretched and disgusting. They 
delight to besmear their bodies with the fat of animals mingled with ochres 
and sometimes with grime. They are utter strangers to deanlinees, as 
they never wash their bodies, but suffer the dirt to accumulate so that it will 
hang a considerable length from their elbows. Their huts are formed by 
digging a hole in the earth about three feet deep, and then making a roof 
of reeds, which is, however, insufficient to keep off the rains. Here they 
lie dose together like pigs in a sty. They are extremely lazy, so that 
nothing will rouse them to action but excessive hunger. They will con- 
tinue several days together without food rather than be at the pains of 
procuring it. When compelled to sally forth for prey, they are dexterous 
at destroying the various beasts which abound in the country, and they 
can run almost as well as a horse. They are total strangers to domestic 
happiness. The men have several wives, but conjugal affection is little 
known. They take no great care of their children, and never correct them 
except in a fit of rage, when they almost kill them by severe usage. In 
a quarrel between father and mother, or the several wives of a husband, 
the defeated party wreaks his or her vengeance on the child of the con- 
queror, whkh in general loses its life. Tame Hottentots seldom destroy 
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their children except in a fit of passion ; but the Bushmen will kill their 
children without remorse on yarious occasions, as when they are ill-shaped^ 
when they are in want of food, when the father of a child has forsaken its 
mother, or when obliged to flee from the fanners or others, in which case 
they will strangle them, smother them, cast them away in the desert, or 
bury them alive. There are instances of parents throwing their tender 
ofiBspring to the hungry lion who stands roaring before their cavern, 
refa&dng to depart till some peace offering be made to him. In general ^ 
their children cease to be the objects of a mother's care as soon as they are 
able to crawl about in the field. In some few instances, however, you 
meet with a spark of natural affection which places them on a level with 
the brute creation." 

The ethnologist can discover clear and distinctive characteristics in the 
Australian aboriginal people to warrant him in classifying them as the 
fwrihett removed type of humanity from any other race with whom we are 
acqnainted. Their general description may be given thus, according to 
European notions on the standard of humanity, as exemplified in the 
northern varieties of mankind. They are hideously ugly, with flat noses 
haTing wide noetrils, eyes deeply sunk in the head, large and wide apart, 
oTershadowed by bushy black eye-brows ; the hair black and straight, 
clotted but not woolly, the males having long curly beards ; the mouth is 
extravagantly wide, with thick prominent lips ; and the colour of the skin 
varies from dark bronze to jet black. The skull and jaws, when stripped 
of the hair, integuments, and muscles, present still more distinct character- 
istics. The cranium is thick and spongy, the inner and outer plates being 
wide apart, the coronal region flattened. By external admeasurement the 
capacity of a male skull — that of a native doctor who died about forty 
years of age — is one hundred and seventeen cubic inches, which, when 
compared with average sized Anglo-Saxon crania, according to Mr. 
Straton's tables, scarcely equals the admeasurement of a boy ten years of 
age, laid down by him at one hundred and twenty cubic inches. The 
facial angle, according to Count Strzlecki, is between SC and Sd**. The 
zygomatic process is widely arched, and the lower jaw, although unusually 
expanded at the base, is short and forms a remarkably small chin. The 
molar teeth are flattened more than ordinarily, and sometimes are so 
smoothly ground by friction in chewing, that they resemble the teeth 
of ruminating animals. Their stature is below the average of the 
most diminutive European race, and they are wretchedly thin and ill- 
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made, with long leAB anns and legs and short wide feet, the great toe 
largely developed, which is strengthened to a wondiofal degree by use 
from their youth in placing that member in the notches they cut with a 
tomahawk on the trees when in search of animals for food. To add to 
their natural deformity they thrust a bone through the cartilage of the 
nose, and stick with gum to their hair matted with moss the teeth of men, 
•harks, or kangaroos, and tails of dogs, jawrbones of fish, etc., and danb 
their faoes and bodies with red and white day, and scarify the akin in 
eyery part with sharp shells. 

On the sea-coast they lire inrincipally upon fish, turtle, and sheU-fiah ; 
the former are eaught by nets, hooks, and speared by double and treble- 
pronged spears. In the interior they hunt the kangaroo, wallaby, and 
emu, with the boomerang, qiears and waddies, besides which they x»ocure 
an uno^iain supply of <q>ossums, flying-squirrels, sloths, storks, cnnes, 
ducks, parrots, cockatoos ; also lizards, snakes, grubs, ants and their eggs, 
tuberous roots, wild berries, and honey — in fine, any description of 
creature or plant from the animal or yegetable worid which can suf^y 
any nutriment does not come amiss to the appetites of these attennated 
sayages. Nay, more— although man be described specifically as a cooking 
animal, the Austaralian in his natural state scarcely troubles himself with 
the process beyond that of throwing a bird or beast on the burning embers 
of a fire without skinning it or drawing the entrails, and when it is 
partially roasted tearing a mouthful or two with his teeth and throwing 
it into the fire again to cook another portion of it, when this process of 
mastication is repeated until the bones are picked. 

Neyertheless, and despite his cranial malformation and mental obtuse- 
ness, this sayage of the bush is one <tf the most expert thieyes that ever 
earned stocks or whipping-post Everybody says so, but as the reader 
would probably prefer the evidence of one known and credible <' body" 
to the vague hearsay of a doud of ^^everybodjrs," he diall have that of 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, who in the course of his inland explorations came 
on an aboriginal tribe of fierce aspect, but who, when Sir Thomas and his 
followers ''camped down'' and produced no end of Europeon cariosities 
were pacific aioug^ ttieir frrodty giving place to unbounded eoiiositf . 
When the blacksmith of the party rigged up his forge for the purpose of 
making some smithy repairs, and airanged his tools and began to ply his 
bellows, their amazement reached a climax. 

«A11 this," says Sir Thomas Mitchell, ''contrasted stzaagely with the 
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XLaefvl ocoupation of honest Vulcan, whom I had positivelj enjoined not 
to laugh or stop working. At length I prevailed on an old man to sit 
doi^n hy me and gave him a clasp knife in order to check the search he 
^w^as disposed to make through my pockets. Meanwhile the others came 
around the forge and immediately hegan to pilfer whatever they could lay 




■':-m!n^-,^ 



An Ingexuous Tliief. 



eiAer hand or foot upon. While one was detected making off with a file 
another seized something else, until the poor hlacksmith could no longer 
proceed with his work. One set his foot on an axe and thus, all the 
while staring the overseer (who eyed him) in the face, he quickly receded 
several yards, jumping hackwards to another who stood ready hehind him 
to take it. Some jogged others at the moments most opportune for 
seizing something, and an old man made some amusing attempts to fish 
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up a hone-shoe into the hollow of a tree. The best of this part of 
scene was that they did not so mnch mind being obseryed by any am 
except the blacksmith, supposing they were robbing him only. He 'w^ 
at last tempted to give one of them a push from him, when a scene d 
channting, spitting, and throwing dost, commenced on the part of thi 
thief, a stout fellow who carried a spear, and which he made 8ometiiis| 
like a motion to use. Notwithstanding all the vigilance of several md 
appointed to watch the articles about the forge, they carried off m 
excellent rasp or file at last. They left our party, however, in a perfect!] 
civil way, and we were right f^ind to feel at peace with them on any terms. '^ 

But we cannot find it in our hearts to set the poor pigmy Australia! 
before our readers in this plight — a hideous, spiteM, cruel, cunning littk 
thief, without a single redeeming quality beyond that of being able ts 
perform the duties of thief-catcher tolerably. If we cannot find a re- 
deeming quality in each individual let us seek for an individual of thdr 
race who showed himself faithful and noble and good. 

'^ Jacky-Jacky" is the individual. In all probability tbe English bov 
never heard of this celebrity ; if, however, he had lived in Sydney a few 
years ago he would have found '^ Jacky-Jacky/' in everybody's meuth, azid 
not without reason. The facts are these : In the year 1848 Mr. Kennedy, 
the government assistant surveyor, accompanied by Mr. Carron the 
botanist, eleven white servants and one black — Jacky-Jacky — set ont 
to explore the country lying between Bockingham Bay and Cax>e YodL 
Famine overtook the party ; they fell off one at a time till Mr. Kennedy, 
the black, and three whites resolved to push on and seek succour. FinaBj 
the black returned alone, and his account of the business is as follows :— 

" I started with Mr. Kennedy from Weymouth Bay for Cape York on 
the Idth ITovember, 1848, accompanied by Oostigan, Dunn, and Luf. 
leaving eight men at the Camp at Weymouth Bay. We went on until 
we came to a river which empties itself into Weymouth Bay. A little 
further north we crossed the river. Mr. Kennedy and the rest of na wait 
on a very high hill and came to a flat on the other side of the river. 
I went on a good way next day ; a horse fell down a creek ; the flour we 
took with us lasted three days. We had much trouble in getting the 
horse out of the creek. We went and came out and camped on the ridges : 
we had no water. IText morning we went on, and Luff was taken ill 
with a very bad knee ; we left him behind, and Dunn went back again and 
brought him on. Then we went on and camped at a little creek ; the 
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our being out on this day, we commenced eating hone-fleshi which 
arron gave ns when we left Weymouth Bay, as we went on. "Wo 
une to a small riyer and saw no blacks there. As we proceeded we 
athered nandas and lived upon them and the meat. We stopped at a 
ttle creek, and it came on raining, and Costigan shot himself in putting 
is saddle under the tarpaulin ; a string caught the trigger and the ball 
rent in under the right arm and came out at his back. We went on this 
loming, all of us, and stopped at another creek in the evening ; and the 
lext day we killed a horse named Bowry and smoked him that night, and 
rent on next day, taking as much of the horse as we could with us, and 
hen turned back to where we killed the horse because Costigan was very 
pad and in mudi pain. We went back again because there was water 
here. Then Mr. Kennedy and I had dinner there and went on in the 
iftemoon, leaving Ihmn, Costigan, and Luff at the creek. This was near 
^helboume Bay. We left some horse-meat with the three men. and 
^arried some with us on a pack-horse. If Costigan died. Luff and Dunn 
were to come along the beach until they saw the ship, and then fire a gon- 
rhey stopped to take care of the man who was shot. We killed a horse 
x>r them before we came away. Having left these three men we camped 
that night where there was no water. Next morning Mr. Kennedy and 
me went on with the four horses, two pack-horses and two saddle-horses. 
One horse got bogged in a swamp ; we tried to get him out all day, but 
could not, so we left him and camped at another creek. 

** The next day Mr. Kennedy and I went on again and passed up a 
ridge very scrubby, and had to turn back again, and went along gulleys 
to get clear of the creek and scrub. Now it rained, and we camped. 
There were plenty of blacks here, but we did not see them, but plenty of 
fresh stacks and camps and smoke. Next morning we went and camped 
at another creek and the following evening dose to a scrub, but we could 
not get throng^. I cut and deared away, and it was near sundown before 
we got through the scrub ; there we camped. It was heavy rain next 
morning and we went on in the rain, and I changed horses and rode a 
black colt to spell the other .... and the horse fell down, me and all, 
and the horse lay upon my right hip. Mr. Kennedy got off his horse and 
moved my horse from my thigh ; we stopped there all nig^t and could 
not get the horse up. We looked to him in the morning and he was dead. 
We had some horse-meat left and went on that day and crossed a little 
river and camped. 
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** The next day Mr. Eennedj told me to go up a tree to see a aukdy h3l 
■omewbere. I went np and saw a sandj hill a little way from Port 
Albany. The next day we camped near a swamp. It was a Ttiry nmy 
day. The next morning we went on, and ICr. Kennedy told me we ahoold 
get round to Port Albany in a day. We travdled on tOl twelve o^dock, 
and then we saw Port Albany. Then he said : ' There is Port Albany, 
Jacky, a ship is there. Yon see that island there,' pcHnting to AXboay 
Island. This was when we were at the month of Escape Birer. We 
stopped there a little. All the meat was gcme. I tried to get aome fish, 
but could not We went on in the afternoon half a mile alcmg the lirer 
side, and met a good lot of blacks, and we camped. The blacks all cried 
out : ' Powad-Powad,' and rubbed thdr bellies, and we tlioaght ihej 
were friendly, and ICr. Kennedy gave them fish-hooks all round. Erery 
one asked me if I had anything to give, and I said, Ko, and ICr. Kem^dy 
said, * Give them your knife, Jacky.' I gare a man my knife. We went 
on this day, and I looked behind and they were getting up their speun snd 
ran all round tbe camp we had left I told ICr. Kennedy that Teiy Hk^ 
these blacks would follow us ; but he said : < No, Jacky ; those blaeks are 
yery friendly.' I said, < I know those black fellows t^ weD; they too 
much speak.' We went on two or three miles and camped. I and Mr. 
Kennedy watched them that nighty taking it in turns every hour. By- 
and-by I saw the black fellows — it was a moonlight nig^t— and I walked 
up to ICr. Kennedy and said : * There is plenty of black £^ows now.' 
This was in the middle of the night ICr. Kennedy told me to get my 
gun ready. The blacks did not know where we slept for we made no fire. 
We both sat up all nig^t After this daylight came and I fetched the 
horses and saddled them. Then we went on a good way up the river, ai^ 
then we sat down a little while, and we saw three black fellows coming 
along our track, and they saw us, and one fellow ran back as hard as he 
could run and fetched up plenty more— like a flock of sheep almost I 
told Mr. Kennedy to put the saddles on the two hones and to go on ; snd 
the blacks came up and they followed us all day, and all along it was 
raining, and I now told him to leave the horses and come on without 
tbem — ^that the horses made too much track. Mr. Keimedy was too weak 
and would not leave the horses. We went on this day tiU towards 
evening — training hard — and the blacks followed us all the day, some 
behind, some planted before, in fact blucks all around, and following vs. 
Now we went into a little bit of a 8cru1>, and I told Mr. Kennedy to hck 
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belund always. Sometimes he would do so, and sometimes he would not 

look hehind to look ont for the blacks. Then a good many black fellows 

came behind in the scrub and threw plenty of spears, and hit Mr. Kennedy 

in. the back first. Mr. Kennedy said to me, ' Oh, Jacky, Jacky, shoot 

'em^ shoot 'em.' Then I pulled out my gun, and hit one fellow over the 

£ace with buckshot. He tumbled down, got up again and wheeled right 

round, and two black fellows picked him up and carried him away. 

They went away then a little way, and came back again throwing spears 

all round more than they did before— very large spears. I pulled out the 

spear at once from Mr. Kennedy's back, and cut out the jag with his 

knife. Then Mr. Kennedy got his gun and snapped, but it would not go 

off. The blacks sneaked all along by the trees, and speared Mr. Kennedy 

again in the right leg, abore the knee a little, and I got speared over the 

eye; and the blacks were now throwing their spears all ways, never 

giving over, and shortly again speared Mr. Kennedy in the right side. 

There were large jags to the spears, and I cut them out and put them into 

my pocket. At the same time we got speared the horses got speared too, 

and backed about and got into the swamp. I now told Mr. Kennedy to 

ait down while I looked after the saddle bags, which I did, and when I 

came back again I saw blacks along with Mr. Kennedy. I then asked 

him if he saw the blacks with him ; he was stupid with the spear- wounds 

and said, 'No ;' then I asked him where was his watch. I saw the 

blacks taking away his watch and hat as I was returning to Mr. Kennedy. 

Then I carried Mr. Kennedy in the scrub. He said, ' Don't carry me a 

good way.' Then Mr. Kennedy looked this way very bad (Jacky rolling 

his eyes). I said to him, ' Don't look far away,' as I thought he would 

be frightened. I asked him often, ' Are you well now ?' and he said, * I 

don't care for the spear-wound in my leg, Jacky ; but for the other two 

spear- wounds in my side and back,' and said, * I am bad inside Jacky.' I 

told him black fellow always die when he got spear in there (in the back). 

He said, ' I am out of wind, Jacky.' I asked him, ' Mr. Kennedy, are 

you going to leave me ?' and he said, * Yes, my boy, I am going to leave 

you.' He said: *I am very bad, Jacky; you take the books to the 

Captain, but not the big ones ; the Governor will give anything for them.' 

I then tied up the papers. He then said : ' Give me paper and I will ^ 

write.' I gave him paper and^a pencil, and he tried to write, and then he 

fell back and died, and I caught him as he fell back and held him. 

I then turned round myself and cried : I was crying a good deal tilll got 
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well — ^that was about an hour — ^and then I buried bim. I digged up t^ 
ground witb a tomahawk and covered him over with logs, then grass, and 

my shirt and trousers I went on next morning and I felt veiy 

bad, and I spelled here for two days. I lived upon nothing but salt- 
water. "Next day I went on and camped one mile away from where I lefl^ 
and eat one of the pandanva. !Next morning I went on two miles and 
sat down there, and I wanted to spell a little here and go on ; but 
when I tried to get up I could not, but fell down again, very tired, 
and cramped, and I spelled here two days ; then I went on again one milft 
and got nothing to eat but one nonda, and I went on that day and camped, 
and on again next morning about half-a-mile and sat down where there 
was good water and remained all day. On the following morning I went 
a good way, went round a swamp and mangroves, and got a good way by 
sundown. The next morning I went and saw a very large track of black 
fellows. I went clear of the track and of swamp and sandy ground, then 
I came to a very large river and a large lagoon ; plenty of alligators in 
the li^oon about ten miles from Albany. I now got into the ridges by 
sundown and went up a tree and saW Albany Island ; then next morning 
at four o'clock I went on as hard as I could go all the way down over fine 
clear ground, fine iron bark timber, and plenty of good grass. I went on 
round the point ; this was towards Cape York. I knew it was Cape York 
because the sand .did not go on further. I sat down then a good while ; 
I said to myself, this is Port Albany, I believe, inside somewhere. Mr. 
Kennedy also told me that the ship was inside dose up to the mainland. 
I went on a little way and saw the ship and boat. I met close up here 
two black gins and a good many piccaninnies ; one said to me, ^ Powad- 
Powad ; ' then I asked her for eggs ; she gave me turtles' eggs and I gave 
her a burning-glass ; she pointed to the ship which I had seen before. I 
was very frightened of seeing the black men all along here, and when I 
was on the rock cooeying and murrey muirey (very very) glad when tii« 
boat came for me." 
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CHAPTER XVL 
SAVAGE AECHITECTUEE. 



Bmte «rdil(eetiire oomimred with haman— **0o to the ant**— The wonderftil **IUL palm"— Board, 
lodging, and clothing— Haman tree-neata— Loftj hammocks— Dining np a tree— Architecture in 
Samoa— Wooden pillows for niTage heads— FIgian hooaea and house builders— Figian thatchers 
— ^The man-eater at his club— Befreahment for dub members— Bomean Tillage, consisting of one 
hoQse— An Abyssinian interior— An inodorous carpet— An Abyssinian kitchoi— Soudan houses- 
Huts of the Damaras— Caffire habitations— Architecture in Western Aftricsr-Two story houses 
only for the nobility— Beayer-like dwellings on the banks of the Binne— House building in 
Bastem Africa— The ** Iwanza** or Tillage ale-house— The tents of the Bed Indians— The habita- 
tkA of the Esquimaux. 

^N notliiiig does the savage figure so dimly in an intellectual light 
as when considered as an architect. Not only is he in this respect 
widely inferior to the civilized man of the lowest grade, but even 
the beasts of the field, the birds of the air,— even flying and creep- 
ing insects, seem, in many instances, entitled to claim of him precedence a6 
house-builders. Take the cases of the Bushman of Australia, the Chinook 
of North America, the stalwart Patagonian, or his opposite neighbour the 
elfish Puegian, and contrast their various abodes with those of {he ant, the 
bee, the beaver, the little harvest-mouse, the magpie, the tailor bird, the 
bottle tit, and a dozen others. Take the magpie's nest, bristling without 
with such an array of spears and spines that the cunningest of the host of 
lurking and prowling beasts of prey shall pass it by and make no at- 
tempt, or assailing it go whining off with a lacerated nose ; but while 
its outside is so impregnable the most luxurious baby-basket that riches 
can procure is less cosy and comfortable within ; set this by no means 
excellent specimen of bird architecture side by side with the filthy hole, 
swarming with vermin, steaming with pestilential exhalations, with no 
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other inlet for fresh, air and sunlight than such a doorway as wonld dis- 
credit a rabbit-warren, and with no more durable roof than one composed 
of green boughs sluttishly arranged ! Set the house of the haryest^maaK, 
round as a ball and seemingly as soUd, but neyertheless wiQi mug interior 
accommodation for half-a-dozen little blind mice — tiiou^ whether the 
house was first built and the baby odoe afterwards thrust in, or tlie tiny 
things suspended in the air and tin house built round tiiem, no natanlist 
was yet found daring enough to give a positive o^nion — nobody knofws 
even how the mother-mouse gets at her progeny to feed them, as tiiey 
hang within the solid walls of their spherical mansion to a j^iant ooon- 
stalk. Compare this marvel of mechanism with the lairs — houses tiiey 
cannot be called — a mere handM of saplings stuck into ihe ground in a 
circle and tied together at top, and festooned with reeds and boughs and 
grass — as constructed by the Fuegian and Adamaner. Compare t^ 
admirable work of the beaver with the styish abode of the New Guinea 
Savage! 

The result of contrast in each case will give rise to feelings not only of 
profound humiliation but also of wonder. How is it that the Bushman 
with mechanical skill enough to make him spears and bows and arrows, 
and invention enough to discover and prepare animal and vegetable poiaons 
with which to tip the latter, making a mere scratch with the tiny things 
as certain a forerunner of death as a sure aimed bullet — ^how is it that he 
does not provide himself and his family with at least a warm and dry 
place of abode ? Truly, he has no conception of the comforts of " home" 
as the term is applied in civilized countries ; still he is human, " if you 
piick him he bleeds, if you tickle him he laughs," and if he lies on the 
damp earth with the rain trickling through his bough roof and the wind 
whistling in at a hundred chinks he catches cold and cou^ and sneeses 
and becomds afflicted with rheumatism and pulmonary disease — ^him and 
his children, who drop from the tree of life like blighted apples. Why 
doesn't he alter so miserable a condition of things? Why doesn't he " go to 
the ant," or to any other of Ghxl's creatures around him, and leam wisdom? 

It should not be inferred, however, that all savages are heedless of home 
comfort as the Bushman and the others of whom he has been taken as an 
sample. There are races of men who, all their works considered rigfat- 
fdlly, bear the appellation of savages, yet have the forethought and in- 
dustry to buUd them dwelling-places convenient as their means allow, 
weatheiproof and comfortable, and rJMTning mention m these pages only 
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tluit they are highly cnrions. Most prominent among these are the 
^'Ghiaraons" of South America. 

l^ear to the month of the vast river Orinoco there resides a trihe of 
Tndianfl known as the tribe of ^'Gnaraons." They are not a numerous 
people — ^the most modem account numbers them at about eight thousand — 
nor are they ever likely to be, as, from motives known only to themselves, 
they refrain from associating with neighbouring peoples and have no 
commerce with the rest of mankind beyond a very limited trading. 

The Ouaraon has little or no need to engage in barter ; his wants are 
confined to wherewithal to satisfy his hunger, to shield him from the 
inclemency of the weather, and to enable him to float on the water for 
fishing purposes. All these wants are supplied by a single and wonderful 
tree — ^the ltd palm. This marvellous vegetable production grows to the 
length of upwards of a hundred feet, and its leaves are so large that one 
together with the stalk that attaches it to the trunk is a load for a man; 
very few of these leaves suffice for the walls and roof of the Guaraon's 
honse. Besides these useful leaves tiie ltd bears a prodigious quantity of 
apple-shaped fruit enclosed in which is a nut which, bruised and set to 
ferment in water, yields a delicious beverage exhilarating and dightly — 
very slightly — ^intoxicating. If, however, our savage is inclined "to give 
his mind to drinking," he has but to tap the trunk of the ltd and it will 
yield him a wine that, drank but in moderate quantity, renders him as 
thoroughly "drunk and incapable" as the most inveterate civilized candi- 
date for a station-house lodging could wish to be. Kor is the wonderful 
ltd yet exhausted. Its trunk is a meal-barrel as well as a wine-cask, 
and by splitting its trunk and preparing the pith therein contained he has 
a dish that in quality nearly approaches anything that could be concocted 
from the best sago. Kot yet even has the valuable qualities of this palm- 
tree been enumerated. To quote the words of Captain Beid, " The trunk 
can be scooped out into dishes or cut into spoons, ladles, and trenchers. 
The flower's 'spathe' also gives him cups and saucers. The bows and 
arrows which he uses are obtained from the tough sinewy petiole of the 
leaf; so is the harpoon-spear with which he strikes the great manatee, 
the porpoise, and the alligator ; the canoe, light as a cork, which carries 
him through the intricate channels of the delta, is the hollow trunk ; his 
nets and lines and the cloth which he wears round his loins are all plaited 
or woven from the young leaflets before they have expanded into the fan- 
like flower. 
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" Such is the It& palm. Now for its ases — ^the nses to wHch it is put 
by the Goaraon. 

** When the Gaaraon wishes to build himself a habitation, he does not 
begin by digging a foundation in the earth. In the spongy soil on which 
he stands, that would be absurd. At a few inches below the surface, he 
would reach the water ; and he might dig to a vast depth without finding 
firm ground. But he has no idea of laying a foundation upon the ground, 
or of building a house there. He knows that in a few weeks the river 
will be rising ; and would overtop his roo^ however high he might make 
it. His fotmdation, therefore, instead of being laid in l^e ground, is 
placed far above it — just so far, that when the inundation is at its hdg^t 
the floor of his dwelling will be a foot or two above it. He does not take 
this height from guess-work : that would be a perilous speculation. He is 
guided by certain marks upon the trunks of palm-trees — notches which he 
has himself made in the preceding year, or the natural watermark, whidi 
he is able to distinguish by certain appearances on the trees. This point 
once determined, he proceeds to the building of his house. 

'' A fbw trunks are selected, cut down, and then split into beams of 
sufficient length. Four fine trees, standing in a quadrangle, have already 
been selected to form the comer-posts. In each of these, just above the 
watermark, is cut a deep notch with a horizontal base to serre as a rest 
for the cross-beams that are to form the foundation of the structure. Into 
these notches the beams are hoisted, by means of ropes, and there securely 
tied. To reach the point where the platform is to be erected — sometimes 
a very high elevation — ladders are necessary; and these are of native 
manufacture — being simply the trunk of a palm-tree, with notches cut in 
it for the toes of the climber. These afterwards serve as a means of 
ascending and descending to the surface of the water, during the period 
of its rise and fall. The main timbers having been firmly secured in their 
places, cross-beams are laid upon them, the latter being either pieces of 
the split trunks, or, what is usually easier to obtain, the petioles of tbe 
great leaves, each of which, as already stated, forms of itself a large beam, 
twelve feet in length and from six to twelve inches in breadth. These 
are next secured at both ends by ropes of the palm-fibre. Next comes a 
layer of palm-leaves, the strong, tough leaflets serving admirably as laths 
to uphold the coating of mud which is laid thickly over them. The mud 
is obtained from below without difficulty, and in any quantity required ; 
and when trowelled smooth and dry — ^which it soon^4)ecome8 under th* 
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bot son — constitates an excellent floor, where a fire may be kindled with- 
out danger of burning either the laths or joists underneath. 

^'As yet the Ooaraon has completed only the floor of his dwelling, but 
thBt is his principal labour. He cares not for walls — ^neither sides nor 
gables. Iliere is no cold frosty weather to chill him in his tropical home — 
no snow to be kept out. The rain alone, usually Mling in a vertical 
direction, has to be guarded against ; and from this he secures himself by 
a second platform of lighter materials, covered with mats, which he has 
already woven for the purpose, and with palm leaflets, so placed as to cast 
off the heaviest shower. This also shelters him against the burning sun, 
an enemy which he dreads even more than the rain. 

'^ His house is now finished ; and, with the exception of the mud floor, 
is all of ltd palm — beams, cross-timbers, laths, ropes, and mats. The 
ropes he has obtained by stripping off the epidermis of the fall-grown 
leaflets, and then twisting it into cordage of any thickness required. Eor 
this purpose it is equal to hemp. The mats he has made froja the same 
material ; and weU does he, or rather his wife — ^for this is usually the 
i^ork of the females — ^know how to plait and weave them. 

^* Like other beings, the Guaraon must at times sleep. Where does he 
stretch his body ? — on the floor ? — on a mat ? No. He has already pro- 
vided himself with a more luxurious couch — the 'rede,' or hanmiock, 
which he suspends between two trees ; and in this he reclines, not only 
during the night, but by day, when the sun is too hot to admit of violent 
exertion. His wife has woven the hammock most ingeniously. She has 
cut off the column of young leaves that projects above the crown of the 
morichL This she has shaken, until the tender leaflets beeome detached 
from each other and fidl apart. Each she now strips of its outer covering, 
a Hiin riband-like pellicle of a pale yellow colour, which shrivels up 
almost like a thread. These she ties into bundles, leaving them to dry 
awhile ; after which she spins them into strings, or, if need be, twists 
them into larger cords. 8he then places two horizontal rods or poles 
about six feet apart, and doubles the string over them some forty or fifty 
times. This constitutes the woof; and the warp is obtained by cross- 
strings twisted or tied to each of the longitudinal ones, at intervals of 
seven or eight inches. A strong cord, made £rom the epidermis of the 
full-grown leaves, is now passed through the loop of all the strings, drawn 
together at both ends, and the poles are then pulled out The hammock, 
being finished and hung up between two treesy provides the naked Indian 
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with a conchy apon which he may repoee as luxnriantlj as a monareh on 
his bed of down." 

The practioe of seeking a home among the boughs, althoagh lare, is not 
confined to the sarages of South America. Stedman makes mention of 
the same thing as obserred by him in Africa, as does Mr. Moffiity who, 
detailing the curious sight, says : — 

** Having trayelled one hundred miles fire days after leaving Mosega we 
came to the first cattle outposts of the Matabele, when we halted by a fine 
rivulet. My attention was arrested by a beautiful and gigantic tree 
standing in a defile leadin'g into an extensive and woody ravine between a 
high range of mountains. Seeing some individuals employed on the 
ground under its shade, and the conical points of what looked like houses 
in miniature protruding through its evergreen foliage, I proceeded thither 
and found that the tree was inhabited by several fetmilies of Bakimes, — 
the aborigines of the country. I ascended by the notched trunk, and 
found to my amazement no less than seventeen of these aerial abodes, and 
three others unfinished. On reaching the topmost hut, about thirty feet 
from the ground, I entered and sat down. Its only ftimiture was the hay 
which covered the floor, a spear, a spoon, and a bowl fUU of locusts, ^ot 
having eaten anything that day, and from the novelty of my situation 
not wishing to return immediately to the waggons, I asked a woman who 
sat at the door with a babe at her breast, permission to eat. This she 
granted with pleasure, and soon brought me more locusts in a powdered 
state. Several more females came from the neighbouring roosts, stepping 
frt>m branch to branch to see the stranger who was to them as great a 
curiosity as the tree-dwellers were to him. I then visited the difSerait 
abodes, which were on several principal branches. The structure of tiiese 
houses was very simple. An oblong scaffold, about seven feet wide^ is 
formed of straight sticks. On one end of this platform a small cone is 
formed, also of straight sticks, and thatched with grass. A person can 
nearly stand upright in it ; the diameter of the floor is about six feet 
The house stands on the end of the oblong, so as to leave a little square 
space before the door. On the day previous I had passed several villages, 
some containing houses all built on poles about seven or eight feet from 
the ground, in the form of a circle. The ascent and descent is by a knotty 
branch of a tree placed in front of a house. In the centre of the eirdo 
there is always a heap of the bones of game they have killed. Such were 
the domiciles of the impoverished thousands of the aborigmes of tiie c<mn- 
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try, who, having been scattered and robbed by Moselikatse, had neither 
herd nor stall, but subsisted on locusts, roots, and the chase. They 
adopted this mode of architectore to escape the lions which abounded in 
tbe country. During the day the funilies descend to the shade beneath, 
to dress their daily food. When the inhabitants increased they supported 
the augmented weight on the branches by upright sticks, but when 
lightened of their load they removed these for fire-wood." 

Let us however descend to Urrafirmay and take note of how the— well, 
it matters little where we begin : Polynesia is as good a starting-place as 




Saznoan House. 

any ; let us away there and make enquiry of Mr. Turner how the Samoan 
builds his house. That gentleman responds willingly and promptly. He 
bids you imagine a gigantic beehive, thirty feet in diameter, a hundred in 
circumference, and raised from the ground about four feet by a number of 
short posts at intervals of four feet all round, and you have a good idea of 
the appearance of a Samoan house. The spaces between these posts, 
which may be called open doors and windows, all round the house, are 
shut in at night by roughly-plaited cocoa-nut leaf blinds. During the day 
the blinds are pulled up, and all the interior exposed to a free current of 
air. The floor is raised six or eight inches with rough stones ; then an 
upper layer of smooth pebbles ! then some cocoa-nut leaf mats, and then 
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a layer of finer matting. In the centre of the houaei there are two or 
three poets or pillars^ twenty feet long, sunk three feet into the ground, 
and extending to, and supporting the ridge pole. These are the main 
props of the huilding. Any SatMon pulling them away, would bring 
down the whole house. The space between the rafters is filled up wiUi 
what they call ribs, yiz., the wood of the bread-fruit tree, split up into 
small pieces, and joined together so as to form a long rod the thiekneRS of 
the finger, running from the ridge pole down to the eayes. All are kept in 
their places, an inch and a half apart, by cross pieces, made fast with 

dnnet The wood of the bread-fruit tree, of which the greater 

part of the houses are bxiilt, is durable, and if preserved from wet will 
last fifby years. The thatch is also laid on with care and taste ; the long 
dry leayes of the sugar-cane are strung on to pieces of reed five feet long; 
they are made fEist to the reed by overlapping the one end of the leaf, and 
pinning it with the ribs of the cocoa-nut leaflet, run through from leaf to 

leaf horizontally The great circular Tooh are so constructed that 

they can be lifted bodily off the posts, and removed anywhere, either by 
land, or by a raft of canoes. But, in removing a house, they generallj 
divide the roof into four parts, with the two sides, and the two ends, 
where there are particular joints left by the carpenters, which can easily 
be untied, and again fastened. There is not a single nail in the whole 
building ; all is made fast with cinnet. A house, after the novel Samoan 
fashion, has but one apartment ; it is the common parlour, dining-room, 
etc., by day, and the bedroom of the whole family by night. They do 
not, however, herd indiscriminately. If you peep into a Samoan house at 
midnight, you will see five or six low oblong tents, pitched, or rather 
strung up, here and there throughout the house. They are made of 
native doth five feet high, and dose all round dowa to the mat. Four or 
five mats laid loosdy, the one on the top of the other, form the bed. The 
pillow is a piece of thick bamboo, three inches in diameter, three to five 
long, and raised three inches from the mat by short wooden feet. The 
sick are indulged with something softer, but the hard bamboo is the invs- 
riable pillow of health. The bedding is complete with a single sheet of 
calico, or native doth. The fireplace is about the middle of the bouse; it 
is merely a circular hollow, two to three feet in diameter, a few inches 
deep, and lined with day. The furniture consists of the bed and beddingy 
a bimdle or two of native doth, a basket, a fan or two, a butcher's knife, 
a fishing net, a gun strung up along the rafters, a few paddles, a wooden 
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ehest in one comer, and a few cocoa-nut Bhell water bottles in another : 
these are about all the things in the shape of furniture or property in a 
Samoan house. 

Being in the neighbourhood let us cross to the renowned man-eating 
Figi. We find that the Figians are remarkable neither for elegance, 
harmony, nor stability in their habitations. As, says the obserrant mis- 
sionary Williams, in one district a village looks like an assemblage of 
square wicker baskets ; in another like so many rustic arbours ; a third 
seems a collection of oblong hayricks with holes in the sides ; while in a 
fourth these ricks are conical. By one tribe just enough frame-work is 
built to receive the covering for the walls and roof, the inside of the house 
being an open space. Another tribe introduces long centre-posts, posts 
half as long to receive the wall-plates, and others stiU shorter as quarter- 
ings to strengthen the walls. To those are added tie-beams to resist the 
outward pressure of the high-pitched rafters, and along the side is a 
substantial gallery on which the property is stored. 

The walls or fences of a house are from four to ten feet high ; and in 
some cases are hidden on the outside by the thatch being extended to the 
ground so as to make the transverse sections of the building an equilateral 
triangle. The walls range in thickness from a single reed to three feet. 
The houses to windward of the island have the advantage in appearance, 
but those to leeward are the warmest. In the latter quarter patterns are 
wrought in the walls with cinnet and reeds. A house-builder master of 
difficult patterns is highly valued, and the work of some of them is so 
artistic and even elegant that it is a pity it is not more durable. Some- 
times the reeds within the grass walls are reticulated skilfully with black 
lines. The fireplaces are sunk a foot below the floor, nearly in the centre 
of the building, and are surrounded by a curbing of hard wood. 

Slight houses are run up in an incredibly short time. Williams relates 
that once when he was at Lakemba he passed a number of men who had 
just planted the posts of a house twenty feet long. He was away for 
about an hour and a half, and on retumiag foimd the house finished 
excepting the completion of the ridge. 

Ordinary grass houses have no eaves, but there is over the doorway a 
thick semicircular projection of fern and grass forming a pent. Some houses 
have openings for windows, and for protection against unwelcome visitors 
the doorways are made so low that swift and sudden entrance is extremely 
difficult. 
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For thatching long grass or leares of the sagar-cane and stone-palm are 
used. The latter are folded in rows over a reed and sewn together so as 
to be used in lengths of four and six feet, and make a yery durable 
ooyering. The leaves of the sugar-cane are also folded oyer a reed ; but 
this is done on the roof and cannot be removed as the other may without 
injury. The grass or reed thatch is laid on in rather thin tiers and 
fastened down by long rods found ready for use in the mangrove forests, 
and from ten to twenty feet long, and secured to the rafters by split 
rattans. Some very good houses are covered first with the cane leaves 
and then with the grass, forming a double thatch. Sometimes the canes 
are made two feet thick with ferns, and have a good effect ; but when 
thicker they look heavy, and by retaining the wet, soon rot. 

The ridge of superior buildings receives much attention. The ends of 
the ridge-pole project for a yard or more beyond the thatch, having Ihe 
extremities blackened and increasing with a flmnel shape and decorated 
with large white shells. The rest of the ridge is finished as a large roll 
bound with vines, and on this is fixed a thick well-twisted grass cable ; 
another similar cable is passed along the under side of the roll, having 
hung from it a row of large tassels. 

A more animated scene than the thatching of a Figian house can 
scarcely be conceived. When a sufficient quantity of material has been 
collected round the house, the roof of which has been previously covered 
with a net- work of reeds, from forty to three hundred men and bop 
assemble, each being satisfied that he is expected to do some work, and 
each determined to be very noisy over doing it. The workers within pair 
with those outside, each tying what another lays on. When all hare 
taken their places and are getting warm, the calls for grass, rods and 
lashings, and the answers, all coming from two or three hundred excited 
men and boys with voices of every imaginable key, stamping down the 
thatch and uttering shrill cries of exultation, the result is a miniatoie 
Babel in which the Figian — a notorious proficient in nearly every variety 
of halloo, whoop, and yell — ^fairly outdoes himself. 

**1 noticed," observes the gentleman already quoted, "three hmm m 
$a, strangers' houses or sleeping bures. At least two of the latter are 
invariably found at every Figian town or village. They may be com- 
pared to our dubs ; and those frequented by the ruling chiefii do not 
seem visited much by the lower dass of people. That at Bau, already men- 
tioned, was the largest I saw. All along the sides are sleeping-plaoei) 
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ooYered with fine mats, and large enough for two men to aleep, and between 
each there is a fireplace and stages to put their legs on. Orerhead a good 
supply of firewood is stowed. The centre of the building is corered with 
loose grass. There are no windows, only low doors which may be, and always 
are, closed towards eyening by means of thick mats, in order to keep the 
mosquitoes out. A large kaya bowl and bamboo vessels filled with spring 
^vrater seem to be the only utensils admitted. In buildings or bures like 
these all the male population, married and unmarried, sleep. The boys, 
until they have come of age, erect a bure of their own, often built or 
raised stages over the water, and approachable only by a long narrow 
trunk of a tree. The women and girls sleep at home ; and it is quite against 
Pigian etiquette for a husband to take his night's repose anywhere except 
at one of the public bures of his town or yillage, though he will go to his 
family soon after dawn. In the daytime the bures are generally deserted. 
Towards four o'clock the people begin to pour iu ; and if any strangers 
aiiiye they will inyariably take up their quarters at these places. Hero 
politics and all events of the day are discussed ; and when talking, the 
men — even high chiefs — ^will be plaiting cocoa-nut fibre into cinnet, so 
much used in the construction of houses, canoes, and arms. And a great 
deal these people have to talk about: the politics of the groups, independent 
of the new element introduced by the cession of the country to England, 
the never-ending intrigues of the Tonguese immigration, the endeavour of 
missionaries, consuls, and traders, to spread Christianity and civilization, are 
rather complicated, and give rise to a good deal of discussion and speculation. 
When evening is coming on and the bure is beginning to fill, most of 
the fires between the sleeping plaoes are lit, and the natives are leisurely 
stretched on the mats, their legs cooked up the stages like Yankees in a 
tavern, all smoking their cigarettes made of self-grown tobacco and dry 
banana leaves. Now comes the kava-chewers, comely looking youngsters, 
carrying the large wooden bowl, a cocoa-nut shell for drinking the bever- 
age, the bamboo water vessel, a handftd of fibre for straining the kava, 
and the root of the South Sea pepper from which it is prepared. No 
sooner have they taken their seats and conmienced chewing, taking care to 
throw the rope affixed to the kava-bowl toward the person highest in rank, 
than a leading man, perhaps a heathen priest, begins chanting a song in 
which the whole assembly joins, and two young fellows beat time with little 
sticks applied on a bamboo, or any other sounding wood that happens to 
be handy. The leader of the chant does not sit motionless but waves his 
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bodj, arms, and hands, in such a variety of ways and with aach extieiBe 
ease, that you fancy you can imitate him as readily as the whole aaaemlil j 
does; but the yery first time you £ul, to the great delight of your natiTe 
spectators. His motions are not difficult, but you nerer know what thej 
are going to be until it is too late to imitate and he has already pniwcd on 




to something else. The interest of this bye-play is thus well kept up, and 
the Figians deserve full credit for having obtained hold of one of the great 
secrets of fixing the attention on an object, or making it, in other words, 
interesting. They know the art of concealing the end as long as possible. 
What would novelists do without the use of this machinery ? How doll 
would life itself be if the future was unveiled to us. 
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The lads haTing chewed a sufficient quantity of the root, place the 
masticated mass into the bowl. Now water is poured on the whole 
yellowish-looking fluid, strained through fibres, and a cup filled. Whilst 
the cup-bearer is holding it to hand to the chief, or highest personage 
present, an old man gives the toast, the cup is emptied in one draught 
and thrown by the drinker on the mat to be filled again and handed to 
tiie next in rank, until the whole assembly has been served. The song 
becomes less and less hearty, and conversation slackens, and one by one 
tiie men drop off to sleep. Strange sight. Their pillows are made of a 
thick stick, have four legs, and are put just und^ the neck, so that the 
hair of the sleepers may not be deranged. They have had it only recently 
newly done up, washed with lime to make it firizzed like that of negroes, 
dyed in various colours, and arranged in many different ways. Several 
days must have been spent to get some of these extraordinaiy heads 
dressed. And for this reason — ^no other — ^they are ready to sleep all their 
lives on a pillow made of a stick of wood, and so constructed that a Euro- 
pean could not rest his neck five minutes upon it without suffering dreadfdl 
pain. 

Turning to Borneo, and to Mr. St. John as a guide, we travel to 
the village of Tungong, on the banks of the river Lundu. Here we 
find the curious spectacle of one building serving for almost the entire 
population. Tungong is enclosed by a slight stockade, and within this 
defence there is one enormous house for the whole population, and 
three or four small huts. The exterior of the defence, between it 
and the river, is occupied by sheds for prahus, and at each extremity 
are one or two houses belonging to Malay residents. The common 
habitation, as rude as it is enormous, measures five himdred and ninety- 
four feet in length, and the firont room, or street, is the entire length 
of the building, and twenty-one feet broad. The back part is divided 
by mat partitions into the private apartments of the various families, 
and of these there are forty-five separate doors leading from the 
imblic apartment. The widowers and young unmarried men occupy the 
public room, as only those with wives are entitled to the advantages of 
separate rooms. The floor of this edifice is raised twelve feet from the 
grotmd, and the means of ascent is by the trunk of a tree with notches 
cut in it — a most difficult, steep, and awkward ladder. In front is a 
terrace fifty feet broad, running partially along the front of the building, 
formed like the floors, of split bamboo. This plotfoim, as well as the 
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front room, besides tlie regular inhabitants, is the resort of pigs, dogs, 
birds, monkeys, and fowls, and presents a glorious scene of confusion tnd 
bnsUe. Here the ordinary occupations of domestic labour are carried on— 
padi ground, mats made, etc., etc. There were two hundred men, women, 
and children counted in the room, and in front, whilst we were there in 
the middle of the day, and allowing for those inroad and those in thdr 
own rooms, the whole community cannot be reckoned at less than £oixr 
hundred souls. Over head, about seven feet high, is a second anzy 
stx>ry, on which they stow their stores of food and their implements 
of labour and war. Along the large room are hung many cots, foar 
feet long, formed of the hollow trunks of trees cut in half, which answer 
the purpose of seats by day and beds by night. The Sibnowan Dyaks 
are a wild looking but apparently quiet and inoffensive race. The apart- 
ments of their chief, by name Sejugah, is situated nearly in the centre of 
the building and is larger than any other. 

« Some thirty skulls were banging from the roof of the apartment," 
continues Mr. St. John, ''and I was informed that they had many more 
in their possession, all, however, the heads of enemies, chiefly of Ihe 
tribe of Sarebus. On enquiring, I was told that it is indispensably 
necessary a young man should procure a skull before he gets mairied. 
When I urged on them that the custom would be more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, they replied that it was established 
from time immemorial, and could not be dispensed with. Subsequently, 
however, Sejugah allowed that heads were very difficult to obtain now, 
and a young man might sometimes get married by giving presents to his 
lady-love's parents. At all times they, warmly denied ever obtaining 
any heads but those of their enemies, adding, they were very bad people, 
and deserved to die. 

" I asked a young unmarried man whether he would be obliged to get a 
head before he could obtain a wife. He replied " Yes." " "When would 
he get one ?" " Soon." " "Where would he go to get one ?" ** To the 
Sarebus river." I mention these particulars in detail as I think had 
their practice extended to taking the head of any defenceless traveller, 
or any Malay surprised in his dwelling or boat, I should have wormed 
the secret out of them. 

The reader has already been made acquainted, both typographicallj 
and by means of Mr. Melville's accurate pencil, with the shape of the 
ordinary habitation of the Abyssinian, with its clay walls and conical 
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thatch. Let us now initiate him into some of the mysteries of the 
interior. 

The " arat" is the conch or hed on which all town Abyssinians sleep, that 
is to say, all those who can afford the luxury. It is a solid :frame-work 
of wood on four legs. A fresh raw hide is cut into strips, and these are 
stxetched over the frame in and out, one crossing the other, about an inch 
or rather more apart. The whole tightens in drying, and forms a rather 
hard, but very agreeable cool bed. It is the custom always to sleep 
naked, but coyered with the quairie or cotton doth worn in the daytime, 
and the only bedding used is a piece of natiye tanned leather, so that the 
air has free access £rom below. In these hot climates, however, it is 
more usual to sleep out of doors, the arat inside the house being used 
for cold or wet weather only, or for receiving visitors in the daytime. 
The '^midele" — a sort of fixed couch built of stone and plaster fixed 
against the wall of an inner chamber — ^in like manner is covered with 
a piece of red leather, unless it happens that some wealthy dame has 
a carpet of Egyptian or Turkish manufacture. The pillows are mostly 
of wood, either a square block about four inches long by three inches 
broad, a little hollowed on one side for the head, or sometimes very taste- 
fully shaped, the stand being neatly turned like a candlestick bottom. 
It is about seven or eight inches high, and the part on which the head 
rests is crescent shaped. Some of the latter I have seen made of ivory, 
and stained with henna. This form of piUow is very necessary to people 
who, from the custom of having their hair fancifdlly dressed, and 
arranged, and plastered with butter, could not lay their heads on any 
ordinary one, as they would saturate it with grease, besides seriously 
disarranging their coiffdre ; so they use the hollow wooden pillow, just 
laying their ear on it and allowing their hair to hang freely behind. It 
is rather fatiguing at first to be obliged to keep one's head for a whole 
night in one position, and that indeed not the most comfortable, but 
habit reconciles one to almost anything. The floor is carpeted with 
grass, which, in the first instance, is spread nearly half a foot deep all 
over the ipom, and afterwards, whenever a visitor comes, a little fresh 
grass is poHtely strewed for him to sit on, so that in course of time it 
accumulates to a considerable quantity. Kow this is one of the most 
disagreeable customs in the country, for, as before and after meals, and on 
other occasions, the hands of every person in the room are washed by a 
servant pouring water on them out of a drinking horn, or any other 
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utensil he may have at hand, you are obliged, from the want of a haam 
to receiye the water, to scratch a small hole in the grass to prevent it 
splashing you. Add to this the beer and other liquids spilt there ererj 
day, the manure left by the mules' feet in passing too and from the stable, 
and the cleaning out of the stable itself, which is done two or three times 
a week for the sake of the mules' fBct, which would otherwise become 
softened by remaining in the wet. This last operation makes a great 
deal of dirt, for having no buckets, they cairy out the manure and fiUh 
in any sort of basket, gourd, or dish they can first lay hands on, dropping 
of course a good deal on the way. This beautiful carpet becomes in time 
nothing less than a manure heap in a high state of fermentation or potre- 
faction. Its surface, from the continual supply, keeps an appearance of 
freshness ; but though the eye may be deceived for a time, the nose camiot 
be, and the smell becoming intolerable, the whole is obliged to be eleaned 
out. For at least a day after this operation the house must be left to 
ventilate, otherwise no one could live in it. Dirty as this practice is, 
we cannot much complain of it in the Abyssinians, as the old En^iah 
custom of strewing the room with rushes entailed consequences that 
would probably now-a-days seem quite as disgusting. Let us now take 
a survey of the kitchen. Imagine a small room about ten feet long, six 
broad and eight high, with or without a window, according to circvm- 
stances, but more usually, as in mine, without one, and at all events 
without a chimney, so that the smoke, which is always kept going, 
and that vigorously, finds the door the nearest exit, and it may be easily 
conceived that the atmosphere is so dense as to render it difficult for any 
one but a native to remain long in the room. Even the cook-women, 
who pass the greater part of the day in this smoke, never think of 
standing up to do their work, but always remain squatted as low as 
possible, either near the door or fire. Every article the room contains 
becomes, like the apartment itself, of a pure soot black. The kitchoi 
utensils are, the "magogo" or oven, if it may be so called, a few jan 
of different forms and sizes, according to the use they are intended to be 
put to — some with long necks and narrow mouths, for keeping water in ; 
others with vride mouths and no necks ai all, for holding the liquid 
dough of which the bread is formed — and the earthen dishes or eaucen 
in which the meat and other eatables are prepared and served up. The 
"magogo" is an oblong building, three feet by four, and about a foot 
high. It is constructed of clay and small stones, with a place in the 
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interior for a fire. The whole is covered with a circular slab of a 
sort of pottery-work, being nearly the same material as that of which 
the dishes are formed, nicely polished on the upper surface, which is 
slightly concaye in order to receiye more easily the liqnid dough for 
the bread. At the back is a hole by which the smoke may escape, 
and in front a sort of doorway by which the fire is lighted, and which 
being placed exactly opposite the kitchen door has always a draught of 
air to keep up a good fire. The cover is made of clay, and is used to 
keep out the smoke and dirt and to retain the heat. 




AbTBsiziian Oren. 



The habitations of the people of the Soudan were found by Mr. 
Petherick to consist without exception of round conical huts called 
tukkel made of a slender framework of poles tied together with strips 
of bark, covered with reeds. ''They are easily constructed and afford 
capital shelter from wind and rain, the heaviest gales blowing harm- 
lessly over them, and it often struck me that for temporary pur- 
poses, as during fishing or shooting excursions in secluded localities, 
or to provide shelter for shepherds on distant moors or hills, they 
might be of service to any country. In the centre of the spot selected, 
a peg is driven into the ground, to which a cord half the length 
of the intended diameter of the hut is attached; this drawn round, 
marks a circle, and indicates the outline of its base. Holes about one 
foot deep are then dug with a pointed stick, at distances of a yard from 
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each other, on tho line marked ont : into these stakes about the thirknfwi 
of a man's ann are driven perpendicularlj. The top of eack stake ii 
forked for the purpose of receiying a bundle of reeds or rods, like slender 
pea-sticks, which, lashed finnlj together with strips of bark, form a aide 
at an eleyation of generaUy three feet from the ground. Two poles about 
a yard longer than the diameter of the hut, are then attached togetiier 
with rushes or bark at one extremity, to open and close like a pair of 
compasses, the pointed ends when raised are thrust into the circle of Ihe 
rods, and another pair of poles similarly tied together being fixed tnns- 
yersely to them at right angles, the foundation, if I may bo expnss 
myself, of the roof is fonned. A smaller circle of reeds, like a hoop in 
size, is then attached underneath the poles near their exiienitiee about 
two and a half feet in diameter, in order to secure them, and another 
similarly fonned circle placed half-way between it and the larger one on the 
stakes, forms a good support for the rafters of the roof, each of which 
being pointed is driven into the reeds which support the whole fiihric. 
At regular distances from the base to the top, slender reeds are attached, 
with bark or rushes, to the outside of the rafters to support the thatch, 
and thus the hut at this stage is constructed like a cage, without the 
employment of auger, hammer, or nail. The thatch formed of the long 
reeds of the millet is then put on, and the sides underneath being covered 
with the same material, leaving a small aperture to serve for door, window 
and chimney, the hut is finished, not having cost the owner one para (the 
fortieth part of a piastre) for either material or construction. The reeds 
at the top of the conical roof are bound tightly together so as to prevent the 
rain from percolating through them, and cut off square, form a finish to 
the hut, on which the storks are permitted to build their nests. Others to 
prevent them, place a stick ornamented with ostrich eggs perpendiculariy 
in the centre of the projection, the uppermost eggs being generally sur- 
rounded by ostrich feathers. 

" The generality of the huts used as dwelling houses are finished with a 
flat-roofed shed of some twelve feet square immediately in front of them, 
which, in the dry season, forms the usual sitting-room. If the fiimily is 
large, or more space is desired, the shed is constructed in an oblong form 
to the length required. It has a spacious doorway in front, through 
which light is admitted in sufficient abundance to dispense with windows, 
and IB never closed when any of the family are at home. When they are 
absent, a piece of wicker-work placed against it and sustained in iti 
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position by a piece of wood, serves to keep out dogs, fowls and cattle, 
and being a sufficient indication that the inmates are absent, no one will 
approach it. Locks are dispensed with, and as house-breaking is unknown, 
they are not required. 

*^ The furnitiire of the shed consists of two or more angeribs of home 
manufacture. In a comer is the 'murhakka,' the crude stone on which, 
with plenty of elbow-grease, they grind their com. The opposite comer 
is furnished with a couple of large earthen pitchers, containing water. 
Attached to the roof are rough baskets of cotton, several gourds used as 
drinking vessels, and an empty water-skin or two reserved for the use of 
the family whilst labouring in the corn-fields. At night this shed is the 
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sleeping apartment of the elder children, whilst the hut is occupied by the 
man, wife, and infant, if they have one. 

" Their bed is a mat on a large couch in the centre of the hut under a 
canopy, and completely enveloped by fixed curtains made of various 
coloured malting ; the only access to it being through a small aperture left 
in one side. The hut is also the store-room for the good wife's crockery, 
which is suspended in strings to the roof, and a thousand other household 
necessaries are distributed with equal care and ingenuity in its interior." 

The dwellings of the savage inhabitants of Southern Africa are described 
as wretched aifairs, those of the Damaras especially. The women are the 
builders. They first cut a number of sticks eight or nine feet high, and 
also strip off quantities of bark from the trees which they shred and use 
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as string; holes are then '' crowed," or dug with pointed sticks, in a circle 
of eight or ten feet across, in which the sticks are planted upright ; their 
tops are next bent together and lashed with the bark shreds ; this makes 
the framework ; round about it brushwood is woTen and tied, until the 
whole assumes a compact surfetce ; a hole for a door three feet by two is 
left in one side and a forked prop is jdaoed in the middle of the hut to 
support the roof; the whole is then daubed and plastered oyer, and the 
work is completed. As the roof becomes dried and cracked with the heat 
of the fire, and indeed as it generally has a hole in it for a chimney, the 
Damaras lay old ox-hides upon its top weighting them with stcmes that 
they may not be blown off; these they draw aside when they want Tenti- 
lation, but pull them oyer at night when they wish to make all snug. 
The furniture of the hut consiBts of a couple of ox-hides for lying and 
sitting on, three or four wooden yessels, a clay cooking pot, a bag of pig- 
nuts, a leather box containing a little finery, such as red iron earth to 
colour themselyes with, and a small skin of grease. There may perhaps 
be an iron knife and a wood-chopper ; eyerything else is worn on the 
person, or buried secretly in the ground. When they sleep the whole 
population of the hut lie huddled up together like pigs, and in eyery 
imaginable position round the small fire. They haye nothing to coyer 
themselyes with. 

In Caffi:e-land the huts, which haye the fonn of a h^nisphere, are from 
eighteen to twenty feet in diameter, and from six to seyen feet high; 
they are generally built by the women, poles being first stuck into the 
earth from which flexible boughs are arched oyer the top. This bower- 
shaped wattle work is thatched with straw, and plastered oyer with clay 
or cow-dung. A small aperture is lefk for the door, which is formed of 
basket-work and usually screened by a rustic sort of portaL The fireplace 
is formed in the centre, and the only outlet for the smoke is the doorway ; 
to this may be attributed in a great measure the circumstance of the 
inmates of their rude dwellings bdng so fi?equently afflicted with weak or 
sore eyes. The floor is usually composed of the earth of ant-hills, which 
by long exposure to the heat of the sun has become dry and hardened^ 
being thus well adapted for the purpose and producing a smooth and eyen 
surface. 

A few mats to sit and sleep on, a smaU one to hold the food when 
dressed, a few coarse earthen pots of natiye manufiEicture for cooking, a 
basket of peculiar workmanship so closely woyen as to be capable of con- 
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taining liqnor, and a bnndle of assagais or spears constitute the ftuniture 
of a Caffire hut. In that of a wealthy Caffire there is nsuall j a milk 
sack made of bullock's hide bo closely sewn together as to prevent leakage 
and capable of containing several gallons; but the poorer classes are 
content to keep their milk in calabashes. The food of these people yaries 
with the seasons ; their principal support is milk and a coarse description 
of unleavened bread made from a kind of millet called Caf&e com, roughly 
ground between two stones. Meat is only eaten on great occasions, such 
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as marriages and other festivals, or when they are obliged to kill an ox 
for the support of their wives while engaged in the duties of cultivating 
the land and suckling an infant; or at the time when karrosses are 
required for the use of the family, which seldom happens more than once 
a-year and among the poorer class not so frequentiy. They never eat 
salt, to which they have a decided aversion. The milk is poured into a 
leathern sack, as before described, which being placed in the sun soon 
curdles ; a mess of this with a littie Caf&e com either boiled or roasted, is 
in their estimation a most delicious banquet. They preserve their com in 
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holes dug for the purpose, in the centre of their cattle karall, coyering it 
with manure, which, being trodden down and well hardened, generally 
protects it from the wet, and where they consider it as being more safe 
from the attacks of the marauders. Should it prove occasionally rather 
musty, it is considered by no means unpalatable, but on the contrary 
possesses a flavour agreeable to their taste. 

Before they sit down to eat in company (says Mr. Cassalis, fixmi whose 
account of the Basutos this sketch is derived) the Cafl5:es are very car^iil 
to immerse their hands in cow-dung, wiping them on the grass, which is 
considered the perfection of cleanliness. Except an occasional plunge in 
the river they never wash themselves ; so the ordinary condition of their 
bodies may be very well imagined. On a fine day their karrosaes are 
opened out in the sun and such specimens of insect life as shew themselves 
meet speedy destruction. It often happens that one Caflre performs for 
another the kind office of collecting these insects, in which case he pre- 
serves the entomological specimens, carefully delivering them to the 
person to whom they appertained, supposing, according to their theory, 
that as they derived their support from the blood of the man from whom 
they were taken, should they be killed by another the blood of his neigh- 
bour would be in his possession, thus placing him under supernatural 
influence. 

At Whydah, in Western Africa, the king alone enjoys the privilege 
of dwelling in a house of more than one story ; and we are told that 
the tyrant Bossa Ahadee, desirous of letting the whole world see how 
much he honoured one of his favourite generals, actually gave him 
leave to build a house two stories high. The buildings are composed 
of posts as thick as a man's thigh, one placed at each of the four 
comers and sunk into the ground about a foot and a half, other 
smaller ones are placed between at the distance of about two feet, 
and the intermediate spaces are filled up by plaiting with twigs and 
wattles. The waUs, which are about six feet high, are plastered inside 
and outside with clay, which is left to harden in the sun ; but, to prevent 
their drying too quickly and cracking, they are frequently moistened with 
water and allowed to stand for several days or weeks exposed, before the 
roof is put on. It is seldom that the house consists of more than one 
apartment, but sometimes it is divided by a partition of wattles plastered 
with clay, reaching, however, only as high as the outside walls. Some- 
times a kind of ceiling is made to the apartments, consisting of small spars 
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of bamboo laid very close to each other, scarce strong enough to walk 
upon, and intended only as a store-room to preserve their goods, etc. ; but 
in general the space from the top of the walls upwards is left open. For 
the sake of coolness, also, they leave the space of a foot open between the 
upper part of the wall and the roof. The roof, which is of thatch com- 
posed of the branches of a species of bamboo, or of long grass, is generally 
of a conical form, which gives the town, at a small distance, the appear- 
ance of a collection of small hay-stacks. The roof by projecting a few feet 
beyond the outer walls forms a kind of piazza which affords shelter from 
the rain, and here, in the dry season, they spend much of their time, 
either swinging in a hammock, or reclined upon mats spread on a bank of 
earth raised about a foot and a half high and two or three broad, which 
rons round the outside of the house except at the entrance. 

The houses l^ave seldom any other openings than the doors, of which 
there are usually two opposite to each other, and serve the purpose of 
keeping up a current of air ; they also admit the light and afford an exit 
to the smoke of the fire which is made on the middle of the floor. The 
entrance of a house is seldom closed by anything but a mat which is 
occasionally let down and is a sufficient barrier against all intruders. The 
most intimate friend will not presume to lift the mat and enter in, unless 
the salutation be returned. The Africans are not much burthened with 
household furniture : a few mats to sleep on, and cloths to guard ihem 
from the cold at night, an iron pot, a few calabashes, a copper kettle for 
water, a basket, with a small box for the women's clothes, constitute the 
chief part of it. 

On the banks of the Upper Binne, in this same quarter of the globe, 
Bakie the traveller discovered a colony of savages whose architecture 
more closely resembled that of the beavers than of any of the human 
species. 

^ We advanced right into the middle of the village and found no resting 
place ; right and left, before and behind, all was water. People came out 
of the huts to gaze at the apparition, and, standing at the doors of their 
abodes, were, 'vKthout the smallest exaggeration, immersed nearly to their 
knees, and one child I particularly observed up to its waist. B.ow the 
interior of the huts of these amphibious creatures were constructed I can- 
not conjecture, but we saw dwellings from which, if inhabited, the natives 
must have dived like beavers to get outside. We pulled in speechless 
amazement through this city of waters, wondering greatly that human 
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beings ootdd exist under such ccmditions. We had beard of wild tnbes 
living in cavums and among rocks. We bad read of races in Hindustan 
roosting in trees, of whole families in China spending their lives on nfts 
and in boats on their rivers and canals. We knew too of Tnariks and 
Shanbab roaming over fast sandy deserts, and of Eskimo borrowing in 
snow retreats, but never had we witnessed or even dreamt of sndi * 
spectacle as that of creatures endowed like ourselves, living by choiee like 
a colony of beavers, or after the fashion of the hippopotami and crooodilee 
of the neighbouring swamp. 

''A little distance from us we espied a large tree, round the foot of 
which was a patch of dry land, towards which we pulled, but grounding 
before reaching quite to it. Mr. May and I waded to it, instruments in 
hand, to take observation. We were barely allowed to conclude when 
nearly the entire population of the place, half wading, half swimming 
across a small creek, came upon us and stared at us in wild astonishment 
A hurried set of sights being taken we carried our things back into the 
boat, and as we wished to get another set about three quarters of an hour 
after noon, we tried to amuse ourselves and to spend the intervening time 
as we best could. We were now able to look a little more attentiyely at 
our new Mends, who in large numbers crowded round, and who, male and 
female, were nearly all equally destitute of a vestige of clothing. One 
young man understood a few words of Hansa, and by his means we learnt 
that this was Dulto of which we had heard at Bjin, and that tiie 
inhabitants were of the same stock as at the other villages ; but they were 
by far more rude, more savage, and more naked than any of the other 
Barbai whom we had encountered. A canoe came near us, lying in the 
bottom of which was a curious large fish, of which I had just time to 
make a rough eye-sketch, when I had to retreat to the boat ; and Mr. May, 
who had been exploring in another direction, also returned. The behavionr 
of these wild people now attracted our notice ; the men b^an to draw 
closer around us, to exhibit their arms, and to send away the women and 
children. Their attentions became momentarily more and more familiar, 
and they plainly evidenced a desire to seise and plunder our boat. A sour- 
looking old gentleman who was squattiug on the branch of a tree was 
mentioned as their king; but if so, he made no endeavour to restrain the 
cupidity of his iom culottes. Part of a red shirt belonging to one <^ our 
Krumen was seen peeping out from below a bag and some advanced to lay 
hold of it, when suddenly my little dog, who had been lying quietly in 
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the stem-sheets, raised her head to see what was oansmg such a commo- 
tion. The sadden appearance startled the Dnlto warriors, who had never 
seCTL snch an animal before, so they drew back to take connsel together, 
making signs to me to know if she conld bite, to which I replied in the 
affirmatiye. Matters were beginning to look seiions ; onr crew, as nsnal, 
were timid ; and Mr. May and I had only onrselves to depend upon in the 
midst of three or fonr hundred armed savages who were now preparing to 
make a rash at as. There was no help for it ; we had to abandon all hopes 
of oar remaining observations and of so fixing an exact geographical posi- 
tion. As at I)jin, I seized a few trinkets, and handing them hastily to 
those nearest to as, we shoved off while the people were examining these 
wondrons treasares." 

From Western Africa to Eastern, and there we find the dwelling-hoase 
assames its normal African form, — the circular hat described by every 
traveller in the interior, and especially by Mr. Barton, from whose account 
of the architecture of Eastern Africa we are, in the following descrip- 
tions, much iQdebted. Br. Livingstone appears to judge rightly that 
its circularity is the result of a barbarous deficiency in inventiveness. 
It has however several varieties. The simplest is a loose thatch 
thrown upon a cone of sticks fixed in the groimd and lashed together 
at the apex : it ignores windows, and the door is a low hole in the 
side. A superior kind is made after the manner of our ancient 
bee-hives ; it is cup-shaped with bnlgiug sides and covered with 
neat thatch cut in circles, which overlap one another tile fashion : at a 
distance it resembles an inverted bird's nest. The common shape ib a 
cylindrical framework of tall staves, or the rough trunks of young trees 
planted in the earth, neatly interwoven with parallel and concentric rings 
of flexible twigs and withes; this is plastered inside and outside with a 
hard coat of red or grey mud ; in the poorer tenements the surface is rough 
and chinked, in the better order it is carefully smoothed, and sometimes 
adorned with rude imitations of life. The diameter averages frt)m 20 to 
25 feet, and the height from 7 to 15 feet in the centre, which is supported 
by a strong roof tree to which all the stacked rafters and poles converge. 
The roof is subsequently added; it is a structure similar to the wall inter- 
woven with sticks, upon which palm-fronds are thrown, and the whole is 
covered with thatch tied on by strips of tree-bark. It has eaves which, 
projecting from two to six feet — under which the inhabitants love to sit 
and shade themselves — rest upon horizontal bars, which are here and there 
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held by forked nprights, trees rudely barked. Kear the coast the eares 
are broad and high ; in the interior they are pnrposely made so low that a 
man must creep in on all fours. The doorway resembled the entrance to 
an English pig-sty ; it eenres however to keep out the heat in a hot 
season and to keep in smoke and warmth during the rains and the cold 
weather. The threshold is garnished wiih a horizontal log or board that 
defends the interior from inundation. The door is a square of reeds 
fastened together by bark or cord and planted upright In the colder and 
damper regions there is a second wall and roof outside, the first forming, 
in fact, one house within the other. Westward of XJnyamweci in XJTiaxa 
and about the Tanganyika Lake the round hovel again finds favour with 
the people, but even there the Arabs prefer to build for themselves the 
more solid and comfortable tembe. ' 

The tembe wants but the addition of white-wash to make it an 
effective feature in African scenery ; as it is it appears from ofar like a 
short line of raised earth. The form is a hollow square or oblong, 
generally irregular, with curved projections and semicircles ; in the 
East African Ghauts the shape is sometimes round or oval to suit the 
exigencies of the hill sides and the dwarf cones upon which it is built. 
On the mountains and in XJgogo, where timber is scarce, the houses, 
from the continued frx)ntage of the building, which is composed of 
mimosa trunks, stout stakes, and wattle and dab, rarely exceeds seven 
feet in height. In the southern regicMis of XJsagara, where the tembe 
is poorest, the walls are of clods loosely put together and roofed over 
with a little straw. About Mesene, where fine trees abound, the tembe 
is suiTounded by a separate palisade of young unbarked trunks, short 
or tall, and capped here and there with cattle skulls, blocks of wood, 
grass wisps, and similar talismans; this stockade in damper places is 
hedged with a high thick fence, sometimes doubled and trebled, of 
peagreen milk bush, which looks pretty and refreshing, and is ditched 
outside with a deep trench serving as a drain. The cleared space in 
frx>nt of the main passage through the hedges is often decorated with 
a dozen poles placed in a wide semicircle to support human skulls, the 
mortal remains of ill conducted boors. In some villages the principal en- 
trance is approached by long, dark, and narrow lanes of palisading. When. 
the settlement is built purely for defence it is called Kaya, and its hesd 
men If uinyi Kaya ; the word, however, is sometimes used for Boma or 
My, a palisaded village in generaL In some parts of Unyamwezi there 
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IB a Bandani or exterior booth, where the men work at the forge or sit in 
the shade, and where the women husk, poxind, and prepare their grain 
for cooking. 

The general roof of the tembe is composed of mud and clay heaped 
upon grass thickly strewed over a framework of rafters, supported by the 
long walls. It has usually an obtuse slope to the front of another to 
the rear, that rain may not lie ; it is, however, flat enough to support the 
bark-bins of grain, gourds, old pots, firewood, water melons, pumpkins, 
manaioc, mushrooms, and other articles placed there to ripen or dry in the 
sun. It has no projecting eaves, and it is ascended from the inside by 
the primitiye ladder, the inclined trunk of the tree with steps formed by 
the stumps of lopped boughs. In each external side of the square one or 
two doorways are pierced, which are large enough to admit a cow. They 
are jealously closed at sunset, after which hour not a villager dares to stir 
from his home till morning. The outer doors are sometimes solid planks, 
more often they are three or four heavy beams suspended to a cross bar 
passing through their tops. When the way is to be opened they 
are raised from below and are kept up by being planted on a forked 
tree trunk inside the palisade ; they are let down when the entrance is to 
be closed and are barred across with strong poles. 

In XJnyamwezi the centre is sometimes occupied by the Iwanza 
or village "public-house." Of these buildings there are two in every 
settlement, generally bmlt at opposite sides, fronting the normal Mremba 
tree, which sheds its filmy shade over the public court yard. That of the 
women, being a species of harem, was not visited; as travellers and 
strangers are always admitted into the male Iwanza it is more readily 
described. This public-house is a large hut, somewhat more substantial 
than those adjoining, often smeared with smooth clay, and decorated here 
and there with broad columns of the ovals before described, and the 
prints of palms dipped in ashes and placed flat like the hands in 
ancient Egyptian buildings. The roof is generally a thatch raised a foot 
above the walls, an excellent plan for ventilation in these regions. Out- 
side the Iwanza is defended against the incursions of cattio by roughly 
barked trunks of trees resting upon stout uprights ; in this space men sit, 
converse," and smoke. The two doorways are protected by rude charms 
suspended from the lintel, hares' tales, zebras' manes, goats' horns, and 
other articles of prophylactic virtue. Inside half the depth is appropriated 
to the TJbiri, a huge standing bed-frame, formed like the plank benches of 
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a civilized guard room, by sleepers lying upon horizontal cross ban; 
these are supported by forked trunks, about two feet long, planted firmly 
in the ground. The floor is of stamped earth. The furniture of the 
Iwanza consists of a hearth and grinding stone ; spears, sticks, airovs. 
and shillalahs are stuck to smoke in the dingy rafter ceiling, or are 
laid upon hooks of crooked wood depending from the sooty cross beams ; 
the comers are occupied by elephant spears, and similar aiticIeB. 
In this public-house the villagers spend their days, and often, even 
though married, their nights, gambling, eating, drinking pombe, smoking 
bhang and tobacco, chatting, and sleeping, like a litter of puppies, 




African Village Public -house. 

destitute of clothing, and using one another's backs, breasts, and 
stomachs as pillows. The Iwanza appears almost peculiar to UnyamwezL 

The Red Indians are not wanderers by nature, but rather from necessity; 
most of them live in tents made of buffalo-skins, or the bark of trees^ 
which are as picturesque as they are original. These tents are generally 
the shape of a reversed funnel ; the opening at the top serves at once as a 
window to admit light and air and as an egress for smoke. The door, 
which does not close, is low and narrow. 

These tents are generally very spacious, on an average twenty feet in 
height by thirty or forty feet in width ; with rare exceptions they are 
very clean in the interior. The Indians have, like the European, some 
idea of comfort and even elegance in their dwellings. Among some 
tribes, especially the Crows, the Blackfeet Indians, and the Oomanches^ 
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the skills destined to oover the tents are prepared with as much care as 
those employed for making tonics or mocassins. Some of these skins 
prepared by the Comanches are very soft to the touch, and brilliantly 
"vhite inside ; many were even ornamented with designs in coloured 
marqaetry, representing sometimes a bufElEdo hunt, sometimes groups of 
anus and shields, arranged with great art. 

These tents are generally only provisional dwellings, constructed for the 
duration of a halt or of a season at most. When a tribe becomes station- 
ary , or at least intends to remain a long time in the same country, it builds 
small habitations of a more solid description which afford better protection 
against the inclemency of the season. In the north-west of America the 
Tudians build huts of the trunks of trees for the winter, like those the 
Americans call log-houses. They are constructed of blocks of wood, cut 
sqiiare, placed side by side, and joined together by a mortice at both ex- 
tremities. These cabins are of an oblong shape, and the door is narrow, 
low, and on a level with the ground, so that it is often necessary to kneel 
down to penetrate into the interior ; a thatched roof completes this rude 
and primitiye dwelling. 

The Shoshoness, above all those who live in the midst of the mountains 
of Utah, inhabit caverns in the rocks. The .Chinooks build their houses of 
thick and broad planks, which they prepare with great trouble, out of the 
trunks of large fir-trees, which grow in great abundance in their country. 
The houses are oblong, and two rows of beds ranged one over the other, 
like berths in a ship, are placed against the wall. 

In Oregon, the habitations of the Indians are generally mere huts, six 
or ten yards long, conical in shape, and crossed in the interior by beams 
which are used for drying salmon. The Indian huts on the banks of the 
Columbia are for the most part constructed of the bark of trees, pine 
branches, and brambles, which are sometimes covered with skins or rags, 
and have a very squalid appearance. Bound about are scattered in profu- 
sion the bones of animals, the refuse of fish, and heaps of dirt of every 
description. In the interior roots are piled up in heaps, skins and dried 
salmon are suspended from poles, and round the wicker cauldron crouch 
human beings of the most repulsive aspect; their faoes covered with 
grease and dirt, their hands and whole persons disgustingly dirty. 

The houses of the Pawnees are circular, and generally about fifty yards 
in circumference. They are formed of young trees planted at regular dis- 
tances, whose summits bent inwards rest on an equal number of posts 
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driven circularly into the gronnd. This framework is covered with the 
bark of trees, earth, and green herbs, which give these cabins the appear- 
ance of natural hillocks of grass, or of gigantic bee-hives. Light and 
smoke pass through an opening in the centre of the roof of these mstic 
dwellings, which are warm in winter, and very cool and comfortable in 
summer. 

The Indian habitations, says the Abb^ Dominech, who funushes ns 
with these particulars, are about as various as the tribes, each being 
distinguished from the others by its form, materials, and style of constmc- 
tion. Thus, the cabins of the Omahas, which are circular, like those of 
many other tribes, have this peculiarity : that they are decorated in bright 
colours of a beautiful effect, a fashion not adopted by the neighboming 
tribes. The dwellings of the Hamaths have only an opening at the sum- 
mit, which serves at once as door, window, and chinmey. The Natchez 
used to build themselves solid houses, five yards square, of a kind of 
mortar, composed of wood, mud, sand, and moss, called by the Greolee 
harhe-expagnole. The roof made of reeds and grass often lasted twentj 
years without needing repair. A very low and narrow door, like that seoi 
in the pueblos of Kew Mexico, was the only opening in the house. 

Most of the Comanches, like the Sioux of Missouri, have dwellings 
which are in no way comparable to those of the Mandans. Their hut is 
the traditional wigwam which can be set up easily at every halt, and then 
carried away a considerable distance ; its shape is always that of a reversed 
frmnel, and.it is made of buffalo skins, or birch bark. It is never very 
large ; provided there is sleeping room for every member of the familj, 
nothing more is needed, the rest of their time being paseed in the open air. 

The Keedle-hearts and several tribes of Columbia generally make tents 
vrith mattings of reeds, stuck into the ground, and raised in the middle 
on a slight timber work. In the south of Upper California, New Mexico, 
and Utah, and on the banks of the Gila, and the Colorado, some popula- 
tions are met with, who inhabit great cylinders of birch bark, or of reed 
matting. 

The Navajos live for the most part in cuneiform huts, not unlike those 
of the Pawnees ; some are of bricks baked in the sun, others are made of 
the branches of trees, or of reeds covered with mud, but very pretty in 
appearance. They are generally scattered among fine fields of maize, or 
beautiful orchards of fruit trees. 

The Indians remain very little within their wigwams. The principal 
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vrorl: of the women, the preparation of skins, is always done in the open 
EU17 ; the men are generally out hunting or fighting, and when they return 
bo "tlie villages, they smoke and talk in groups on the grass of the fields, 
and. only enter their dwellings to eat or sleep. Winter alone forces them 
to sliut themselves up in their frail habitations, which protect them but 
imperfectly from the deverity of the weather, and yet deprive them of the 
pleasure of contemplating external nature, for which they have a real 




Praine Hut. 

passion, even when the elements are convulsed and seem to threaten 
everything with destruction. 

The cabins of the Mandans are made of wood covered with clay, which 
acquire, by exposure to the sun, a solidity almost equal to that of stone. 
They are of the shape of a flattened cone ; the ground being hollowed out 
to serve as floor and foundation, there are generally two or three steps to 
descend on entering. The roof, made of a solid frtunework of wood, 
intermingled with branches of trees and covered with clay, forms, not- 
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withstanding its indinatian, an agreeable and canyement terTace, -when 
the Kandans often resort to smoke and cony^ree in the eyening, asd 
where in snnuner they often sleep. The interior of these round cabms is 
about fifty feet in diameter. The walls are constmcted of enormoos 
beams a foot thick, the first row of which is solidly fixed in ihb gttma^ 
and seryes as a foundation, rising in a circle fiye or six feet above tiie 
sorf ace of the soil ; a second row rests at one end on tiie first, and at tiie 
other leans against a third which forms the roo^ and which is sapp(Hied 
by transyerse beams and perpendicular pillars rising from the ground. Hiis 
wood- work is coyered externally with a layer eight or ten inches thick, of 
willow-branches to preyent the wood from becoming penetrated with 
damp and growing rotten. These half-subterraneous dwellings only 
reeeiye light and air through an opening ten or twelye feet in drcnm- 
ference at the summit of the building. The hearth, which series is a 
kitchen, is hollowed out in the ground immediately below the opening, 
and is sufficiently well constructed to resist the action of the fire. It is 
generally about a yard in width, but sometimes, when a feunily becomes 
numerous, it is increased in size, so that eyery one may find a place in 
the circle of which the hearth becomes the centre in winter. The Leds 
are placed against the wall all round the cabin, as in our school donni- 
tories. They are made of woyen willow-branches, and placed about two 
feet from the ground cm props ; a buf&lo skin freshly taken off tiie animal 
is laid oyer this matting, frir upwards, and as it dries adheres to the 
willow-branches, and fc»ins a tolerably soft mattress. 

Haying little taste for the perpetual combats entailed by a wandering 
life, they haye grouped themselyes for mutual protection and defence in 
yillages fortified in a yery similar manner. These fortifications consist of 
a wall of trunks of trees, fifteen or twenty feet in height, and firmly fixed 
in the ground ; a small space is left between the trees for observing the 
enemy, and for the passage of the arrows showered on the assailants. 
Within this wall, which completely surrounds the yOlage, there is a very 
deep ditch, in which the defenders of the place conceal themselyes in order 
to discharge their arrows with more security. 

It is somewhat more than doubtftd whether the Esquimaux should be 
classed with the sayage. True they haye no religion, no political organ- 
ization, are filthy in their habits and persons, and haye a natural appetite 
for raw fiesh and fish : still it may be easily enough shown that so &r as 
the exigencies of locality and climate will permit they haye adopted civi- 
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lization ; the best proof of this being that Europeans cast among them foi 
"but a single generation become thoroughly Esquimaux in their habits, not 
"by preference, but by sheer compulsion. Indeed to liye with the Esqui- 
maux the very first essential is to do as the Esquimaux do. 

"Without, howeyer, wishing to give offence to a single hide-dad inhabitant 
of distant and snowy Greenland, we unhesitatingly adopt the Esquimaux 
as savage enough for our purpose. His house is built of snow and its 
^window sashes are glazed with ice. A second-hand description of an 
ISsquimaux habitation and its contents is unnecessary ; let Captain Lyon, 
one of the most celebrated of Arctic explorers, tell the reader what he saw 
at Bepulse Bay. 

" The entrance to the building was by a hole about a yard in diameter 
which led through a low arched passage of sufficient breadth for two to 
pass in a stooping posture, and about sixteen feet in length ; another hole 
then presented itself, and led through a similarly-shaped, but shorter 
passage, having at its termination a round opening about two feet across. 
Up this hole we crept one step, and found ourselves in a dome about 
seven feet in height, and as many in diameter, from whence the three 
dwelling-places with arched roofs were entered. It must be observed that 
this is the description of a largo hut ; the smaller ones, containing one or 
two families, have the domes somewhat differently arranged. 

''Each dwelling might be averaged at fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter 
by six or seven in height, but as snow alone was used in their construc- 
tion, and was always at hand, it might be supposed that there was no 
particular size, that being of course at the option of the builder. The 
laying of the arch was performed in such a manner as would have satisfied 
the most regular artist, the key-piece on the top being a large square slab. 
The blocks of snow used in the buildings were from four to six inches in 
thickness, tmd about a couple of feet in length, carefully pared with a 
large knife. "Where two families occupied a dome, a seat was raised on 
either side, two feet in height. These raised places were used as beds, 
and covered, in the first place with whalebone, sprigs of andromeda, of 
pieces of seals' skin; over these were spread deer-pelts and deer-skin 
clothes, which had a very warm appearance. The pelts were used as 
blankets, and many of them had ornamental fringes of leather sewed 
round their edges. 

"Each dwelling-place was illumined by a broad piece of transparent 
fresh-water ice, of about two feet in diameter, which formed part of the 
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roof, and was placed over the door. These windows gaTS a most pleaang 
light free from glare, and something like that which is thrown thiofogh 
ground glass. We soon learned that the bnilding of a house was but tli<' 
work of an hour or two, and that a couple of men— one to cut the alah/ 
and the other to lay them — were labourers sufficient. 

'< For the support of the lamps and cooking apparatus a mound of snow 
is erected for each family; and when the master has two wiveB or a 
piother, both have an independent place, one at each end of the benc^.'' 
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